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CHAPTER IV. 

GhristianHy to the dose of the Fiist Centoiy— Ck>n8titixtion of Chriatiaii 
Churches. 

The changes in the moral are usually wrought as im- 
perceptibly as those in the physical world. GrwtwTo- 
Had any wise man, either convinced of the Md^^SS. 
divine origin of Christianity, or even contemplating 
with philosophical sagacity the essential nature of the 
new religion and the existing state of the human 
mind, ventured to predict that from the ashes of these 
obscure men would arise a moral sovereignty more 
extensive and lasting than that of the Caesars; that 
buildings more splendid than any which adorned the 
new marble city, now rising from the ruins of the con- 
flagration, would be dedicated to their names, and 
maintain their reverence for an incalculably longer 
period, — such vaticinations would have met the fate 
inseparable from the wisdom which outstrips its age, 
would have been scorned by contemporary pride, and 
only admired, after their accomplishment, by late pos- 
terity. The slight and contemptuous notice excited 
by Christianity during the first century of its pro- 
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6 FOUR PERIODS OF IMPERIAL HISTORY. Book H. 

mulgation is in strict accordance with this ordinary 
development of the great and lasting revolutions in 
human affairs. The moral world has sometimes, 
indeed, its volcanic explosions, which suddenly and 
violently convulse and reform the order of things ; but 
its more enduring changes are in general produced 
by the slow and silent workings of opinions, remotely 
prepared and gradually expanding to their mature and 
irresistible influence. In default, therefore, of real 
information as to the secret but simultaneous progress 
of Christianity in so many quarters, and among all 
ranks, we are left to speculate on the influence of the 
passing events of the time, and of the changes in 
the public mind, whether favorable or prejudicial to the 
cause of Christianity, catching only faint and uncer- 
tain gleams of its peculiar history through the con- 
fused and rapidly changing course of public affairs. 

The imperial history, from the first promulgation of 
Imperial Christianity down to the accession of Con- 
divided stantine, divides itself into four distinct but 
period.. unequal periods. More than thirty years 
are occupied by the line of the first Caesars, rather 
less by the conflicts which followed the death of Nero, 
and the government of the Flavian dynasty. The 
first years of Trajan, who ascended the imperial 
throne A.D. 98, nearly synchronize with the opening 
of the second century of Christianity ; and that splen- 
did period of internal peace and advancing civilization, 
of wealth, and of prosperity, which has been described 
as the happiest in the annals of mankind, extends 
over the first eighty years of that century.^ Down to 

1 Among the writen who have diBcussod this question may be consulted 
Hegewisch, whose work has been transUted by M. Solvet, under the title of 
Essai suT TEpoque de I'Histoire Romaine la plus heureuse pour le Genre 
Humain. Paris, 1884. 
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Chap. IV. FIKST PERIOD, TO DEATH OF KEBiO. 7 

the accession of Oonstantine, nearly at the commence- 
ment of the fourth century, the empire became, like 
tiie great monarchies of the East, tiie prize of success- 
ftd ambition and enterprise : almost everj change of 
ruler is a change of dynasty ; and already the borders 
of the empire have ceased to be respected by the men- 
acing, the conquering Barbarians. 

It is remarkable how singularly the political char- 
acter of each period was calculated to ad- nntp«riod, 

1 i» z^j • • • to the dMth 

vance the growth of Ghristiamty. afN«o. 

During the first of these periods, the Government, 
though it still held in respect the old republican insti- 
tutions, was, if not in forfn, in its administration 
purely despotic. The state centred in the person of 
the emperor. This kind of hereditary autocracy is 
essentially selfish; it is content with averting or 
punishing plots against the person, or detecting and 
crushing conspiracies against the power, of the exist- 
ing monarch. To those more remote or secret changes 
which are working in the depths of society, eventually 
perhaps threatening the existence of the monarchy 
or the stability of all the social relations, it is blind or 
indifierent.^ It has neither sagacity to discern, intel- 
ligence to comprehend, nor even the disinterested zeal 
for the perpetuation of its own despotism, to counteract 
such distant and contingent dangers. Of all innovsr 
tions, it is, in general, sensitively jealous ; but they 
must be palpable and manifest, and directly clashing 
with the passions or exciting the fears of the sover- 
eign. Even these are met by temporary measures. 
When an outcry was raised against the Egyptian reli- 

1 ** Sffivi proximis ingraunt.*' In this one pregnant sentence of TudtoB 
k explained the political secret, that the mass of the people have i 
been comparatiyelj nnoppressed under the most sangoinaiy tyranny 
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8 CHBISTIANirr UNDER NEBO* Book IL 

giou as dangerous to public morality, an edict com- 
manded the expulsion of its Totaries from the city. 
When the superstition of the emperor shuddered at 
the predictions of the mathematicians, the whole fira- 
ternity fell under the same interdict. When the pub- 
lic peace was disturbed by the dissensions among flie 
Jewish popiQation of Rome, the sunmiary sentence of 
Claudius visited both Jews and Christians with the 
same indifferent severity. So the Neronian persecu- 
tion was an accident arising out of the fire at Rome, 
no part of a systematic political plan for the suppres- 
sion of foreign religions. It might have fallen on any 
other sect or body of men who might have been desig- 
nated as victims to appease the popular resentment. 
The provincial administrations would be actuated by 
the same principles as the central goverimient, and be 
alike indifferent to the quiet progress of opinions, 
however dangerous to the existing order of things. 
Unless some breach of the public peace demanded their 
interference, they would rarely put forth their power ; 
and, content with the maintenance of order, the regu- 
lar collection of the revenue, the more rapacious with 
the punctual payment of their own exactions, the more 
enlightened with the improvement and embellishment 
of the cities under their charge, they would look on 
the rise and propagation of a new religion with no 
more concern than that of a new philosophic sect, 
particularly in the eastern part of the empire, where 
the religions were in general more foreign to the char- 
acter of the Greek or Roman Polytheism. The pop- 
ular feeling, during this first period, would only under 
peculiar circumstances outstrip the activity of the 
(Jovemment. Accustomed to the separate worship 
of the Jews, to the many Christianity appeared at 
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Chap. IV. ITS GRADUAL PROGRESS. 9 

first only as a modification of that belief. Local jeal- 
ousies or personal animosities might in diflFerent places 
excite a more active hostility. In Rome it is evident 
that the people were only worked up to find inhuman 
delight in the sufferings of the Christians, by the 
misrepresentations of the Government, by superstitious 
solicitude to find some victims to appease the angry 
gods, and that strange consolation of human misery, 
the delight of wreaking vengeance on whomsoever it 
can possibly implicate as the cause of the calamity. 

During the whole, then, of this first period, to the 
death of Nero, both the primitive obscurity of Chris- 
tianity, and the transient importance it assumed, as a 
dangerous enemy of the people of Rome, and subse- 
quently as the guiltless victim of popular vengeance, 
would tend to its eventual progress. Its own innate 
activity, with all the force which it carried with it, 
both in its internal and external impulse, would prop- 
agate it extensively in the inferior and middle classes 
of society ; while, though the great mass of the higher 
orders would still remain unacquainted with its real 
nature, and with its relation to its parent Judaism, 
it was quite enough before the public attention to 
awaken the curiosity of the more inquiring, and to 
excite the interest of those who were seriously con- 
cerned in the moral advancement of mankind. In 
many quarters, it is far from impossible that the strong 
revulsion of the public mind against Nero, after his 
death, may have extended some commiseration towards 
his innocent victims:^ that the Christians were ac- 
quitted by the popular feeling of any real connection 

1 This was the case even in Rome. " Unde quanqnam adversus sontes et 
novissima exempla meritos, miseratio oriehatur, tanquam non utilitate pnb- 
lic&, sed in stevitiam irniua abenmerentur." — Tac, Ann. xv. 44. 
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10 SECOND PERIOD— TRAJAN. Book n. 

with the fire at Rome, appears evident from Tacitus, 
who retreats into vague expressions of general scorn 
and animosity.^ At all events, the persecution must 
have had the effect of raising the importance of Chris- 
tianity, so as to force it upon the notice of many who 
might otherwise have been ignorant of its existence. 
The new and peculiar fortitude with which the suffer- 
ers endured their unprecedented trials would strongly 
reconmiend it to those who were dissatisfied with the 
moral power of their old religion ; wliile, on the other 
hand, it was yet too feeble and obscure to provoke a 
systematic plan for its suppression. 

During the second period of the first century, from 
g^,^^ A.D. 68 to 98, the date of tlie accession of 
gJ^JJSjSdon Trajan, the larger portion was occupied by 
of Tnjui. ^Q reign of Domitian, a tyrant in whom the 
successors of Augustus might appear to revive, both 
in the monstrous vices of his personal character and 
of his government. Of the Flavian dynasty, the father 
alone, Vespasian; from the comprehensive vigor of his 
mind, perhaps from his knowledge of the Jewish char- 
acter and religion, obtained during his residence in 
the East, was likely to estimate the bearings and 
future prospects of Christianity. But the total sub- 
jugation of Judaea, and the destruction of the Temple 
of Jerusalem, having reduced the religious parents of 
the Christians to so low a state, — their nation, and 
consequently their religion, being, according to the 
ordinary course of events, likely to mingle up with 
and become absorbed in the general population of the 
Soman empire, — Christianity, it might reasonably 
be supposed, would scarcely survive its original stock, 
and might be safely left to bum out by the same grad- 

1 *^ Odio humani generis convicti." 
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Chap. IV. THE STOICS. 11 

ual process of extinction. Besides this, the strong 
mind of Vespasian was fully occupied by the restora- 
tion of order in the capital and in the provinces, and 
in fixing on a firm basis the yet-unsettled authority 
of the Flavian dynasty. A more formidable, because 
more immediate, danger threatened the existing order 
of things. The awful genius of Roman liberty had 
entered into an alliance with the higher philosophy of 
the time. Republican stoicism, brooding in g^^ . j_ 
the noblest minds of Rome, looked back, with i«"p»««- 
vain though passionate regret, to the free institutions 
of their ancestors, and demanded the old liberty of 
action. It was this dangerous movement — not the 
new and humble religion, which calmly acquiesced in 
all political changes, and contented itself with liberty 
of thought and opinion — that put to the test the pru- 
dence and moderation of the Emperor Vespasian. It 
was the spirit of Cato, not of Christ, which he found 
it necessary to control. The enemy before whom he 
trembled was the patriot Thrasea, not the apostle St. 
John, who was silently winning over Ephesus to the 
new faith. The edict of expulsion from Rome fell not 
on the worshippers of foreign religions, but on the 
philosophers; a comprehensive term, but which was 
probably limited to those whose opinions were consid- 
ered dangerous to the imperial authority.^ 

It was only with the new fiscal regulations of the 
rapacious and parsimonious Vespasian that the Chris- 
tians were accidentally implicated. The emperor 
continued to levy the capitation tax, which had been 
willingly and proudly paid by the Jews throughout the 
empire for the maintenance of their own Temple at 

1 Tacit., Hist iv. 4-9. Dion CassiuSi Ixvi. 18. SuetoninB, Vespas. 16. 
Tfllemont, EUst des Empereon: Vespasian. Art. 16. 
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12 TEMPLE TAX Book IL 

Jerusalem, for the restoration of the idolatrous fane of 

the Capitoline Jupiter, which had been destroyed iu 

the civil contests. The Jew submitted with 

Tttnplo tttz> 

sullen reluctance to this insulting exaction j 
but even the hope of escaping it would not incline him 
to disguise or dissemble his faith. But the Judaizing 
Christian, and even the Christian of Jewish descent, 
who had entirely thrown oflF his religion, yet was 
marked by the indelible sign of his race, was placed in 
a singularly perplexing position.^ The rapacious pub- 
lican, who farmed the tax, was not likely to draw any 
true distinction among those whose features, connec- 
tions, names, and notorious descent, still designated 
them as liable to the tax : his coarser mind would con- 
sider the profession of Christianity as a subterfuge to 
escape a vexatious impost. But to the Jewish Christian 
of St. Paul's opinions, the unresisted payment of the 
burthen, however insignificant, and to which he was 
not bound, either by the letter or the spirit of the 
edict, was an acknowledgment of his unconverted 
Judaism, of his being still under the Law, as well as 
an indirect contribution to the maintenance of Heathen- 
ism. It is diflBcult to suppose that those who were 
brought before the public tribunal, as claiming an ex- 
emption from the tax, and exposed to the most inde- 
cent examination of their Jewish descent, were any 
other tha:i this class of Judaizing Christians. 

In other respects, the connection of the Christians 
with the Jews could not but afiect their place in that 
indiscriminating public estimation which still, in gen- 
eral, notwithstanding the Neronian persecution, con- 

^ Dion Cassiofl, edit Reimar, with his notes, lib. Ixvi. p. 1082. Siieto- 
nitis in Dom. y. 12. Martial, yii. 14. Baanage, Hintoire dee Jnifr, yd. yii. 
oh.xLp. 804. 
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Chap. IV. CONDITION OF JEWS AFTER THE WAE. 13 

founded them together. The Jewish war appears to 
have made a great alteration both in the con- change in th« 

^ condition and 



dition of the race of Israel, and in the popular eeU] 

' . of the Jewi 

sentiment towards them. Prom aversion, »ft««»^^- 
as a sullen and unsocial, thej were now looked upon 
with hatred and contempt, as a fierce, a desperate, and 
an enslaved race. Some of the higher orders, Agrippa 
and Josephus the historian, maintained a respectable, 
and even an eminent, rank at Rome ; but the provinces 
were overrun by swarms of Jewish slaves or miserable 
fugitives, reduced by necessity to the meanest occupa- 
tions, and lowering their minds to their sordid and 
beggarly condition.^ As, then, to some of the Romans 
the Christian assertion of religious freedom would 
seem closely allied with the Jewish attempt to obtain 
civU independence, they might appear, especially to 
those in authority, to have inherited the intractable 
and insubordinate spirit of their religious forefathers ; 
so, on the other hand, in some places, the Christian 
might be dragged down, in the popular apprehension, 
to the level of the fallen and outcast Jew. Thus, 
while Christianity in fact was becoming more and more 
alienated &om Judaism, and even assuming the most 
hostile position, the Roman rulers would be the last to 
discern the widening breach, or to discriminate be- 
tween that religious confederacy which was destined 
to absorb within it all the subjects of the Roman em- 
pire, and that race which was to remain, in its social 
isolation, neither blended into the general mass of 
mankind, nor admitting any other within its ThedMcend* 
insuperable pale. K the singular story re- brethienof 
lated by Hegesippus^ concerning the family brought 
of our Lord deserves credit, even the de- tribmua. 

1 Compare Hist of the Jews, iL 464 * Eosebins, iii 20. 
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14 80-GAIXED EDICT OF DOMITIAN. Book H. 

Bcendants of his house were endangered by their jet- 
unbroken connection with the Jewish race. Domitian 
is said to have issued an edict for the extermination 
of the whole house of David, in order to annihilate for 
ever the hope of the Messiah, which still brooded with 
dangerous excitement in the Jewish mind. The 
grandsons of St. Jude, " the brother of the Lord," 
were denounced by certain heretics as belonging to the 
proscribed family, and brought before the tribunal of 
the emperor, or, more probably, that of the Procurator 
of Judaea.^ They acknowledged their descent from 
the royal race, and their relationship to the Messiah ; 
but in Christian language they asserted that the king- 
dom which they expected was purely spiritual and 
angelic, and only to commence at the end of the world, 
after the return to judgment. Their poverty, rather 
than their renunciation of all temporal views, was 
their security. They were peasants, whose hands 
were hardened with toil, and whose whole property 
was a farm of about twenty-four English acres, and of 
the value of nine thousand drachms, or about three 
hundred pounds sterling. This they cultivated by 
their own labor-, and regularly paid the appointed trib- 
ute. They were released as too humble and too harm- 
less to be dangerous to the Boman authority; and 
Domitian, according to the singularly inconsistent 
account, proceeded to annul his edict of persecution 
against the Christians. 

Like all the stories which rest on the sole authority 
of Hegesippus, this has a very fabulous air. At no 
period were the hopes of the Messiah entertained by 
the Jews so little likely to awaken the jealousy of the 

1 Gibbon thus modifief tihe stoiyi to which he appears to gire aoine 
credit 
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Chap. IV. FLAVIUS CLEMENS. 15 

emperor as in the reign of Domitian. The Jewish 
mind was still stunned, as it were, by the recent blow : 
the whole land was in a state of iron subjection. Nor 
was it till the latter part of the reign of Trajan, and 
that of Hadrian, that thej rallied for their last despe- 
rate and conclusive struggle for independence. Nor, 
however indistinct the line of demarcation between 
the Jews and the Christians, is it easy to trace the 
connection between the stem precaution for the pres- 
ervation of the peace of the Eastern world and the 
stability of the empire agamst any enthusiastic aspirant 
after an universal sovereignty, with what is some- 
times called the second great persecution of Chris- 
tianity; for the exterminating edict was aimed at a 
single family, and at the extinction of a purely Jewish 
tenet, though it may be admitted, that, even yet, the 
immediate return of the Messiah to reign on earth 
was dominant among most of the Jewish Christians 
of Palestine. Even if true, this edict was rather the 
hasty and violent expedient of an arbitrary sovereign, 
trembling for his personal security, and watchfiil to 
avert danger from his throne, than a profound and 
vigorous policy, which aimed at the suppression of a 
new religion, declaredly hostile, and threatening the 
existence of the established Polytheism. 

Christianity, however, appears to have forced itself 
upon the knowledge and the fears of Domitian in a 
more unexpected quarter, — the bosom of his own 
family.^ Of his two cousins-german, the sons of 
Flavins Sabinus, the one fell an early victim to his 
jealous iq)prehensions. The other, Mavius ^^^ 
Clemens, is described by the epigrammatic ^'^^^^^ 
biographer of the C»sars as a man of the most oon- 

^ SMtomiis, in Domit e. 16. Dion CasdiiB, IzriL 14. Ensebiiis, iiL 18. 
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16 PERSECUTION UNDER DOMTTIAN. Book II. 

temptible indolence of character. His peaceful kins- 
man, instead of exciting the fears, enjoyed for some 
time the favor, of Domitian. He received in marriage 
DomitUla, the niece of the emperor; his children 
were adopted as heirs to the throne ; Clemens himself 
obtained the consulship. On a sudden, these harmless 
kinsmen became dangerous conspirators; they were 
arraigned on the unprecedented charge of Atheism 
and Jewish manners ; the husband, Clemens, was put 
to death ; the wife, Domitilla, banished to the desert 
island, either of Pontia or Pandataria. The crime of 
Atheism was afterwards the common popular charge 
against the Christians, — the charge to which, in all 
ages, those are exposed who are superior to the vulgar 
notion of the Deity. But it was a charge never 
advanced against Judaism: coupled, therefore, with 
that of Jewish maimers, it is unintelligible, unless it 
refers to Christianity. Nor is it improbable that the 
contemptible want of energy, ascribed by Suetonius to 
Mavius Clemens, might be that unambitious superiority 
to the world which characterized the early Christians. 
Clemens had seen his brother cut off by the sudden 
and capricious fears of the tyrant ; and his repugnance 
to enter on the same dangerous public career, in 
pursuit of honors which he despised, if it had assumed 
the lofty language of philosophy, might have com- 
manded the admiration of his contemporaries, but, 
connected with a new religion, of which the sublimer 
notions and principles were altogether incomprehen- 
sible, only exposed him to their more contemptuous 
scorn. Neither in his case was it the peril apprehended 
from the progress of the religion, but the dangerous 
position of the individuab professing the religion, so 
near to the throne, which was fatal to Clemens and 
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Chap. IV. DEATH OF ST. JOHN THE APOSTLE. 17 

Domitilla. It was the pretext, not the cause, of their 
punishment ; and the first act of the reign of Nerra 
was the reversal of these sentences by the authority 
of the senate. The exiles were recalled ; and an act, 
prohibiting all accusations of Jewish manners,^ seems 
to have been intended as a peace-offering for the 
execution of Clemens, and for the especial protection 
of the Christians. 

But Christian history cannot pass over another in- 
cident assigned to the reign of Domitian, i^eg^njaof 
since it relates to the death of St. John the if\£f^°~ 
apostle. Christian gratitude and reverence SSSJSt'"*** 
soon began to be discontented witli the ~'*'*^*"- 
silence of the authentic writings as to the fate of the 
twelve chosen companions of Christ. It began first 
with some modest respect for truth, but soon, with 
bold defiance of probability, to brighten their obscure 
course, till each might be traced by the blaze of miracle 
into remote regions of the world, where it is clear, 
that, if they had penetrated, no record of their exist- 
ence was likely to survive.^ These religious invaders, 
according to the later Christian romance, made a 
regular partition of the world, and assigned to each the 
conquest of his particular province. Thrace, Scyth- 
ia, Spain, Britain, Ethiopia, the extreme parts of 
Africa, India, the name of which mysterious region 
was sometimes assigned to the southern coast of 
Arabia, had each its apostle, whose spiritual triumphs 
and cruel martyrdom were vividly portrayed and 
gradually amplified by the fertile invention of the 
Greek and Syrian historians of the early D^thot 
Church. Even the history of St. John, **''^*" 

1 Dion CaMiuB, Izviii. 1. 

s Enseb., £cc. Hist iii. 1. The tradition is here in its limpler and deaiiv 
more genuine form. 

VOL. II. 2 r^ T 
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18 DEATH OF ST. JOHN THE APOSTLE. Book H. 

whose later days were chiefly passed in the populous 
and commercial city of Ephesus, has not escaped. 
Yet legend has delighted in harmonizing its tone with 
the character of the beloved disciple drawn in the 
Gospel, and illustrated in his own writings. Even if 
purely imaginary, these stories show that another 
spirit was working in the mind of man. Wliile, then, 
we would reject, as the oflspring of a more angry and 
controversial age, the story of his flying in fear and 
indignation from a bath polluted by the presence of 
the heretic Gerinthus, we might admit the pleasing 
tradition, that, when he grew so feeble from age as to 
be unable to utter any long discourse, his last, if we 
may borrow the expression, his cycnean voice dwelt 
on a brief exhortation to mutual charity.^ His whole 
sei-mon consisted in these words, " Little children, 
love one another;" and, when his audience remon- 
strated at the wearisome iteration of the same words, 
he declared that in these words was contained the 
whole substance of Christianity. The deportation of 
the apostle to the wild island of Patmos, where gen- 
eral tradition places his writing the Book of Revela- 
tions, is by no means improbable, if we suppose it to 
have taken place under the authority of the Proconsul 
of Asia, on account of some local disturbance in 
Ephesus, and, notwithstanding the authority of Ter 
tullian, reject the trial before Domitian at Rome, and 
the plunging him into a cauldron of boiling oil, fh)m 
which he came forth unhurt.* Such are the fbw ves- 
tiges of the progress of Christianity, which we dindy 

1 Enseb., Eoc Hist 01. 22. 

s ^Ubi (in Rom&) apoetoluB Johazmes, postea qnam in olenm igneum 
demersos, nihil paasiu est" Mosheim snspectSi that, in this passage of Ter- 
toUian, a metai^or has been converted into a &ct — De Reb. Christ ante 
Ck»nstant p. 111. 
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trace in the obscurity of the latter part of the first 
century. During this period, however, took oonsututton 
place the regular formation of the young chmcnei. 
Christian republics, in all the more considerable cities 
of the empire. The primitive constitution of these 
churches is a subject which it is impossible to decline : 
though few points in Christian history rest on more 
dubious and imperfect, in general or inferential evi- 
dence, yet few have been contested with greater perti- 
nacity. 

The whole of Christendom, when it emerges out of 
the obscurity of the first century, appears uniformly 
governed by certain superiors of each community, 
called " bishops." But the origin and extent of this 
superiority, and the manner in which the bishop as- 
sumed a distinct authority from the inferior presbyters, 
is one of those difficult questions of Christian history, 
which, since the Reformation, has been more and more 
darkened by those fatal enemies to candid and dis- 
passionate inquiry, — Prejudice and Interest. The 
earliest Christian communities appear to have been 
ruled and represented, in the absence of the apostle 
who was their first founder, by their elders, who 
are likewise called " bishops," or " overseers of the 
churches." These presbyter bishops and the deacons 
are the only two orders which we discover at first in 
the church of Ephesus, at Philippi, and perhaps in 
Crete.^ On the other hand, at a very early period, 
one religious functionary, superior to the rest, appears 
to have been almost universally recognized ; at least, 
it is difficult to understand how, in so short a time, 
among communities, though not entirely disconnected, 
yet scattered over the whole Roman world, a scheme of 

I Acts zz. 17, compared with 28; Phfl. L 1; Titos i. 5-7. 
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gOYernment popular, or rather aristocratical, should 
become, even in form, monarchical. Neither the times 
nor the circumstances of the infant Church, nor the 
primitive spirit of the religion, appear to favor a gene- 
ral, a systematic, and an unauthorized usurpation of 
power on the part of the supreme religious functionary.^ 
Yet the change has already taken place within the apos- 
tolic times. The church of Ephesus, which in the Acts 
is represented by its elders, in the Revelations^ is rep- 
resented by its angel or bishop. We may, perhaps, 
arrive at a more clear and intelligible view of this 
subject, by endeavoring to trace the origin and devel- 
opment of the Christian communities. 

1 The most plaosible mj of aocoundng for this total levolatioii is by 
supposhig that the aflain of each oommnnity or church were governed by a 
college of presbjrters, one of whom necessarily presided at their meetings, 
and gradually assumed, and was recognized as possessing, a superior Amo- 
tion and authority. In expressing my dissatisfaction with a theory adopted 
by Moshelm, by Gibbon, by Neander, and by most of the learned foreign 
writers, I haye scrutinized my own motives with the utmost suspicion, and 
can only declare that I believe myself actuated only by the calm and candid 
desire of truth. But the universal and almost simultaneous elevation of 
the bishop, under such circumstances, in every part of the world (tliough 
it must be admitted that he was for a long time assisted by the presbyters in 
the discharge of his office), appears to me an insuperable objection to this 
hypothesis. The later the date which is assrmied for the general establish- 
ment of the episcopal authority, the less likely was it to be general. It was 
only during the first period of undivided unity that such an usurpation (for 
such ft most have been according to this theory) could have been universally 
acquiesced in without resistance. All presbyters, according to this view, 
with one consent, gave up, or allowed themselves to be deprived o^ their co- 
ordinate and co-equal dignity. The fturther we advance in Christian his- 
tory, the more we discover the common motives of human nature at work. 
In this case alone, are we to suppose them without influence? Tet we dis> 
cover no struggle, no resistance, no controversy. The uninterrupted line of 
bishops is traced by the ecclesiastical historian up to the apostles: but no 
murmur of remonstrance against this usurpation has transpired; no schism, 
no breach of Christian unity, followed upon this momentous innovation. 
Nor does any such change appear to have taken place in the office of elder 
in the Jewish communities: the Rabbinical teachers took the form of a re^^ 
lar hierarchy; their patriarch grew up into a kind of pope, but tpuoopak 
authority never took rot t in the synagogue. 

s Chap. iL 1. 
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The Christian Church was almost universally formed 
by a secession from a Jewish synagogue. Some syna- 
gogues may have become altogether Christian; but, 
in general, a certain part of an existing community of 
Jews and Gentile proselytes incorporated oiristiMi 
themselves into a new society, and met for toSSfrom, 
the purpose of divine worship in some pri- SSdro^^uit 
vate chamber, — sometimes, perhaps, in a ■y°'«'*™^ 
public place, as rather later, during the times of per- 
secution, in a cemetery. The first of these may have 
answered to a synagogue ; the latter, to an unwalled 
proseucha. The model of the ancient community 
would naturally, as far as circumstances might admit, 
become that of the new. But in their primary consti- 
tution there was an essential point of difference. The 
Jews were a civil as well as a religious, the Christians 
exclusively a religious, community. Everywhere that 
the Jews were settled, they were the colony of a 
nation ; they were held together by a kindred, as weU 
as by a religious, bond of imion. The governors, 
therefore, of the community, the 55akinim or eiders, 
the Parnasim or pastors (if this be an early appella- 
tion), were by on means necessarily religious func- 
tionaries.^ Another kind of influence besides that of 
piety — age, worldly experience, wealth — would ob- 
tain the chief and ruling power in the society. The 
government of these elders neither rested on, nor 
required, spiritual authority. Their grave example 
would enforce the general observance, their censure 
repress any flagrant departure from the Law: they 

1 In some places, the Jews seem to have been ruled hy an Ethnaich^ 
recognized by the Roman civil, authorities, Strabo, quoted by Josephufl^ 
Antiq. xiv. 12, speaks of the Ethnarch in Alexandria. Josephus mentions 
their Archon or chief, in Antioch. The more common constitution seems t» 
have been the yeoauH and dwaroX, the elders or authorities. 
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might be consulted on any difficult or unusual point 
of practice; but it was not till the new Rabbinical 
priesthood was established, and the Mischna and the 
Talmud universally received as the national code, that 
the foreign Jews fell under what may be considered 
sacerdotal dominion. At this time, the synagogue 
itself was only supplementary to the great national 
Bgggntiai religious ceremonial of the Temple. The 
SSr^uhe Levitical race claimed no peculiar sanctity, 
S?^^i^ at least it discharged no priestly office, be- 
***"** yond the bounds of the Holy Land, or the 
precincts of the Temple ; nor was an authorized in- 
structor of the people necessary to the service of the 
synagogue. It was an assembly for the purpose of 
worship, not of teaching. The instructor of the peo- 
ple, the copy of the Law, lay in the ark at the east 
end of the building ; it was brought forth with solemn 
reverence, and an appointed portion read during the 
service. But oral instruction, though it might some- 
times be, and no doubt frequently was, delivered, was 
no necessary part of the ceremonial. Any one, it 
should seem, who considered himself qualified, and 
obtained permission from the Archisynagogi, the gov- 
ernors of the community, who exercised a sort of 
presidence in the synagogue, might address tlie as- 
sembly. It was in this character that the Christian 
apostle usually began to announce his religion. But 
neither the Chazan, or angel ^ of the synagogue (which 
was a purely ministerial, comparatively a servile, 
office), nor the heads of the assembly, possessed any 
peculiar privilege, or were endowed with any official 
function as teachers ^ of the people. Many of the 

1 The *^ angel " here seems to bear its lower meaniiig, — a messenger or 
minister. 

a Yitringa labors to prove the point, that the chief of the ^Tnagogoe ez0^« 
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more remote synagogues can rarely have been honored 
by the presence of the " Wise Men," as they were 
afterwards called, — the lawyers of this period. The 
Jewish religion was, at this time, entirely ceremonial ; 
it did not necessarily demand exposition; its form 
was moulded into the habits of the people ; and till 
disturbed by the invasion of Christianity, or among 
very flourishing communities, where it assumed a 
more mtellectual tone, and extended itself by the 
proselytism of the Gentiles, it was content to rest in 
that form.^ In the great days of Jewish intellectual 
activity, the adjacent Law-school, usually inseparable 
from the synagogue, might rather be considered the 
place of religious instruction. This was a kind of 
chapter-house or court of ecclesiastical, with the Jews 
identical with their national, law. Here knotty points 
were publicly debated ; and " the Wise," or the more 
distinguished of the lawyers or interpreters of the 
Law, as the Rabbinical liierarchy of a later period, 
established their character for sagacious discernment 
of the meaning and intimate acquaintance with the 
whole body of the Law. 

Thus, then, the model upon which the Church might 
be expected to form itself, may be called purely aristo- 
cratical. The process by which it passed into the 
monarchical form, however limited the supreme power 
of the individual, may be traced to the existence of a 
monarchical principle anterior to their religious oli- 
garchy, and which distinguished the Christian Church 

cised an office of this kind, bat, in my opinion, without saccess. It appears 
to have been a regular part of the Essenian service, a distinction wtiich 
Vitringa has neglected to observe. — De Syn. Vet. lib. iii. c. 6, 7. 

1 The reading of the Law, prayers, and psalms, were the ceremonial of 
the synagogue. Probably the greater part of their proselytism took place in 
private, though, as we know from Horace, the Jewish synagogue was even 
in Rome a place of resort to the curious, the speculative, and the idle. 
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in its first origin fi'om the Jewish synagogue. The 
Christians from the first were a purely religious com- 
munity ; this was their primary bond of union ; they 
had no national law which held them together as a 
separate people. Their ciyil union was a subordinate 
effect, arising out of their incorporation as a spiritual 
body. The submission of their temporal concerns to 
the adjudication of their own community was a con- 
sequence of their respect for the superior justice and 
wisdom which sprung from their religious principles, 
and an aversion from the litigious spirit engendered 
by the complicated system of Roman jurisprudence.^ 
Christian ^^ their origiu, they were almost universally a 
SSi^round commimity, formed, as it were, round an in- 
■"*"***^"*'' dividual. The apostle, or primitive teacher, 
was installed at once in the oflSce of chief religious 
functionary; and the chief religious functionary is 
the natural head of a pnrely religious community. 
Oral instruction, as it was the first, so it must have 
continned to be the living, conservative, and expansive 
principle of the community.* It was, anterior to the 
existence of any book, the inspired record and supreme 
authority of the faith. As long as this teacher re- 
mained in the city, or as often as he returned, he 

^ The apostle enjoined this secession fVom the ordinary courts of justice. 
— ICor. vi. l-«. 

^ For some time, indeed, as in the Jewish synagogue, what was called 
the gift of prophecy seems to have been more general : any individual who 
professed to speak under the direct impulse of the Holy Spirit was heard 
with attentive reverence. But it may be questioned, whether this, and the 
display of the other x<H>^fff^^o^ recounted by the apostle, 1 Cor. xii. 4-10, 
were more than subsidiary to the regular and systematic teaching of the 
apostolic founder cif the community. The question is, not whether each 
member was not at liberty to contribute, by any fieusulty which had been be- 
stowed on hJm by God, to the general edification ; but whether, above and 
anterior to all this, there was not some recognized parent of each church, 
who was treated with paternal deference, and exercised, when present, pater* 
nal author!^. 
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would be recognized as the legitimate head of the 
society. But not only the apostle, in general the 
primitive teacher likewise, was a missionary, travelling 
incessantly into distant regions for the general dis- 
semination of Christianity, rather than residing in 
one spot to organize a local community.^ In his ab- 
sence, the government, and even the instruction, of the 
community devolved upon the senate of elders, who 
were likewise overseers, Iniaxmoi (no doubt the name 
was used interchangeably for some time) ; ^ yet there 
was still a recognized supremacy in the foimder of the 
church.^ The wider, however, the dissemination of 
Christianity, the more rare, and at longer intervals, 
the presence of the apostle. An appeal to his au- 
thority, by letter, became more precarious and inter- 
rupted ; while at the same time, in many communities, 
the necessity for his interposition became more fre- 
quent and manifest;* and in the common order of 

1 Yet we have an account of a residence even of St Paul of eighteen 
months at Corinth, of two years at Ephesns, and he was two years during 
his first imprisonment at Rome. — Acts xviii. 11; xix. 10; xxviii. 80. 

3 I have now read with care the best and fairest book on this subject, 
Rothe, Anfange der Christlicher Kirche. Though my view of the original 
monarchical principle is stronger than Rothe's, I see no reason to retract or 
modify my statement (1868.) 

Rothe^s argument (pp. 227-288) against what are caUed ** lay elders/' 
seems to me conclusive. 

> St Paul considered himself invested with the superintendence of all the 
churches which he had planted. — 2 Cor. xi. 28. 

*• St Jerome, quoted by Hooker (Ecdes. Polity, b. vii. vol. iii. p. 180), 
asRiguA the origin of episcopacy to the dissensions in the Church, which 
required a stronger coercive authority. ** Till, through instinct of the Devil, 
there grew in the Church factions, and among the people it began to be pro- 
fessed, 1 am of Paul, I of Apollos, and I of Cephas, churches were governed 
by the common advice of presbyters; but when every one began to reckon 
those whom he bad baptized his own, and not Christ's, it was decreed in th€ 
vkoie world that one chosen out of the presbyters should be placed above the 
rest, to whom all care of the church should belong, and so all seeds of schism 
be removed." 

The government of the Church seems to have been considered a subordi- 
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nature, even independent of the danger of persecution, 
the primitive founder, the legitimate head of the com- 
munity, would vacate his place by death. That the 
apostle should appoint some distinguished individual 
as the delegate, tlie representative, the successor, to 
his authority, as primary instructor of the community ; 
invest him in an episcopacy or overseership, superior 
to that of the co-ordinate body of elders, — is, in 
itself, by no means improbable : it harmonizes with the 
period in which we discover, in the Sacred Writings, 
this change in the form of the permanent government 
of the diflferent bodies ; accounts most easily for the 
general submission to the authority of one religious 
chief magistrate, so unsatisfactorily explained by the 
accidental pre-eminence of the president of a college 
of co-equal presbyters; and is confirmed by general 
tradition, which has ever, in strict unison with every 
other part of Christian history, preserved the names 
of many successors of the apostles, the first bishops 
in most of the larger cities in which Christianity was 
first established. 

But the authority of the bishop was that of influence. 
Authority of rather than of power. After the first nomi- 
the bishop. natiQu by ii^Q apostle (if such nomination, as 
we suppose, generally took place), his successor was 
elective by that kind of acclamation which raised at 
once the individual most eminent for his piety and 
virtue to the post, which was that of danger, as well 
as of distinction. For a long period, the sufirages of 
the community ratified the appointment. Episcopal 
government was thus, as long as Christianity remained 
unleavened by worldly passions and interests, essen- 

nate function. " And God hath get some in the Church, first apostles, sec- 
ondly prophets, thirdly teachers; after thaty miracles, the gifts of healing, 
helps, goo^mmtrUt, diversities of tongues." — 1 Cor. xiL 28. 
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tially popular. The principle of subordination was 
inseparable from the humility of the first converts. 
Rights are never clearly defined till they are contested ; 
nor is authority limited so long as it rests upon gen- 
eral reverence. When on the one side aggression, 
on the other jealousy and mistrust, begin, then it 
must be fenced by usage and defined by law. Thus, 
while I am inclined to consider the succession of 
bishops from the apostolic times to be undeniable, the 
nature and extent of the authority which they derived 
from the apostles are altogether uncertain. The or- 
dination or consecration, whatever it might be, to that 
oflBce, of itself conveyed neither inspiration nor the 
power of working miracles, which, with the direct 
commission from the Lord himself, distinguished and 
set apart the primary apostles from the rest of man- 
kind. It was only in a very limited and imperfect 
sense that they could, even in the sees founded by the 
apostles, be called the successors of the apostles. 

The presbyters were, in their origin, the ruling 
powers of the young commupities ; but, in a society 
founded solely on a religious basis, religious qualifica- 
tions would be almost exclusively considered. In the 
absence, therefore, of the primary teacher, they would 
assume that office likewise. In this they Thepre». 
would differ from the Jewish elders. As the ^^'*"- 
most eminent in piety and Christian attainments, they 
would be advanced by, or at least with, the general 
consent, to their dignified station. The same piety 
and attainments would designate them as best qualified 
to keep up and to extend the general system of in- 
struction. They would be the regular and perpetual 
expositors of the Christian law,^ — the reciters of the 

1 Here, likewise, the poasesson of the x<^^<^fOTa would be the casual and 
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life, the doctrines, the death, the resurrection, of 
Christ: till the Gk>spels were written, and generally 
received, they would be the living Evangelists, the oral 
Scriptures, the spoken GospeL They would not merely 
regulate and lead the devotions, administer the rites 
of baptism and the Lord's Supper, but repeat again 
and again, for the further confirmation of the believ- 
ers and the conversion of Jews and Heathens, the facts 
and the tenets of the new religion. The government, 
in fact, in communities bound together by Christian 
brotherhood (such as we may suppose to have been 
the first Christian churches, wliich were happily un- 
distracted by the disputes arising out of the Judaical 
controversy), would be an easy oflSce, and entirely 
subordinate to that of instruction and edification. 
The communities would be almost self-governed by 
the principle of Christian love which first drew them 
together. The deacons were from the first an inferior 
order, and exercised a purely ministerial oflSce, — dis- 
tributing the common fund to the poorer members, 
though the administration of the pecuniary concerns 
of the Church soon became of such importance as to 
require the superintendence of the higher rulers. The 
other functions of the deacons were altogether of a 
subordinate character. 

Such would be the ordinary development of a 
Christian community, in the first case monarchical, as 
founded by an individual apostle or recognized teacher 

snbsidiary instnicton, or rather the gifted promoters of Christian piety, each 
in his separate sphere, according to his distinctive grace. But besides these, 
eren if they were found in all churches, which is by no means clear, regular 
and systematic teachers would be necessary to a religion wMch probably 
coold only subsist, certainly could not propagate itself with activity or to 
any great extent, except by this constant exposition of its principles in the 
public assembly, as well as in the more private communications of indi« 
▼idoala. 
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of Christianily; subsequently, iu the absence of that 
teacher, aristocratical, under a senate formed accord- 
ing to Jewish usage, though not precisely on Jewish 
principles ; until, tiie place of the apostle being sup- 
plied by a bishop, in a certain sense his representative 
or successor, it would revert to a monarchical form, 
limited rather by the religion itself than by any ap- 
pointed controlling power. As long as the same holy 
spirit of love and charity actuated the whole body, tlic 
result would be an harmony, not from the counter- 
acting powers of opposing forces, but from the con- 
sentient will of the general body ; and the will of the 
government would be the expression of the universal 
populai* sentiment.^ Where, however, from the first, 
the Christian commuuity was formed of conflicting par- 
ties, or where conflicting principles began to operate 
immediately upon the foundation of the society, no sin- 
gle person would be generally recognized as the authori- 
tative teacher, and the assumption and recognition of 
the episcopate would be more slow, or, indeed, would 
not take place at all till the final triumph of one of the 
conflicting parties. These communities retained, of 
necessity, the republican form. Such was the chureh of 
state of the Corinthian church, which was ezoeptio^ 
from its origin, or almost immediately after, divided 
into three separate parties, with a leading teacher or 
teachers at the head of each.^ The Petrine, or tlie 

1 Such is the theory of episcopal go\^mment in a pleasing passage iu tbo 
Epistles of Ignatius: 'O^^ev irpfirei ifuv avvrp^xetv t^ tov eirtOKonov yvu>f/rj 
6jrep Koi izmart, Td yup i^tovofiaarw vfiCw irpeo^vtipvov^ tov •&eov u^tov 
ofrcjf owiipfioaTtu r^ imcKorrt,) ug x<H*^ Ktdap^' did, tovto iv rg dfwvoig 
ifuJVf Koi ovfi^iinHf> dyojry ^lrjaov( Xpiarog uSerai koL ol nar' aa/dpa 6k x^>P^ 
yiveade, lut ovfu^cjvoi bincg kv dfwvoi^, xp^f^ ^fov Xapovng h tvoTjjn, 
dSere iv fcjv^ fu^ dicl ^Iffoov Xptarov ly ^orpl, x.rA — Ad ^ihea. p. 12, edit 
Cotel. I speak of these Epistles in a subsequent note. 

3 I was led to coqjecture that the distracted state of the church of Cor- 
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ultrarJudaic, Hie Apolline, or more moderate Jewish 
party, contested the supremacy with the followers of 
St. Paul. DiflFerent individuals possessed, exercised, 
and even abused diflFerent gifts. The authority of Paul 
himself appears clearly, by his elaborate vindication of 
his apostolic office, by no means to have been generally 
recognized. No apostolic head, therefore, would as- 
sume an uncontested supremacy, nor would the parties 
coalesce in the choice of a superior. Corinth, prob- 
ably, was the last community which settled down under 
the general episcopal constitution. 

The manner and the period of the separation of a 
distinct class, a hierarchy, from the general body of 
the community, and the progress of the great division 
between the clergy and the laity ,^ are equally obscure 
with the primitive constitution of the Church. Like 
the Judaism of the provinces, Christianity had no 
sacerdotal order. But as the more eminent members 
of the commimity were admitted to take the lead, on 
account of their acknowledged religious superiority, 
from their zeal, their talents, their gifts, their sanctity, 
the general reverence would, of itself, speedily set them 
apart as of a higher order ; they would form the purest 
aristocracy, and soon be divided by a distinct line of 
demarcation from the rest of the community. What- 

inth might induce the apostles to establish elsewhere a more firm and vigor- 
ons authority, before I remembered the passage of St Jerome quoted above, 
which coincides with this view. Corinth has been generally taken as the 
model of the early Christian constitution: I suspect that it was rather an 
anomaly. 

1 Already the Xaixot are a distinct class in the Epistle of Clemens to the 
Corinthians (c zl. p. 170, edit. Coteler). This Epistle is confidently ap- 
pealed to by both parties in the controversy about church-government, and 
altogether satisfies neither. It is clear, however, from the tone of the whole 
Epistle, that the church at Corinth was any thing rather than a model of 
church-government : it had been rent with schisms ever since the days of the 
apostle. 
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ever the ordination might be which designated them 
for their peculiar function, whatever power or autlior- 
ity might be communicated by the "imposition of 
hands," it would add little to the reverence with which 
they were invested. It was at first the Christian who 
sanctified the function : afterwards the function sanc- 
tified the man. But the civil and religious concerns 
of the Church were so moulded up together, or, rather, 
the temporal were so absorbed by the spiritual, that 
not merely the teacher, but the governor, — not merely 
the bishop, properly so called, but the presbyter, in 
his character of ruler as well as of teacher, — shared 
in the same peculiar veneration. The bishop would 
be necessarily mingled up in the few secular affairs of 
the community, the governors bear their part in the 
religious ceremonial. Li this respect, again, they 
difiered from their prototypes, or elders of the syna- 
gogue. Their oflBce was, of necessity, more religious. 
The admission of members into the Jewish synagogue, 
except in the case of proselytes of righteousness, was 
a matter of hereditary right: circumcision was a 
domestic, not a public, ceremony. But baptism, or 
the initiation into the Christian community, was a sol- 
emn ceremonial, requiring previous examination and 
probation. The governing power would possess and 
exercise the authority to admit into the community. 
They would perform, or at all events superintend, the 
initiatory rite of baptism. The other distinctive rite 
of Christianity, the celebration of the Lord's Supper, 
would require a more active interference and co-opera- 
tion on the part of those who presided over the com- 
munity. To this there was nothing analogous in the 
office of the Jewish elder. Order would require that 
this ceremony should be administered by certain func- 
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tionaries. If fhe bishop presided, after his appoint- 
ment, both at the Lord's Supper itself and in the 
agape or feast which followed it, the elders would 
assist, not merely in maintaining order, but would offi- 
ciate throughout the ceremony. In proportion to the 
reverence for the consecrated elements would be 
the respect towards those under whose especial prayers, 
and in whose hands, probably from the earliest period, 
they were sanctified for the use of the assembly. The 
presbyters would likewise possess the chief voice, a 
practical initiative, in the nomination of the bishop. 
Prom all these diflFerent functions, the presbyters, and 
at length the deacons, became, as well as the bishop, a 
sacred order. But, the exclusive or sacerdotal prin- 
ciple once admitted in a religious community, its own 
corporate spirit and the public reverence would cause 
it to recede further and further, and draw the line of 
demarcation with greater rigor and depth. They 
would more and more insulate themselves from the 
commonalty of the Christian republic; they would 
become a senate, a patrician, or a privileged order ; 
and this secession into their peculiar sphere would be 
greatly facilitated by the regular gradations of the 
faithful and the catechumen, the perfect and the im- 
perfect, the initiate and half-initiate. Christians. The 
greater the variety, the more strict the subordination 
of ranks. 

Thus the bishop gradually assumed the title of pon- 
tiff: the presbyters became a sacerdotal order. IVom 
the Old Testament, and even from Paganism, the 
Christians, at first as ennobling metaphors, adopted 
their sacred appellations. Insensibly the meaning of 
these significant titles worked into the Christian sys- 
tem. They assumed, as it were, a privilege of nearer 
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approach to the Deity ; and a priestly caste grew rap- 
idly up in a religion which, in its primary institution, 
acknowledged only one mediator between earth and 
heaven. I shall subsequently trace the growth of the 
sacerdotal prindple, and the universal establishment 
of the hierarchy. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Chiistuuiity and Orientalism. 

Christianity had not only to contend with the Juda- 
Qrf^t3i ism of its native region and the Paganism 
leiigioiui. Qf ^^Q Western world, but likewise with the 
Asiatic religions, which, in the Eastern provinces of 
the Roman empire, maintained their ground, or min- 
gled themselves with the Grecian Polytheism, and had 
even penetrated into Palestine. In the silence of its 
authentic records, the direct progress of Christianity 
in the East can neither be accurately traced nor clearly 
estimated : its conflict with Orientalism is chiefly visi- 
ble in the influence of the latter upon the general sys- 
tem of Christianity, and in the tenets of the difierent 
sects which, from Simon Magus to Manes, attempted 
to reconcile the doctrines of the Gospel with the theo- 
goDical system of Asia. In the West, Christianity 
advanced with gradual but unobstructed and unrece- 
ding progress, till first the Roman empire, and success- 
ively the barbarous nations who occupied or subdued 
the rest of Europe, were brought within its pale. No 
new religion arose to dispute its supremacy ; and the 
feeble attempt of Julian to raise up a Platonic Pagan- 
ism in opposition to the religion of Christ must have 
failed, even if it had not been cut short in its first 
growth by the death of its imperial patron. In Asia, 
the progress of Christianity was suddenly arrested 
by the revival of Zoroastrianism, after the restoration 
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of the Persian kingdom upon the ruins of the Parthian 
monarchy ; and, at a later period, the vestiges of its 
former success were ahnost entirely obliterated by the 
desolating and all-absorbing conquests of Mohamme 
danism. The Armenian was the only national church 
which resisted alike the persecuting edicts of the Sas- 
sanian fire-worshippers, and, submitting to the yoke 
of the Mohammedan conqueror, rejected the worship of 
the Prophet. The other scattered communities of 
Christians, disseminated through various parts of Asia, 
on the coast of Malabar, perhaps in China, have no 
satisfactory evidence of apostolic or even of very early 
date: they are so deeply impregnated with the Nesto- 
rian system of Christianity, which, during the interval 
between the decline of the reformed Zoroastrianism 
and the first outburst of Islamism, spread to a great 
extent throughout every part of the Eastern Continent,^ 
that there is every reason to suppose them Nestorian 
in their origin.^ The contest, then, of Christianity 
with the Eastern religions must be traced in their 
re-action upon the new religion of the West. By 
their treacherous alliance, they probably operated more 
extensively to the detriment of the Evangelic religion 
than Paganism by its open opposition. Asiatic influ- 
ences have worked more completely into the body and 
essence of Christianity than any other foreign elements ; 
and it is by no means improbable, that tenets, which 
had their origin in India, have for many centuries pre- 
dominated in, or materially aflfected, the Christianity 
of the whole Western world. 
Palestine was admirably situated to become the 

^ There is an extremelj good view of the origin and histoiy of the Chiia- 
tian oommiinities in India, in Bohlen, Das alte Indien. 

< Compare the new edition of Gibbon and the editor's note on the Nee- 
toiian Christians with the fiunous inscription of Siganih, viiL 847. 
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centre and point of emanation for an nniversal religion, 
atvation On the confines of Asia and Europe, yet 
feTorabie siiflSciently secluded from both to be out of 

Ibr ft DAW 

wagion. the way of the constant flux and reflux of a 
foreign population, it commanded Egypt, and, through 
Egypt, associated Africa with the general moral 
kingdom. But it was not merely calculated for the 
birthplace of an universal faith by its local position. 
Judaism, as it were, in its character (putting 
out of sight, for an instant, its divine origin) 
stood between the religions of the East and the West. 
It was the connecting link between the European and 
the Asiatic mind. In speculative sublimity, the doc- 
trine of the Divine Unity soared to an equal height 
with the vast and imaginative cosmogonies of the East ; 
while, in its practical tendencies, it approximated to 
the active and rational genius of the West. 

The religions of Asia appear, if not of regularly 
affiliated descent, yet to possess a common and generic 
character, modified, indeed, by the genius of the differ- 
ent people, and perhaps by the prevailing tone of mind 
in the authors and founders of new doctrines. Prom 
the banks of the Gkmges, probably from the shores 
of the Yellow Sea and the coasts of further India, to 
the Phoenician borders of the Mediterranean and the 
imdefined limits of Phrygia in Asia Minor, there was 
that connection and similitude, that community of 
certain elementary principles, that tendency to certain 
combinations of physical and moral ideas, which may 
be expressed by the term Orientalism.^ The specula- 

1 Compare Windischman, Philosophie in Fortgang der Welt-Geschichte. 
Windischman was a friend — I believe I may ventiue to say a disciple — of 
F. Schlegel, and belongs to the high Boman-Catholio school in Gennany. 
His book, which is foil of abstmse thought and learning, develops the 
tiiaoiy of a primitive tradition diflfhsed through the East 
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five theology of the higher, the sacerdotal order, which 
in some countries left the superstitions of oeneni 
the vulgar undisturbed, or allowed their own orientausm. 
more sublime conceptions to be lowered to their rude 
and limited material notions, aspired to the primal 
Source of Being. The Emanation system of India, 
according to which the whole worlds flowed from the 
Godhead, and were finally to be re-absorbed into it ; 
the Pantheism into which this degenerated, and which 
made the collective Universe itself the Deity; the 
Dualism of Persia, according to which the antagonist 
powers were created by, or proceeded from, the One 
Supreme and Uncreated ; the Chaldean doctrine of 
divine energies or intelligences, the prototypes of the 
Cabalistic Sephiroth, and of the later Gnostic JBons, 
the same, no doubt, under different names, with the 
-^n and Protogenes, the (Jenos and Genea, with 
their regularly coupled descendants in the Phoenician 
cosmogony of Sanchoniathon ; and, finally, the primi- 
tive and simpler worship of Egypt, — all these are 
either branches of one common stock, or expressions 
of the same state of the human mind, working with 
kindred activity on the same visible phenomena of 
nature, and with the same object. 

The Asiatic mind impersonated, though it did not, 
with the Greek, humanize every thing. Light and 
Darkness, Good and Evil, the Creative and Destructive 
energy of nature, the active and passive Powers of 
generation, moral Perfection and Wisdom, Reason and 
Speech, even Agriculture and the Pastoral life, each 
was a distinct and intelligent being; they wedded 
each other according to their apparent correspond- 
ences ; they begat progeny according to the natural 
afBliation or consequence of ideas. 
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One great elementary principle pervaded the whole 
religious systems of the East, — the connection of moral 
Purity of with physical ideas ; the inherent purity j the 
MaiiKDity divinity y of mind or spirit ; the inalienable evil 
of Hatter. ^ {t^ antagonist^ matter. Whether Matter 
co-existed with the First Great Cause ; whether it was 
created by his power, but, from its innate malignity, 
became insubordinate to his will; whether it was 
extraneous to his existence, necessarily subsisting, 
though without form, till its inert and shapeless mass 
was worked upon by the Deity himself, or by his 
primal Power or Emanation, the Demiurge or Creator . 
of the existing worlds, — on these points the diflFerent 
national creeds were endlessly diversified. But, in its 
various forms, the principle itself was the universal 
doctrine of the Eastern world ; it was developed in 
their loftiest philosophy (in fact, their higher philoso- 
phy and their speculative religion were the same 
thing) ; it gave a kind of coloring even to their vulgar 
superstition, and operated, in many cases almost to 
an incredible extent, on their social and political 
system. 

This great primal tenet is alike the elementary prin- 
The univer- ciplc of the higher Brahminism and the more 
^ncipto"^ moral Buddhism of India and the remoter 
East. The theory of the division of castes supposes, 
that a larger portion of the pure mind of the Deity is 
infused into the sacerdotal and superior orders ; they 
are nearer the Deity, and with more immediate hope 
of being re-absorbed into the divine essence; while 
the lower classes are more inextricably immersed 
in the grosser matter of the world, their feeble por- 
tion of the essential spirit of the Divinity contracted 
and lost in the predominant mass of corruption and 
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malignitj.^ The Buddhist, substituting a moral for a 
hereditary approximation to the pure and elementary 
mind, rests, nevertheless, on the same primal theory, 
and carries the notion of the abstraction of the spirit- 
ual part from the foul and corporeal being to an equal, 
if not a greater, height of contemplative mysticism.^ 
Hence the sanctity of fire among the Persians ; ^ that 
element which is most subtle and defecated from all 
material corruption : it is therefore the representative 
of pure elementary mind, of Deity itself.* It exists 
independent of the material forms in which it abides, 
the Sim and the heavenly bodies. To infect this holy 
element with any excretion or emanation from the 
material form of man, to contaminate it with the 
putrescent effluvia of the dead and soulless corpse, 
was the height of guilt and impiety. 

This one simple principle is the parent of that ascet- 
icism which maintained its authority among source of 
all the older religions of the remoter East, ■**"*''™- 
forced its way at a very early period into Christianity, 
where, for some centuries, it exercised a predominant 
influence, and subdued even the active and warlike 
genius of Mohammedanism to its dreamy and ecstatic 
influence. On the cold table-lands of Thibet, in the 
forests of India, among the busy population of China, 
on the burning shores^of Siam, in Egypt and in Pales- 

1 The self-existing power declared the purest part of him to be the mouth. 
Since the Brahmen sprang firom the most excellent part; since he was the 
first-born, and since he possesses the Veda, — he is by right the chief of the 
whole creation. — Jones's Menu, i. 92, 98. 

^ See the tracts of Mahony, Joinyille, Hodgson, and Wilson, in the 
Asiatic Researches; Schmidt, Geschichte der Ost Mongolen; Bergman, 
Nomadische Streifereyen, &c. 

s Hyde, De Belig. Persarum, p. 18, ei alibi. Kleuker, Anhang zum Zen- 
davesta, vol. i. p. 116, 117. De Goigniattt, Religions de TAntiquit^, 1. ii. & 
8, p. 888. 

* Kleuker, Anhang zum Zendayetta, voL L pt 2, p. 147. De Qnlgnianti 
mbiitpra* 
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tine, in Christianized Europe, in Mohammedanized 
Asia, the worshipper of the Lama, the Faquir, the 
Bonze, the Talapoin, the Essene, the Therapeutist, 
the Monk, and the Dervish, have withdrawn firom the 
society of man, in order to abstract the pure mind 
from the dominion of foul and corrupting matter. 
Under each system, the perfection of human nature 
was estrangement from the influence of the senses, — 
those senses which were enslaved to the material ele- 
ments of the world ; an approximation to tiie essence 
of the Deity, by a total secession from the affairs, the 
interests, the passions, the thoughts, the common 
being and nature of man. The practical operation 
of this elementary principle of Eastern religion has 
deeply influenced the whole history of man. But it 
had made no progress in Europe till after the intro- 
duction of Christianity. The manner in which it 
allied itself with, or rather incorporated itself into, a 
system, to the original nature and design of which 
it appears altogether foreign, will form a most impor- 
tant and perhaps not uninteresting chapter in the 
History of Christianity. 

Celibacy was the offspring of asceticism, but it 

does not appear absolutely essential to it ; 

whether insulted nature re-asserts its rights, 
and reconciles to the practice that which is in appar- 
ent opposition to the theory, or whether it revenges, 
as it were, this rebellion of nature on one point, by 
its more violent and successful invasions upon its 
unconquerable propensities on others. The Muni in 
India is accompanied by his wife, who shares his 
solitude, and seems to offer no impediment to his 
sanctity,^ though in some cases it may be that all 

1 Abandoning all food eaten in towns, and all his honsehold utensils, let 
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connubial intercourse is sternly renounced. In Pales- 
tine, the Essene, in his higher state of perfection, 
stood in direct opposition to the spirit of the books 
of Moses, on which he still looked with the profound- 
cst reverence, by altogether refraining from marriage. 
It was perhaps in this form that Eastern asceticism 
first crept into Christianity. It assumed the elevating 
and attractive character of higher personal purity; 
it drew the line of demarcation more rigidly against 
the loose morality of the Heathen ; it afforded the 
advantage of detaching the first itinerant preachers 
of Christianity more entirely from worldly interests; 
enabled them to devote their whole, undistracted atten- 
tion to the propagation of the faith ; and left them, 
as it were, more loose from the world, ready to break 
the few and slender ties which connected them with 
it at the first summons to a glorious martyrdom.^ 
But it was not, as we shall presently observe, till 
Gnosticism began to exercise its influence on Chris- 
tianity,^ that emulous of its dangerous rival, or 

him repair to the lonely wood, committing the care of his wife to his sons, or 
accompanied by her, if she choose to attend him. — Sir W. Jone8*8 Menu, 
vL 8. I venture to refer to the pathetic tale of the hermit with his wife and 
son, from the Mahft Bhftrata, in my translations from the Sanskrit Compare 
Vishna Purana, p. 295. 

In the yery curions acconnt of the Buddhist monks (the ^ofiovaiott — the 
Schamans) in Porphyrins de AbstinentiA, lib. iy. 17, the Buddhist ascetic 
abandons his wife; and this, in general, agrees with the Buddhist theoiy. 
Female contact is unlawftd to the Buddha ascetic. See a curious instance in 
Mr. Wilson's Hindu Theatre, — The Toycart, Act viii., ffi/n«. 

1 Clement of Alexandria, howeyer, asserts that St Paul was really mar- 
ried, but left his wife behind him, lest she should interfere with his ministzy. 
This 18 bis interpretation of 1 Cor. ix. 6. 

3 Tertullian ady. Marc i. 29. '* Non tingitur apud ilium caro, nisi yirgo, 
nisi yidua, nisi c«elebs, nisi diyortio baptismum mereatur . . . nee proscri- 
bimus sed snademus sanctitatem . . . tunc denique conjugium exerts de* 
fendentes cum inimic% accusatur spurdtiie nomine in destructionem creatorif 
qui proinde conjugium pro rei honestate benedixit, incrementom generis 
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infected with its foreign opinions, the Church, in its 
general sentiment, espoused and magnified the pre- 
eminent virtue of celibacy.^ 

The European mind of the older world, as repre- 
unkoownin seutod bj the Greeks and Romans, repelled 

OiKAcii And 

Rome. for a loug time, in the busy turmoil of politi- 

cal development and the absorbing career of war and 
conquest, this principle of inactivity and secession 
from the ordinary aflFairs of life. No sacerdotal caste 
established this principle of superiority over the active 
warrior, or even over the laborious husbandman. 
With the citizen of the stirring and factious republics 
of Greece, the highest virtue was of a purely political 
and practical character. The whole man was public : 
his individuality, the sense of which was continually 
suggested and fostered under the other system, was 
lost in the member of the commonwealth. That 
which contributed nothing to the service of the state 
was held in no respect. The mind, in its abstracted 
flights, obtained little honor : it was only as it worked 
upon the welfare, the amusement, or the glory of the 
republic, that its dignity was estimated. The philoso- 
pher might discuss the comparative superiority of 
the practical or the contemplative life ; but his loftiest 
contemplations were occupied with realities, or what 
may be considered idealizing those realities to a higher 
degree of perfection : to make good citizens was the 
utmost ambition of his wisdom ; an Utopia was Us 
heaven. The Cynic, who in the East, or in Europe 
after it became impregnated with Eastern doctrines, 

^ Compare the whole argument of the third book of the Stromata of 
Clement of Alexandria. In one passage he condemns oelibacj, as leading to 
misanthropy. Zwopo dk bmu^ r^ irpo^aau toO y&fiov ol fiJtv direaxth 
uhw ToOwv^ f4 /card r^ dyiav yvoatv, etc fuaavBpcmiav ifrnfipOijaoPf 
KtU rd T^ ayamfc olxtrai KOff aimi^, — Strom. liL 9. 
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would have retired into the desert to his solitary her- 
mitage, in order to withdraw himself entirely from 
the common interests, sentiments, and connections of 
mankind; in Greece, took up his station in the 
crowded forum, or, pitching his tub in the midst of 
the concourse at the public games, inveighed against 
the vices and follies of mankind. Plato, if he had 
followed the natural bent of his genius, 
might have introduced, and indeed did intro- 
duce, as much as the Grecian mind was capable of 
imbibing of this theory of the opposition of mind and 
matter, with its ordinary consequences. The commu- 
nities of his older master Pythagoras, who had proba- 
bly visited the East, and drank deep of the Oriental 
mysticism, approached in some respects nearer to the 
contemplative character of monastic institutions. But 
the active mind of the Greek predominated ; and the 
followers of Pjrthagoras, instead of founding coeno- 
bitic institutions, or secluding themselves in medita- 
tive solitude, settled some of the flourishing republics 
of Magna Graecia. The great master, in whose steps 
Plato professed to tread more closely, was so essen- 
tially practical and unimaginative as to bind his 
followers down to a less Oriental system of philoso- 
phy. While, therefore, in his Timaeus, Plato at- 
tempted to harmonize parts of the cosmogonical 
theories of Asia with the more humanized mythology 
of Greece, the work which was more accordant to the 
genius of his country was his Republic, in which all 
his idealism was, as it were, confined to the earth. 
Even his religion, though of much sublimer cast than 
the popular superstition, was yet considered chiefly 
in its practical operation on the welfare of the state. 
It was his design to elevate humanity to a higher 
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state of moral dignity ; to cultivate the material body, 
as well as the immaterial soul, to the height of per- 
fection ; not to sever, as far as possible, the connection 
between these ill-assorted companions, or to withdraw 
the purer mind from its social and political sphere, 
into solitary and inactive communion with tiie Deity. 
In Rome, tlie general tendency of the national 
mind was still more essentially public and 
political. In the republic, — except in a 
few less distinguished men, the Laelii and the Attici, 
— even their philosophy was an intellectual recreation 
between the more pressing avocations of their higher 
duties: it was either to brace and mature the mind 
for future service to the state, or as a solace in hours 
of disappointed ambition or the haughty satiety of 
glory. Civil science was the end and aim of all ihejr 
philosophic meditation. Like their ancient king, if 
they retired for communion with the Egeria of philoso- 
phy, it was in order to bring forth, on their return, 
more ample stores of political and legislative wisdom. 
Under the imperial government, they took refuge in 
the lofty reveries of the porch, as they did in inordi- 
nate luxury, 'from the degradation and enforced 
inactivity of servitude. They fled to the phUosophio 
retirement, from the barrenness, in all high or stirring 
emotions, which had smitten the senate and the 
Comitia ; still looking back with a vain but lingering 
hope, that the state might summon them again from 
retirement without dignity, from a contemplative life, 
which by no means implied an approximation to the 
divine, but rather a debasement of the human nature. 
Some, indeed, degraded their high tone of philosophy 
by still mingling in the servile politics of the day: 
Seneca lived and died the votary and the victim of 
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court intrigue. The Thraseas stood aloof, not in eo- 
static meditation on the primal Author of Being, btlt 
on the departed liberties of Rome ; their soul aspired 
no higlier than to unite itself with the ancient genius 
of the republic. 

Orientalism had made considerable progress towards 
the West before the appearance of Chris- orienteitem 
tianity. While the popular Pharisaism of a«i». "" 
the Jews had embodied some of the more practical 
tenets of Zoroastrianism, the doctrines of the remoter 
East had found a welcome reception with the Essene. 
Yet, even with him, regular and unintermitting labor, 
not inert and meditative abstraction, was the principle 
of the ascetic community. It might almost seem that 
there subsisted some secret and indelible congeniality, 
sgme latent consanguinity, whether from kindred, 
common descent, or from conquest, between the caste- 
divided population on the shores of the Gunges, and 
the same artificial state of society in the valley of the 
Nile, so as to assimilate in so remarkable a manner 
their religion.^ It is certain, that the genuine Indian 
mysticism first established a permanent Western set- 
tlement in the deserts of Egypt. Its first combina- 
tion seems to have been with the Egyptian Judaism 
of Alexandria, and to have arisen from the dreaming 
Platonism, which, in the schools of that city, had 
been engrafted on the Mosaic Institutes. The Egyp- 
tian Monks were the lineal descendants of the Jewish 
Therapeut», described by Pbilo.^ Though the Therar 

1 Bohlen'a work, Das alte Indien, — of which the excellence in all other 
reBpecta, as a condensed abstract of all that oar own conntiTmen and the 
scholars of Germany and France have collected concerning India, will be 
vniverBally acknowledged,— is written to maintain the flieoEy of the early 
connection of India and Egypt 

3 Philonis Opera, Mangey, toL iL p. 471. 
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peute, like the Essenes^ were in some respects a 
productive communiiy, yet they approached much 
nearer to the contemplative and indolent fraternities 
of the farther East. The arid and rocky desert 
around them was too stubborn to make much return 
to their less regular and less systematic cultivation : 
visionary indolence would grow upon them by degrees. 
The commimities either broke up into the lairs of 
solitary hermits, or were constantly throwing off their 
more enthusiastic votaries deeper inter the desert: 
the severer mortifications of the flesh required a 
more complete isolation from the occupations, as 
well as the amusements or enjoyments, of life. To 
change the wilderness into a garden by patient industry 
was to inthrall the spirit in some degree to the service 
of the body; and, in process of time, the principle 
was carried to its height. The more dreary the 
wilderness, the more unquestioned the sanctity of its 
inhabitant ; the more complete and painful the priva- 
tion, the more holy the worshipper; the more the 
man put off his own nature, and sank below the 
animal to vegetative existence, the more consummate 
his spiritual perfection. The full growth of this 
system was of a much later period : it did not come 
to maturity till after Christianity had passed through 
its conflict with Gnosticism; but its elements were, 
no doubt, floating about in the different Western 
regions of Asia, and either directiy through Gnosti- 
cism, or from the emulation of the two sects, which 
outbid each other, as it were, in austerity, it worked, 
at length, into the very intimate being of the Gospel 
religion. 

The singular felicity, the skill and dexterity, if I 
may so speak, witii which Christianity at first woimd its 
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way through these conflicting elements, combining 
what was pure and lofty in each, in some in- combination 
stances unavoidably speaking their language, ^^^iJiSl*** 
and simplifying, harmonizing, and modifying ^'^''^'^^y- 
each to its own peculiar system, increases our admira- 
tion of its unrivalled wisdom, its deep insight into the 
universal nature of man, and its pre-acquaintance, as 
it were, with the countless diversities of human charac- 
ter prevailing at the time of its propagation. But, 
unless the same profound wisdom had watched over 
its inviolable preservation, which presided over its 
origin; unless it had been constantly administered 
with the same superiority to the common passions and 
interests and speculative curiosity of man, — a re 
action of the several systems over which it prevailed 
was inevitable. On a wide and comprehensive survey 
of the whole history of Christianity, and considering it 
as left altogether to its own native force and impulse, 
it is difficult to estimate how far the admission, even 
the predominance, of these foreign elements, by which 
it was enabled to maintain its hold on different ages 
and races, may not have contributed both to its origi- 
nal success and its final permanence. The Eastern 
asceticism outbid Christianity in that austerity, that 
imposing self-sacrifice, that intensity of devotion, which 
acis with the greatest rapidity, and secures the most 
lasting authority over rude and unenlightened minds. 
By coalescing to a certain point with its antagonist, it 
embraced within its expanding pale those who would 
otherwise, according to the spirit of their age, have 
been carried beyond its sphere by some enthusiasm 
more popular and better suited to the genius of the 
time, or the temperament of the individual. If it 
lost in purity, it gained in power, perhaps in perma- 
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nence. No doubt, in its first contest with Orientalism 
were sown those seeds which grew up at a later period 
into Monasticism ; it rejected the tenets, but admitted 
the more insidious principle of Gnosticism : jet there 
can be little doubt that in the dark ages, the monastic 
spirit was among the great conserratiye and influential 
elements of Christianity. 

The form in which Christianity first encoimtered 
this wide-spread Orientalism was either Gnosticism,^ 
or, if that philosophy had not then become consoli- 
dated into a system, those opinions which subsequently 
grew up into that prevalent doctrine of Western Asia. 
The first Orientalist was Simon Magus. In the conflict 
with St. Peter, related in the Acts, nothing 

StnumMagus. 

transpires as to the personal history of this 

1 In thia view of Gnosticism, besides constant reference to the original 
anihorities, I must acknowledge mj- obligations to Bracker, Hist Phil. vol. iL 
p. 1, c 8 ; to Mosheim, De Reb. Christ ante Const Mag. ; to Beansobre, Hist 
da Manich^isme; but, above all, to the excellent Histoire da Gnosticisme, hy 
M. Matter of Stiasburg, 2 vols. 8yo. Paris, 1828. Since the first pobllcation 
of this work, new light has been thrown on Gnosticism and the Gnostic teach- 
ing by the discoveiy of the (imperfect) Philosophomena, first erroneoasly 
attributed to Oiigen by the editor £. MiUer, first and condasiyely proved by 
the learning and sagacity of Bunsen to be the work of Hippolytus, Bishop of 
Porto near Borne, in the early part of the third century. On this pomt al- 
most all are agreed, — even Bansen's most learned antagonists on other 
questions raised by this book. Dr. Wordsworth and Dollinger. On this con- 
troversy I have expressed my judgment ftilly in a note to Latin Christianity, 
vol. i. p. 85. I think Bunsen triumphant in most points. In the Epistles to 
Archdeacon Hare, and in the Analecta published by Bunsen, in his great 
work Christianity and Mankind, will be found sele<ked and illustrated the 
chief texts of the PhUosophumena which bear on the rise and development 
of Gnosticism. Perhaps, as usual, Bunsen's bold and imaginative divination 
sees much which eyes not less keen, but endowed with less magnifying pow- 
ers, will &il to discern. 

Besides this work, the ChrisUiche Gnosis of Banr, and the mature opin- 
ions of Neander in the second edition of his History, will satisfy readers who 
cave to plunge into that dim labyrinth of Gnosticism, and to hivestigate its 
mysteries at greater length than the extent and proportions of my work, and 
my judgment as to the importance of such researches, pennit me to expand 
into. (1868.) 
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remarkable man, excepting the extensive success with 
which he had practised his magical arts in Samaria, 
and the Oriental title which he assumed, — " the Power 
of Grod." His first overtures to the apostle appear as 
though he were desirous of conciliating the friendship 
and favor of the new teacher, and would not have been 
unwilling to have acted a subordinate part in the for- 
mation of his increasing sect. But, from his first 
rejection, Simon Magus was an opponent, if there be 
any truth in the wild legends, which are still extant, 
the rival, of Christianity.^ On the arrival of the 
Christian teachers in Samaria, — where, up to that 
period, his influence had predominated, — Simon paid 
homage to the reality of his miracles, by acknowledg- 
ing their superiority to his own. Still, it should seem 
that he only considered them as more adroit wonder- 
workei-s, or, as is more probable, possessed of some 
peculiar secrets beyond his own knowledge of the laws 
of nature, or possibly (for imposture and superstition 
are ever closely allied) he may have supposed that 
they had intercourse with more powerful spirits or 
intelligences than his own. Jesus was to him either 
some extraordinary proficient in magic, who had 
imparted his prevailing gifts to his followers, the apos- 
tles; or some superior genius, who lent himself to 
their bidding; or, what Simon asserted himself to be, 
some.power emanating more directly from the primal 
Deity. The "gift of the Holy Ghost" seemed to 
communicate a great portion, at least, of this magic 

1 It is among the most hopeless difficulties in early Christian histoiy to 
decide, to oae^ft own satisfaction, what gromndwork of trath tiiero may bo m 
thoee works which bear the name of St Clement, and rdate the contests of 
St. Peter and Simon Magus. That in their present form they are a kind 
of religious romance, few will doubt; but they are certamly of great aati* 
qmty, and il is difficolt to supposo tkt» ettber pui« isrentioA or watm em- 
bellishments of the simple history in the Acts. 

▼OL. II. 4 r^ T 
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influence, and to place the initiated in possession of 
some mighty secrets, or to endow him with the con- 
trol of some potent spirits. Simon's oflFer of pecuniary 
remuneration betrays at once either that his own 
object was sordid, as he suspected theirs to be ; or, at 
the highest, he sought to increase, by a combination 
with them, his own reputation and influence. Nor, on 
the indignant refusal of St. Peter, does his entreaty for 
their prayers, lest he should incur the wrath of their 
ofiended Deity, by any means imply a more accurate 
and Christian conception of their religion : it is 
exactly the tone of a man, half impostor and half 
enthusiast, who trembles before the oflended anger 
of some mightier superhuman being, whom his inef- 
fectual magic has no power to control or to appease. 
We collect no more than this from the narrative in the 
Acts.i 

Yet, unless Simon was in fact a personage of con- 
siderable importance during the early history of Chris- 
tianity, it is difficult to account for his becoming, as he 
is called by Beausobre, the hero of the Romance of 
Heresy. If Simon was the same with that magician, a 
Cypriot by birth, who was employed by Felix as agent 
in his intrigue to detach Drusilla from her husband,^ 
this part of his character accords with the charge of 
licentiousness advanced both against his life and his 
doctrines by his Christian opponents. This is by no 
means improbable ; and indeed, even if he was not a 
person thus politically prominent and influential, 
the early writers of Christianity would scarcely have 
concurred in representing him as a formidable and 
dangerous antagonist of the fSuth, as a kind of 

1 ActeyiiL9,24. 

* Joee|>h., Ant xx. 6, 2. Comp«n KrebB and Kninoel, in loeo Acts 
Apost 
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personal rival of St. Peter, without some other ground- 
work for the fiction besides the collision recorded 
in the Acts. The doctrines which are ascribed to 
him and to his followers, who continued to exist 
for two or three centuries,^ harmonize with the 
glimpse of his character and tenets in the writings of 
St. Luke. 

Simon probably was one of that class of adventurers 
which abounded at this period, or like Apollo- hu mi 
nius of Tyana and others at a later time, with "»d *«»«». 
whom the opponents of Christianity attempted to con- 
found Jesus and his apostles. His doctrine was Ori- 
ental in its language and in its pretensions.^ He was 
the first ^on or Emanation, or rather perhaps the first 
manifestation, of the primal Deity. He assumed, not 
merely the title of the Great Power or Virtue of Gtod, 
but all the other appellations, — the Word, the Perfec- 
tion, the Paraclete, the Almighty, the whole combined 
attributes of the Deity.* He had a companion, 
Helena, according to the statement of his 
enemies, a beautiful prostitute,^ whom he found at 
Tyre, who became in l^e manner the first conception 
(the Ennoea) of the Deity ; but who, by her conjunc- 
tion with matter, had been enslaved to its malignant 
influence, and, having fallen under the power of evil 

1 Origen denies the existence of liying Simonians in his day (Contra 
Cels. Ub. i.) ; which impUes that thej had subsisted nearly up to that time. 

* Irensns, lib. L c SO; the fhllest of the eariy aaUiorities on Simon. 
Compare Grabe^s notes. The personal conflict iHth St Peter in Bome, and 
the fiunons inscription, " Semoni Sanco," must, I think, be abandoned to 
legend. That Simon was a heresiarch, and a heresiarch of great power 
and wide inflnence, not a mythical personage created out of the passage hi 
the Acts of the Apostles, is ftirther and still more conclosivaly shown in the 
Sixth Book of the Philosophnmena. 

9 M Ego snm Sermo Dei, ego smn Spedosns, ego Paradetos, ego Omnipo* 
tens, ego omnia Del**-— Hieronym. in Matth., Op. iy. 114. 

^ Iren«us, as above. 
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angels, had been in a constant state of transmigration, 
and, among other mortal bodies, had occupied that 
of the famous Helen of Troy. Beausobre,^ who ele- 
vates Simon into a Platonic philosopher, explains the 
Helena as a sublime allegory. She was the Psyche of 
his philosophic romance. The soul, by evil influences, 
had become imprisoned in matter. By her the Deity 
had created the angels: the angels, enamoured of 
her, had inextricably entangled her in that polluting 
bondage, in order to prevent her return to heaven. 
To fly from their embraces, she had passed from 
body to body. Connecting this fiction with the 
Grecian mythology, she was Minerva, or imperson- 
ated Wisdom;^ perhaps, also, Helena, or embodied 
Beauty.^ 

It is by no means inconsistent with the character of 
OrientaUsm, or with the spirit of the times, to recon- 
cile much of these difierent theories. According to 
the Eastern system of teaching by symbolic action, 
Simon may have carried about a living and real illus- 
tration of his allegory : his Helena may have been to 
his disciples the mystic image of an Emanation from 
the Divine Mind ; her native purity, indeed, originally 
defiled by the contagious malignity of matter, but 
under the guidance of the Hierophant, or rather by her 
sanctifying association with the "Power of God," 
either soaring again to her primal sanctity, or even, 

1 Beaosobre, Hist, da Manich^isme, L 85. 

* His disciples worshipped two statues, — of Simon as Zeus, of Helen as 
Athene. EUova re tov liftuvog ixovaiv eig A<df fiop^, kcH tjtc 'EXi- 
vtfc iv fMp^ kdtfvaCf Kol ToOrac irpooKwovai, rdv fikv KoXovvrec Kvpiov, r^ 
di Kvpiav, — Philosophnmena, yi. p. 176. 

* ffTtc &el Karaytvofievy kv ywcu^lv tr&paooe r^ iv KocfUft dwofiof did 
vd ianmkppXiirw abr^' koXXoc, p. 174. The Trcgan war seems to hare 
iMen held as a type of this shrift among the wodd-mling angels, caused by 
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while the grosser body was still abandoned to its 
inalienable corruption, emancipating the uninfected 
and unparticipant soul from all the deprayation, almost 
firom the consciousness, of corporeal indul- Probabmtj 
gence. Be this as it may; whether the ofsimon. 
opinions of Simon were derived from Platonism, or, as 
it is much more likely, immediately from Eastern 
sources, — his history is singularly characteristic of 
the state of the public mind at this period of the 
world. A man assuming the lofty appellation of 
the Power of Gk)d, and, with his female associate, 
personating the male and female Energies or Intel- 
ligences of the Deity, appears to our colder European 
reason a fiction too monstrous even for the proverbial 
credulity of human kind. But this Magianism of 
Simon must be considered in reference to the whole 
theory of theurgy or magic, and the prevalent theoso- 
phy or notions of the divine nature. In the East, 
superstition had in general repudiated the grossly 
material forms in which the Western anthropomor- 
phism had embodied its gods; it remained more 
spiritual, but it made up for this by the fantastic 
manner in which it multiplied the gradations of spir- 
itual beings more or less remotely connected with the 
first great Supreme. The more subtile the spirits, in 
general they were the more beneficent; the more 
intimately associated with matter, the more malignant. 
The avowed object of Simon was to destroy the 
authority of the evil spirits, and to emancipate man- 
kind from their control. This peopling of the universe 
with a regularly descending succession of beings was 
common to the whole East ; perhaps, in great part, to 
the West. The later Jewish doctrine of angels and 
devils approached nearly to it ; it lurked in Platonism, 
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and assumed a higher form in the Eastern cosmogo- 
nies. In these it not merely assigned guardian or 
hostile beings to individuals or to nations, but its 
peculiar creator to the material universe, from which 
it aspired altogether to keep aloof the origin and 
author of the spiritual world ; though the latter supe- 
rior and benignant Being was ordinarUj introduced as 
interfering in spme manner to correct, to sanctify, and 
to spiritualize the world of man ; and it was in accord- 
ance with this part of the theory that Simon pro- 
claimed himself the representative of Deity. That 
such was the Simonian doctrine, I think there can 
be no doubt: a very small part, however, only its 
elementary notions, can with any probability be traced 
to Simon himself. He was but the remote parent 
of a numerous, wide-spread, and inventive line of 
successors.* 

1 According to the Philoeophnmena, Simon of Gettim in Samaria called 
himself a god, in imitation of a certain Apeethus, who in Libya trained some 
parrots to say, ** Apsethus is a god," and then let them loose. They flew 
abroad, all oyer Libya and as fkr as Greece. He obtained divine worship. 
But a clever Greek found out the trick, caught some of the parrots, and taught 
them to say, "Apsethus shut us up, and taught us to say, 'Apsethus is a 
god.* " He let them fly to Libya. Upon which the Libyans burned Apse- 
thus as an impostor. This is an old story told of Hanno the Carthaginian. 
— ^lian, Var. Hist, xiv. 80. Its introduction, and the stress laid upon it by 
Hippolytus, do not g^ve a very high notion either of the learning or the fieur- 
^ess of the " Refhter of Heresies." But what is really curious and valuable 
in the work b the citations from the &rr6^aatc fuyahi (the Great Announce- 
ment, the Scriptures, it may be called, of the Simonian sect). Of the exist- 
ence of this book there can be no doubt That it was written by the Simon 
Magus of the Acts, it were utter absurdity to suppose. It may have been the 
work of Dositheus or Menander, or of both of them, the true founders and 
inventors of Simonianism. Tet there can be no doubt that it was accepted by 
Hippolytus as the authentic work of Simon. The chaos of opinions which 
it discloses is ahnost inconceivable. Simon must have been well read in 
Plato and Aristotle, if not in Pythagoras (Hippolytus everywhere discerns 
the influence, almost the exclusive influence, of Greek philosophy). He 
ifootes the poet Empedodee. His Helena (he also allegorized the wooden 
horse) is derived from Homer and Stesichorus. He is equally fruniliar with 
the Old Testament (among other points he hdds fire to be the Primal God- 
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But Simon Iiimself was at no time a Christian ; 
neither was the heir and successor of his doctrines, 
Menander;^ and it was not till it had made some 

head : this he borrowedi aocordhig to Hippoljtns, from the saying of Moses, 
** Our God is a consuming fire **) and with the New: his Helena is the ** lost 
sheep " of the Gospels. And we read the following strange parody, to oor ean 
proline, on the great tmths of Christianity : '* As he had redeemed his Helena, 
so by his own wisdom {hriyvoaeuc, his Gnosis) he had brought salvation 
to the world. For the angels, throogfa their ambition, having administered 
the world badly, he had come for the restoration of all things, metamorphosed 
and made equal to the Principalities and Powers, and to the Angels, so as to 
appear as a man, not being man, and to suffer seemingly in Judca, though 
he did not suffer [with Bunsen, I erase the koI], and appeared to the Jews as 
the Son, in Samaria as the Father, among the Gentiles as the Holy Ghost. 
But be permitted himself to be called by any name by which men chose to 
caU him. The prophets, he avert, altered their prophecies inspired by the 
angels who created the world [the evil Demiurge], whom therefore the be- 
lievers in Simon and Helena do not regard, but assert their own perfect free- 
dom. For they say that they are saved by his grace [the grace of Simon].** 
(Bunsen, by one of his arbitraiy decisions, to my judgment in contradiction 
to the whole text, supposes all this to be the Simonian description of our Sa- 
vior, Jesus, not that of Simon.) 

Indeed, the most remarkable part of this doctrine is its strong opposition 
to that of the Clementine Homilies. Here throughout Simon is the Saviour; 
he is the Christ, He that hath stood, that stands, that will stand (Hippolytus 
would show that he is not the Saviour), drt xf^arbg obK ffv Xificn', 6 icrCic, 
ardc, OTtfOOfievoc, p. 162. 

In the Acts we read that Simon's followers said, ^ This man is the great 
Power of God " {dwofuc tov Qeov ^ fieya?.fj) ; and, according to all this sys- 
tem, the great Power was the efflux of the Ineffable, Unapproachable, Un- 
known Godhead, the Redeemer of the materialized souls of men. In the 
Clementines he is the antagonist of St. Peter. Even in his end, there is a sin- 
gular peculiarity in the fable. Here, too, in Rome, he is opposed to St Peter. 
But instead of attempting to fly, as in the vulgar tradition (Apoet. Const vi. 9), 
and falling and breaking his neck, Simon offered to be buried alive, and de- 
clared that he would rise again on the third day. His disciples buried him 
in a deep trench; ** but to this day," says Hippolytus, ^ they await his resur- 
rection.** 

Neander dismisses Simon and the Simonians almost with contempt The 
Philosophumena, I think, show that I am right in attaching more importance 
to these doctrines, as an early source and manifestation of Gnostic opinions. 

^ Menander baptized m his own name, being $ttU by the St^eme Power 
of God, His baptism conferred a resurrection not only to eternal life, but to 
eternal youth. An opinion, as M. Matter j vastly observes, not easily recon- 
cilable to those who considered the body the unworthy prison of the souL — 
Irenseus, i. 21. Matter, L 219. 
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progress in the Syrian and Asiatic cities, that Chris- 
tianity came into closer contact with those Gnostic or 
pre-6nostic systems, which, instead of opposing it with 
direct hostility, received it with more insidious venera- 
tion, and warped it into an unnatural accordance with 
their own principles. As the Jew watched the appear- 
ance of Jesus, and listened to his announcement as 
the Messiah, in anxious suspense, expecting that even 
yet He would assume those attributes of temporal 
grandeur and visible majesty which, according to his 
conceptions, were inseparable from the true Messiah ; 
as, even after the death of Jesus, the Jewish Chris- 
tians still eagerly anticipated his immediate return to 
judgment, his millennial reign, and his universal 
Gnosticism dominion, — so many of the Oriental specu- 
SSSff^h latists, as soon as Christianity began to be 
Christianity, developed, hailed it as the completion of 
their own wild theories, and forced it into accordance 
with their universal tenet of distinct intelligences 
emanating from the primal Being. Thus Christ, who 
to the vulgar Jew was to be a temporal king, to the 
Cabalist or the Chaldean, or to men of kindred 
opinions, became a Sephiroth, an jEon, an emanation 
from the one Supreme. While the author of the 
religion remained on earth, and while the religion 
itself was still in its infancy, Jesus was in danger of 
being degraded into a King of the Jews ; his Gospel, 
of becoming the code of a new religious republic.^ 

1 The EbiooHes of Neander. Neander*8 chapter on the Ebionites and 
Nazarenes is excellent I acquiesce in his explanation of Eblon (from the 
Hebrev word '|'i'^^« the poor); but instead of taking the word, as Origen 
did, in his allegoric vein, as a contemptaoos appellation from their poverty 
of doctrine, I would suppose that these refugees who fled during the war of 
Titus and the war of Hadrian, and stole back to Jerusalem, were poor as 
compared with the Gentile Christians, and the eariier Christians o' Palestine 
addressed by St. James in his Epistle, ** Go to now, ye rich men." 
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Directly it got beyond the borders of Palestine, and 
the name of Christ had acquired sanctity and venera- 
tion in the Eastern cities, he became a kind of meta- 
physical impersonation, while the religion lost its 
purely moral cast, and assumed the character of a 
speculative theogony. 

Ephesus is the scene of the first collision between 
Christianity and Orientalism of which we can _ 

^ Ephenu. 

trace any authentic record. Ephesus I have 
before described as the great emporium of magic arts, 
and the place where the unwieldy allegory of the East 
lingered in the bosom of the more elegant Grecian 
humanism.^ Here the Greek, the Oriental, the Jew, 
the philosopher, the magician, the follower of John the 
Baptist, the teacher of Christianity, were no doubt 
encouraged to settle by the peaceful opulence of the 
inhabitants, and the constant influx of strangers, under 
the proudly indifferent protection of the municipal 
authorities and of the Roman Government. In Ephe- 
sus, according to universal tradition, survived the 
last of the apostles; and here the last of 

^ 8t. John. 

the Gospels — some have supposed, I think 
rightly, the latest of the writings of the New Testament 
— appeared in the midst of this struggle with the for- 
eign elements of conflicting systems. This Gospel was 
written, I conceive, not against any peculiar 
sect or individual, but to arrest the spirit of 
Orientalism, which was working into the essence of 
Christianity, destroying its beautiful simplicity, and 
threatening altogether to change both its design and 
its effects upon mankind. In some points, it neces^ 

1 The Temple of Diana was the triamph of pure Grecian architecture; but 
iMf statue was not that of the divme Huntress, like that twin sister of the 
Belvidere Apollo in the gallery at Paris: she was the Diana multimammai 
the emblematio impersonation of All-productive, All-nutritive Nature. 
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sarily spoke the language, which was common alike, 
though not precisely with the same meaning, to the 
Platonism of the West and the Theogonism of the 
East. But how different and peculiar its sense ! It 
kept the moral and religious, if not altogether distinct 
firom the physical notions, yet clearly and invariably 
predominant. While it appropriated the well-known 
and almost imiversal term, the Logos, or Word of 
God, to the divine author of Christianity,^ and even 
adopted some of the imagery from the hypothesis of 
conflicting light and darkness; yet it altogether re- 
jected all the wild cosmogonical speculations on the 
formation of the world: it was silent on that ele- 
mentary distinction of the Eastern creed, the separation 
of matter from the ethereal mind. The union of the 
soul with the Deity, though m the writings of John it 
takes something of a mystic tone, is not the Pantheistic 
absorption into the parent Deity: it is an union by 
the aspiration of the pious heart, the conjunction by 
pure and holy love with the Deity, who, to the ecstatic 
moral affection of the adorer, is himself pure love. 
It insists not on abstraction from matter, but from sin, 
from hatred, from all fierce and corrupting passions : 
its new life is active as well as meditative ; a social 
principle, which incorporates together all pure and holy 
men, and conjoins them with their federal head, Christ, 
the image and representative of the God of love : it is 
no principle of isolation in solitary and rapturous medi- 
tation ; it is a moral, not an imaginative purity. 

Among the opponents to the holy and sublime 

Christianity of St. John, during his residence at Ephe- 

_ sus, the names of the Nicolaitans and of 

Gerinthus alone have survived.* Of the 

1 Compftre Burton (Bampton Lectures), who ftillj admits this. 

> General tradition derived the Nicolaitans from Nicolas, one of the lervn 
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tenets of the former, and the author of the doc« 
trine, nothing precise is known; but the indignant 
language with which they are alluded to in the Sacred 
Writings implies, that they were not merely hostile 
to the abstract doctrines, but also to the moral effects 
of the Gbspel. Nor does it appear quite clear that 
the Nicolaitans were a distinct and organized sect. 

Oerinthus was the first, of whose tenets we have any 
distinct statement, who, admitting the truth 
of Cliristianity, attempted to incorporate with 
it foreign and Oriental tenets.^ Oerinthus was of 
Jewish descent, and educated in the Judsdo-Platonic 
school of Alexandria.^ His system was a singular 
and apparently incongruous fusion of Jewish, Ohris- 
tian, and Oriental notions. He did not, like Simon or 
Menander, invest himself in a sacred and mysterious 
character, though he pretended to angelic revelations.^ 
Like all the Orientals, his imagination was haunted 
with the notion of the malignity of matter ; and his 
object seems to have been to keep both the primal 
Being and the Christ uninfected with its contagion. 

deacons, Acts vL 6. Ensebios (Ecd. Hist. L iii. c 29) relates a story, that 
Nicolas, accused of being Jealous of his beautiftil wife, offered her in matri- 
mony to whoever chose to take her. His followers, on this example, founded 
the tenet of promiscuous concubinage. Wetstein, with whom Michaelis and 
BosenmUller are inclined to agree, supposed that Nicolas was a translation of 
the Hebrew word Bileam, both signifying, in their respective languages, the 
subduer or the destroyer of the people. Blichaelis, Eichhom, and Storr sup- 
pose, therefore, that it was the name rather of a sect than an individual, and 
the same with those mentioned in 2 Pet ii. 10, 13, 18 ; iii. 8 ; Jude 8, 16. See 
Bosenmiiller on Bev. ii. 6. The Philoeophumena takes the popular view 
of the Nicolaitans from Nicolas the deacon : it is precisely the same view and 
in the same words with Irenaus. 

1 See Mosheim, De Rebus ante C. M. p. 109. Matter, L 22L 
3 Theodoret, ii. c. 8. This is expressed by the Philosophumena. It con- 
firms also Neander^s ingenious connection of the tenets with those of Philo. 
< Eusebius, £. H. iii. 28, from Caius the presbyter, TeparoXoytac ifdv d( 
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The Creator of the material world, therefore, was a 
secondary being, — an angel or angels; as Cerinthns 
seems to have adhered to the Jewish, and did not 
adopt the Oriental language.* But his national and 
hereditary reverence for the Law withheld him from 
that bold and hostile step which was taken by most of 
the other Gnostic sects, to which, no doubt, the gen- 
eral animosity to the Jews in Syria and Egypt con- 
curred, — the identification of the God of the Jewish 
covenant with the inferior and malignant author of 
the material creation. He retained, according to one 
account, his reverence for the rites, the ceremonies, 
the Law, and the Prophets ^ of Judaism, to which he 
was probably reconciled by the allegoric interpretations 
of Pliilo. The Christ, in his theory, was of a higher 
order than those secondary and subordinate beings 
who had presided over the older world. But, with 
the jealousy of all the Gnostic sects, lest the pure 
Emanation from the Father should be unnecessaiily 
contaminated by too intimate a conjunction with a 
material and mortal form, he relieved him from the 
degradation of a human birth, by supposing tliat the 
Christ above descended on the man Jesus at his 
baptism; and from the ignominy of a mortal death, 
by making liim re-ascend before that crisis, having 
accomplished his mission of making known ^' the 
Unknown Father," the pure and primal Being, of 
whom the worsliippers of the Creator of the material 
universe, and of the Jehovah of the Jews, were alike 
ignorant. But the most inconsequential part of the 
doctrine of Cerinthns was his retention of the Jew- 

^ Epiphanii Hsr. viii. 28. According to Irenieus, " a virtute quadam valdd 
BeparatA, et distante ab eft principalitate qu» est super oniverBa et ignorante 
emn qui est super omnia Deum." — Iren., i. 26. 

^ Inferior angels to tliose of the Law inspired the prophets. 
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ish doctrine of the millennium. It must, indeed, have 
been purified from some of its grosser and more 
sensuid images; for the Ghristos, the immaterial 
Emanation from the Father, was to preside during its 
long period of harmony and peace.^ 

The later Gnostics were bolder but more consistent 
innoTators on the simple scheme of Chris- j^^ 
tianitj. It was not till the second century Q*»~**«- 
that the combination of Orientalism with Christianity 
was matured into the more perfect Gnosticism. This 
was, perhaps, at its height from about the year 120 to 
140. In all the great cities of the East, in which 
Christianity had established its most flourishing com- 
munities, sprang up this rival, which aspired to a still 
higher degree of knowledge than was revealed in the 
Gospel, and boasted that it soared almost as much 
above the vulgar Christianity as above the vulgar 
Paganism. Antioch, where the first church of the 
Christians had been opened, beheld the followers of 
Saturninus withdrawing, in a proud assurance of their 
superiority, from the common brotherhood of believers, 
and insulating themselves as the gifted possessors of 
still higher spiritual secrets. Edessa, whose king 
very early Christian fable had exalted into a personal 
correspondent with the Saviour, rang with the mystic 
hymns of Bardesanes ; to the countless religious and 
philosophical factions of Alexandria were added those 
of Basilides and Valeutinus; until a still more un- 
scrupulous and ardent enthusiast, Marcion of Pontus, 
threw aside in disdaija the whole existing religion of 
the Gk)spel, remodelled the sacred books, and estab- 

1 CeEinthiis was considered by some early writers the author of the Apoca- 
Ijpee, because that work appeared to contain his grosser doctrine of the mil- 
lennial rei^ of Christ — Dion jsios apud Eoseb , iii. 282 ; yiL 26. 
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liflhed himself as the genuine hierophant of the real 
Christian mysteries. 

Gnosticism, though very different from Christianity, 
The primal was of a sublimo and imposing character as 
enottidfliii. an imaginative creed, and not more imreason- 
able than the other attempts of human reason to solve 
the inexplicable secret, the origin of evil. Though 
variously modified, the systems of the diflFerent teach- 
ers were essentially the same. The primal Deity 
remained aloof in his unapproachable majesty; the 
Unspeakable, the IneflFable, the Nameless, the Self- 
existing.^ The Pleroma, the fulness of the 
Godhead, expanded itself in still outspread- 
ing circles, and approached, till it comprehended, the 
universe. Prom the Pleroma emanated all spiritual 
being, and to the Pleroma all such being was to 
return and mingle again in indissoluble unity. By 
their entanglement in malign and hostile matter, — 
the source of moral as well as physical evil, — all 
outwardly existing beings had degenerated from their 
high origin : their redemption from this foreign bond- 
age, their restoration to purity and peace in the 
bosom of Divinity, the universal harmony of all 
immaterial existence, thus resolved again into the Ple- 
Tbesoa Toma, was the merciful design of the -^n 
^^*^*' Christ, who had for this purpose invaded 
and subdued the foreign and hostile provinces of the 
presiding Energy, or Deity, of matter. 

In all the Oriental sects, this primary principle, the 
malignity of matter, haunted the imagination; and 

1 The aathor of the Apostolic Constitutions asserts, as the first principle of 
an the early heresieSi rdv ftkv ^avTOKpbrofM Bedv pXaofrjfidv, Syvoaraif 
dof^Cetv, KcU f4 dim Uaripa to& XpurwO, fjofdi toO Khofioo dfffuovpYdv, 
4^' aXamjv, Upprinv, AicaTcvofuumv^ abnyive$Xov,'~IAb, vi. c 10. 
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to this principle every tenet must be accommodated. 
The sublimest doctrines of the Old Testa- Malignity of 
ment — the creative omnipotence, the sover- °"**"* 
eignty, the providence of Qod, as well as the grosser 
and anthropomorphic images, in which the acts and 
passions and even the form of man are assigned to 
the Deity — fell under the same remorseless proscrip- 
tion. It was pollution, it was degradation to the pure 
and elementary spirit, to mingle with, to approximate, 
to exercise even the remotest influence over, the 
material world. The creation of the visible universe 
was made over, according to all, to a secondary, with 
most to a hostile. Demiurge. The hereditary rever- 
ence which had modified the opinions of Gerinthus, 
with regard to the Jehovah of his fathers, had no hold 
on the Syrian and Egyptian speculatists. They fear- 
lessly pursued their system to its consequences, and 
the whole of the Old Testament was abandoned to the 
inspiration of an inferior and evil demon: the Jews 
were left in exclusive possession of their national 
Deity, whom the Gnostic Christians dis- R<!je««onof 
dained to acknowledge as bearing any resem- Testament. 
blance to the abstract, remote, and impassive Spirit. 
To them the mission of Christ revealed a Deity 
altogether unknown in the dark ages of a world wliich 
was the creation and the domain of an inferior being. 
They would not, like the philosophizing Jews, take 
refuge in allegory to explain the too material images 
of the works of the Deity in the act of creation, and 
his subsequent rest ; the intercourse with man in the 
garden of Eden ; the trees of knowledge and of life ; 
the serpent, and the fall. They rejected the whole, 
as altogether extraneous to Christianity, belonging 
to another world, with which the God revealed by 
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Ohrist had no concern or relation. If they conde 
Bcended to discuss the later Jewish history, it was 
merely to confirm their preconceived notions. The 
apparent investiture of the Jehovah with the state 
and attributes of a temporal sovereign, the imperfec- 
tion of the Law, the barbarity of the people, the 
bloody wars in which they were engaged; in short, 
whatever in Judaism was irreconcilable with a purely 
intellectual and morally perfect system, — argued its 
origin from an imperfect and secondary author. 

But some tenets of primitive Christianity came no 
Of some less iuto dircct collision with the leading 
the New. principles of Orientalism. The human na- 
ture of Jesus was too deeply impressed upon all the 
Gospel history, and perplexed the whole school, as 
well the precursors of Gnosticism as the more perfect 
Gnostics. His birth and death bore equal evidence 
to the unspiritualized materialism of his mortal body. 
The Gnostics seized with avidity the distinction be- 
tween the divine and human nature ; but the Christ, 
the -^n, which emanated from the pure and primal 
Deity, as yet unknown in the world of the inferior 
creator, must be relieved as far as possible from the 
degrading and contaminating association with the 
mortal Jesus. The simpler hypothesis of the union 
of the two natures, mingled too closely, according to 
their views, the ill-assorted companions. The human 
birth of Jesus, though guarded by the virginity of 
his mother, was still offensive to their subtler and 
more fastidious purity. The Christ, therefore, the 
Emanation from the Pleroma, descended upon the 
man Jesus at his baptism. The death of Jesus was 
a still more serious cause of embarrassment. They 
seem never to have entertained the notion of an 
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expiatory sacrifice ; and the connection of the ethereal 
mind with the pains and sufferings of a carnal body 
was altogether repulsive to their strongest prejudices. 
Before the death, therefore, of Jesus, the Christ had 
broken off his temporary association with the perish- 
able body of Jesus, and surrendered it to the impotent 
resentment of Pilate and of the Jews ; or, according 
to the theory of the Docetffi, adopted by almost all the 
Gnostic sects, the whole union with the material 
liuman form was an illusion upon the senses of men ; 
it was but an apparent human being, an impassive 
phantom, which seemed to undergo all the insults and 
the agony of the cross. 

Such were the general tenets of the Gnostic sects, 
emanating from one simple principle. But the details 
of their cosmogony, their philosophy, and their reli- 
gion, were infinitely modified by local circumstances, 
by the more or less fanciful genius of their founders, 
and by the stronger infusion of the different elements 
of Platonism, Oabalism, or that which, in its stricter 
sense, may be called Orientalism. The number of 
circles or emanations or procreations which inter- 
vened between the spiritual and the material world ; 
the nature and the rank of the Creator of that mate- 
rial world ; his more or less close identification with 
the Jehovah of Judaism; the degree of malignity 
which they attributed to the latter ; the oflBce and the 
nature of the Christos, — these were open points, 
upon which they admitted, or, at least, assumed, the 
utmost latitude. 

The earliest of the more distinguished Gnostics is 
Satuminus, who is represented as a pupil of 
Menander, the successor of Simon Magus.^ 

1 On Sattmimxis, see Irensiu, i. 22; Eoseb., iv. 7; Epiphan., Hnr. 28; 

YOL. II. 6 
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But this Samaritan sect was always in direct hostility 
with Ohristianity, while Saturninus departed less from 
the Ohristian system than most of the wilder and more 
imaginatiye teachers of Gnosticism. The strength of 
the Christian party in Antioch may in some degree 
have oTerawed and restrained the aberrations of his 
fancy. Saturninus did not altogether exclude the 
primal spiritual Being from all concern or interest 
in the material world. For the Creator of the visible 
universe, he assumed the seven great angels (which 
the later Jews had probably borrowed, though with 
difiTerent powers, from the seven Amschaspands of 
Zoroastrianism) or rather the chief of these seven, 
who was the God of the Jews. Neither were these 
angels essentially evil, nor was the domain on which 
they exercised their creative power altogether surren- 
dered to the malignity of matter: it was a kind of 
debatable ground between the powers of evil and of 
good. The historian of Gnosticism has remarked the 
singular beauty of the fiction regarding the creation 
of man. <^The angels tried their utmost efforts to 
form man ; but there arose under their creative influ- 
ence only * a worm creeping upon the earth.' God, 
condescending to interpose, sent down his Spirit, 
which breathed into the reptile the living soul of 
man." It is not quite easy to connect with this view 
of the origin of man the tenets of Saturninus, that 
human kind was divided into two distinct races, the 
good and the bad. Whether the latter became so 
from receiving a feebler and less influential portion 
of the Divine Spirit, or whether they were a subse- 

Theodoret, Her. Fab. lib. iiL ; TertuUko, De AnirnA, 23; De Prascrip. eonl. 
H«r. c 46. Of the modems, Mosheim, p. 886; Matter, i. 276. He lived 
rHadriaa. 
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quent creatioii of Satan, who assumes the station of 
the Ahriman of the Persian system, does not clearly 
appear.^ But the descent of Christ was to separate 
finally these two conflicting races. He was to rescue 
the good from the predominant power of the wicked ; 
to destroy the kingdom of the spirits of eril, who, 
emanating in countless numbers from Satan their 
chief, waged a fatal war against the good; and to 
elevate them far above the power of the chief of the 
angels, the God of the Jews, for whose imperfect laws 
were to be substituted the purifying principles of 
asceticism, by which the children of light were re- 
united to the source and origin of light. The Christ 
himself was the Supreme Power of Gk)d, immaterial, 
incorporeal, formless, but assuming the iemblanee of 
man; and his followers were, as far as possible, to 
detach themselves from their corporeal bondage, 
and assimilate themselves to his spiritual being. 
Marriage was the invention of Satan and his evil 
spirits, or, at best, of the great Angel, the QoA of 
the Jews, in order to continue the impure generation. 
The elect were to abstain from propagating a race of 
darkness and imperfection. Whether Satuminus, 
with the Essenes, maintained this total abstinence 
as the especial privilege of the higher class of his 
followers, and permitted to the less perfect the con* 
tinuation of their kind, or whether he abandoned 
altogether this perilous and degrading offioe to the 
wicked, his system appears incomplete, as it seems 
to yield up as desperate the greater part of the human 
race; to perpetuate the dominion of evil; and to 

1- The Utter opinion is that of Mosheim. M. Miitter, on the co n tn u y , says, 
" Satan n*a pas ponrtant ci^^ cee hommes, U les a trowr4 tout lUts, n 8*en 
eatempanS; c^est Ik sa sphere d'aotivit^et la lindtedesapaissanoe.*' — tip 
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want the general and final absorption of all existence 
into the purity and happiness of the primal Being. 
Alexandria, the centre, as it were, of the specula- 
tive and intellectual activity of the Roman 
world, to which ancient Egypt, Asia, Pales- 
tine, and Greece furnished the mingled population 
of her streets and the conflicting opinions of her 
schools, gave birth to the two succeeding and most 
widely disseminated sects of Gnosticism, — those of 
Basilides and Yalentinus. 
Basilides was a Syrian by birth, and by some is sup- 
posed to have been a scholar of Menander, 
at the same time with Saturninus. He 
claimed, however, Glaucias, a disciple of St. Peter, 
as his original teacher; and his doctrines assumed 
the boastful title of the Secret Traditions of the great 
Apostle.^ He also had some ancient prophecies, those 
of Cham and Barkaph,' peculiar to his sect. Accord- 
ing to another authority, he was a Persian ; but this 
may have originated from the Zoroastrian cast of his 
primary tenets.^ From the Zendavesta, Basilides drew 
the eternal hostility of mind and matter, of light and 
darkness ; but the Zoroastrian doctrine seems to have 
accommodated itself to the kindred systems of Egypt. 
In fact, the Gnosticism of Basilides appears to have 
been a fusion of the ancient sacerdotal religion of 
Egypt with the angelic and demoniac theory of Zoro- 
aster.^ Basilides did not, it seems, maintain his one 

1 Aoooiding to the Philoeophnmena, the Basilidimiis professed to derive 
their doctrines from the apoetle Matthias. 

* IrensBiis di£bn,iii his view of the Basilidian theorji from the remains of 
the Basilidian boolcs appealed to by Clement of Alexandria, Strom, vi. p^ 
875, 796 ; Theodoret, Hnret FabnL 1, 2 ; Enseb., £. H. iy. 7. Basilides pub- 
lished twenty-four volumee of £xegetica, or interpretations of his doctrines. 

* Clemens Alex^ Stzomata, vi 6i2. Enseb., H. £. iv. 7. 

4 The Philosophumena enters at some length into the doctrines of Bad- 
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abstract unapproachable Deity far aboTC the rest of 
the universe, but connected him, by a long and insen- 
sible gradation of intellectual developments or mani- 
festations, with the visible and material world. From 
the Father proceeded seven beings, who together with 
him made up an ogdoad; constituted the first scale 
of intellectual beings; and inhabited the highest 
heaven, the purest intellectual sphere. According to 
their names, — Mind, Reason, Intelligence (^^Qovt^i^^j 
Wisdom, Power, Justice, and Peace, — they are merely, 
in our language, the attributes of the Deity, imperson- 
ated in this system. 

The number of these primary -^ns is the same as 
the Persian system of the Deity and the seven Am- 
schaspands, and the Sephiroth of the Cabala, and 
probably, as far as that abstruse subject is known, of 
the ancient Egyptian theology.^ 

The seven primary eflBuxes of the Deity went on 
producing and multiplying, each forming its own 
realm or sphere, till they reached the number of 865.* 

lides, and has, seemingly, many citations from hia writings. Hippolytoa, as 
is his wont, traces the origin of them to the Greek philosopher. According 
to the PhiloBophnmena, the primal Deity was so absolutely sedoded from all 
beings as himself to cease to be a being. Basilides went on in his negation 
till he denied the existence of (jod. It is a strange passage, which Bonsen 
seems to me to have eluded: *Eird oi^ ip/, obx d^, oi)K oitaia, obK dvo6- 
eunff obx AtXow, oi> aiivSerov, oO vorirbv, oitK ivaiaBtrrw, cifK &v9pujroc, oOk 
&yYe^, oif ^edc, o^ SXoc ti tuv bvofta^ftevav ^ 6^ aladfjaeoc Xoftpavo- 
/levuv ^ votrrCiv npayfioruv, <WA* obm Xenrofteporrbpoc kovtuv <brA<uc ire- 
piyrypoftfiivuVy obK Civ i^edf 

(6v ^ApioTorihK KoXd vorjatv voifffeoc, oirrot 6k oifK Svra) 
hK^tjQ, uvaiodnru^f u^Xcm:, dirpoatpiruc, hnaduCj iofenidvfajTog icSfffiov 
ifdiXjiae 'rrottfoai (p. 68, in Bun.^n's Analecta). The first seems to have been 
a purely intellectual or metaphysical evolution. But this Being, or no Being, 
contained withm itself the seed of the whole universe, the Coemos. 

1 See Matter, vol. ii. p. 5-87. 

s It is difficult to suppose, that this number, either as originally borrowed 
firotn the Egyptian theology or as invented by Basilides, had not tome astro- 
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The total number fonned the mystical Abraxas,^ the 
legend which is found ou so many of the ancient 
gems, the greater part of which are of Gnostic origin ; 
though as much of this theory was from the doctrines 
of ancient Egypt, not only the mode of expressing 
their tenets by symbolic inscriptions, but even the 
inscription itself, may be originally Egyptian.^ The 

nomical reference. All this, observes Bunsen, ia merely the mythologica] 
form of psjchologic speculation, based upon the simple words of the Pro- 
logue and oonpled with the Imaginary astronomy of the ancient world. Bun- 
sen goes on to describe exceedingly well the next process, according to the 
Philosophumena: " It is stated in our extracts, that the words, * Let there be 
Ught,' iHX>duced the germ or seed of the world, which, adds Basilides, is 
the light that came into the world (John i.). The beauty of divine good- 
ness attracts the element of life in matter; this divine element Basilides 
calls the Sonship. There are three classes of Sonship. The most refined 
element flies by its own nature up to the Ineffable Father; the second Son- 
ship uses the Holy Spirit as a wing, but rises by its assistance to the paternal 
gloiy, from whence the Holy Spirit, being repulsed by the Ineffable (and 
attracted by matter), sinks into an intermediate state below the Ineffiible 
(purely intellectual), but still above this earth (the mere psychical or animal). 
The essence of the life of this earth is concentrated in the Demiurgos, or 
Spirit of the material world, whose Son (conscious realization ?) is much more 
elevated than himself. This material world in its brute resbtanoe, in its 
blind hostility to the divine formative and limiting power is the evil princi- 
ple." — (^Christianity and Mankind, vol. i. p. 18. In the original, of which 
this is the summary, there is much grace and fancy of imagery; but how far 
are we from the simplicity of the (^pel, even from that part of St. John 
which borders most dosely on the mystic? 

^ Ireneus, i. 28. See in M. Matter (ii. 49, 64) the countless interpretations 
of this mysterious word. We might add others to those collected by his in- 
dustry. M. Matter adopts, though with some doubt, the opmion of M. Beller- 
^man and M. Munter. **Le premier de ces ^crivains expliqne le mot 
d' Abraxas par le kopte, qui est incontestablement k I'andenne langue 
d'Egypte ce que la grec modeme est au langage de Tancienne Gr^ce. La 
syllable §adieh, que les Grecs ont dd convertir en aa^, ou aac, ou ao^, 
n*ayant pu exprimer la demi^re lettre de cette syllable, que par les lettres 
X, 2, ou Z, signifierait parole, et abrak Mm', sotni, ador(Mej en sorte que le 
mot d' Abraxas tout entier offirirait le sens de parole sacr^e. M. Munter ne 
B*Moigne de cette interpretation, que pour les syllables abrak qu*il prend pour 
le mot kopte ' berra,* nouveauj ce qui donne k Tensemble le sens de parok 
Nowoeott." ~ Matter, ii. 40. 

* See, in the supplement to M. Matter's work, a very curious collection of 
thMe Egyptian and Egypto-Gredan medals; and a work of Dr. Waldi 
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lowest of these worlds bordered on the realm of 
matter. On this confine the first confiision and inva- 
sion of the hostile elements took place. At length 
the chief angel of this sphere, on the verge of intel- 
lectual being, was seized with a desire of reducing the 
confused mass to order. With his assistant angels, 
he became the Creator. Though the form was of a 
higher origin, it was according to the idea of Wisdom, 
who, with the Deity, was part of the first and highest 
Ogdoad. Basilides professed the most profound rever- 
ence for Divine Providence ; and, in Alexandria, the 
God of the Jews, softened oflF, as it were, and harmo 
nized to the philosophic sentiment by the school of 
Philo, was looked upon in a less hostile light than by 
the Syrian and Asiatic school. The East lent its 
system of guardian angels, and the assistant angels 
of the Demiurge were the spiritual rulers of the na- 
tions, while the Creator himself was that of the Jews. 
Man was formed of a triple nature, — his corporeal 
form of brute and malignant matter ; his animal soul, 
the Psychic principle, which he received from the 
Demiurge; the higher and purer spirit, with which 
he was endowed from a loftier region. This pure and 
ethereal spirit was to be emancipated from its impure 
companionship ; and Egypt, or rather the whole East, 
lent the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, in 
order to carry this stranger upon earth through the 
gradations of successive purification, till it was re- 
admitted to its parent heaven. 

Basilides, in the Christian doctrine which he inter- 
wove with this imaginative theory, followed the usual 
Gnostic course.^ The Christ, the first JSon of the 

on these coins. Compare, likewise, Benven's Lettret i IC. Letronne, par- 
ticolarly p. 28. 

1 Irensus, i. 29. comMied with the other anthon citad aboTa. 
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Deity, descended on the man Jesus at his baptism; 
but, by a peculiar tenet of their own, the Basilidians 
rescued even the man Jesus from the degrading suffer- 
ings of the cross. Simon the Cyrenian was changed 
into the form of Jesus ; on him the enemies of the 
Crucified wasted their wrath, while Jesus stood aloof 
in the form of Simon, and mocked their impotent 
malice. Their moral perceptions must have been 
singularly blinded by their passion for their favorite 
tenet, not to discern how much they lowered their 
Saviour by making Him thus render up an innocent 
victim as his own substitute. 

Yalentinus appears to have been considered the 
„ , ^ most formidable and dangerous of this school 
of Gnostics.^ He was twice excommuni- 
cated, and twice received again into the bosom of the 
Church. He did not confine his dangerous opinions 
to the school of Alexandria : he introduced the wild 
Oriental speculations into the more peaceful West; 
taught at Bome; and, a third time being expelled 
from the Christian society, retired to Cyprus, — an 
island where the Jews were formerly numerous till 
the fatal insurrection in the time of Hadrian, and 
where probably the Oriental philosophy might not find 
an unwelcome reception, on the border, as it were, of 
Europe and Asia.^ 

Valentinus annihilated the complexity of pre-existing 
heavens, which perhaps connected the system of Basi- 
lides with that of ancient Egypt, and did not interpose 

1 Irensns, H«r. y. Clemens. Alex., Strom. Origen, De Princip. contra 
Celsnm. The author of the Didascalia Orientalis, at the end of the-works of 
Clement of Alexandria. Tertollian adversos Valentin. Theodoret, Fab. 
Hier. i. 7. Epiphanins, H«r. 81. Philoeophomena, p. 177, et iegq. Bon- 
8en*8 Analecta, vol. L p. 79-96. 

* TertoU. advers. Valentin., c 4. Epiphan. Massoetr (Diss, in Iren. p. 
s. 14) doubts this part of the History of Valentinus. 
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the same infinite number of gradations between the 
primal Deity and the material world. He descended 
much more rapidly into the sphere of Christian images 
and Christian language; or, rather, he carried up 
many of the Christian notions and terms, and enshrined 
them in the Fleroma, the region of spiritual and inac- 
cessible light. The fundamental tenet of Orientalism, 
the Incomprehensibility of the Great Supreme, was the 
essential principle of his system, and was represented 
in terms pregnant with mysterious sublimity. The 
first Father, the Monad, was called Bythos, the Abyss, 
the Depth, the Unfathomable, who dwelt alone in 
inscrutable and inefiable height, with his own first 
Conception, his Ennoia, who bore the emphatic and 
awful name of Silence.^ The first development took 
place after endless ages, in which the Unfathomable 
dwelt in his majestic solitude, but he found not delight 
in his solitude. Love was his motive. Love must 
nave an object, — something to love.^ This develop- 
ment or self-manifestation was Mind (Nous), whose 
appropriate consort was Aletheia, or Truth. These 
formed the first great quaternion, tlie highest scale 
of being. From Mind and Truth proceeded the Word 
and Life (Logos and Zoe) : their manifestations were 
Man and the Church, Anthropos and Ecclesia ; and so 
the first ogdoad was complete. From the Word and 
Life proceeded ten more JEons : but these seem, from 
their names, rather qualities of the Supreme ; at least 

1 According to Hippolytus (vi. 2d-80), the strict Yalentinians did not 
allow that Sig6 was to be reckoned as Sizygos, but thej maintained that 
Bythos alone produced the .£ons; and this appears to haye been the doctrine 
of Valentinus. Boseel's Pictore of the Yalentinian System. Bunsen, i. 
148. 

« ^tkiffniioc ydp oifK Jv. *Kyaanj ydp^ ^alv, }fv 6Xoc, Ij 6k icyamf oIm 
ioTiv &Y&inf, Mv fi^ J.Td &ya7r6/ievov» — Philosophmnena, p. 184. Hippoly- 
toB traces all Yalentinianism to Pythagoras and the TimsBOS of Plato. 
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the five masculine names, for the feminine appear to 
imply some departure from the pure elementary and 
unimpassioned nature of the primal Parent. The 
males are, — Buthios, profound, with his consort Mixis, 
conjunction ; Ageratos, that grows not old, with Heno- 
sis, or union ; Autophyes, self-subsistent, with Hedone, 
pleasure; Akinetos, motionless, with Syncrasis, com- 
mixture; the Only -begotten and Blessedness. The 
offspring of Man and the Church were twelve, and in 
the females we seem to trace the shadowy prototypes 
of the Christian graces, — the Paraclete and Faith; 
the Paternal and Hope ; the Maternal and Charity ; the 
Ever-intelligent and Prudence ; Ecclesiasticos (a term 
apparently expressive of church imion) and Eternal 
Happiness ; Will and Wisdom (Theletos and Sophia). 
These thirty ^Eons dwelt alone within the sacred 
and inviolable circle of the Pleroma : they were all, in 
one sense, manifestations of tlie Deity, all purely intel- 
lectual, an universe apart. But the peace of this 
metaphysical hierarchy was disturbed ; and here we 
are presented with a noble allegory, which, as it were, 
brings these abstract conceptions within the reach of 
human sympathy. The last of the dodecarchy which 
sprang from Man and the Church was Sophia, or Wis- 
dom. Without intercourse with her consort Will, 
Wisdom was seized with an irresistible passion for 
that knowledge and intimate union with the primal 
Father, the Unfathomable, which was the sole privilege 
of the first-bom, Mind. She would comprehend the 
Incomprehensible : love was the pretext, but temerity 
the motive. Pressing onward under this strong im- 
pulse, she would have reached the remote sanctuary, 
and would finally have been absorbed into the primal 
Essence, had she not encountered Horus (the imper- 
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sonated boundary between knowledge and the Deity). 
At the persuasion of this " limitary cherub " (to borrow 
Milton's words), she acknowledged the incomprehen- 
sibility of the Father, returned in humble acquiescence 
to her lowlier sphere, and allayed the passion begot 
of Wonder. But the harmony of the intellectual world 
was destroyed ; a redemption, a restoration, was neces- 
sary ; and (for now Valentinus must incorporate the 
Christian system into his own) from the first -^n, 
the divine Mind, proceeded Christ and the Holy Ghost. 
Christ communicated to the listening .^ns the mys- 
tery of the imperishable nature of the Father, and 
their own procession from Him ; the delighted ^Eons 
commemorated the restoration of the holy peace, by 
each contributing his most splendid gift to form Jesus, 
encircled with his choir of angels.^ 

Valentinus did not descend immediately from his 
domain of metaphysical abstraction : he interposed an 
intermediate sphere between that and the material 
world. The desire or passion of Sophia, impersonated, 
became an inferior Wisdom ; she was an outcast from 
the Pleroma, and lay floating in the dim and formless 
chaos without. The Christos in mercy gave her form 
and substance ; she preserved, as it were, some ira- 
grance of immortality. Her passion was still strong 
for higher things, for the light which she could not 
apprehend; and she incessantly attempted to enter 
the forbidden circle of the Pleroma, but was again 

1 Each JSon took the best that he possessed, and with these they formed 
a hapiyy Image to the praise of the Heayenly Father, who is also called Saviour 
(Soter), and Christos and Logos, and the Whole, because he bears within him 
the flower of eyeiy thing; and thej surrounded him with ministering an- 
gels to be his companions. — Roesel ia Bunsen, p. 149. According to Hip- 
poljtns (Bunsen adds in a note), this ideal Christ Jesus is also called Logos, 
but distinct from the Logos of the inmost diyine sphere, called the hearenly 
Logos. 
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arrested by Horus, who uttered the mystic name of 
Jao. Sa<Uy she returned to the floating elements 
of inferior being; she was surrendered to Passion, 
and with his assistance produced the material world. 
The tears which she shed, at the thought of her out- 
cast condition, formed the humid element ; her smiles, 
when she thought of the region of glory, the light; 
her fears and her sorrows, the grosser elements. 
Christ descended no more to her assistance, but sent 
Jesus, the Paraclete, the Saviour, with his angels ; 
and, with his aid, all substance was divided into mate- 
rial, animal, and spiritual. The spiritual, however, 
altogether emanated from the light .of her divine assist- 
ant; the first formation of the animal (the Psychic) 
was tlie Demiurge, the Creator, the Saviour, the 
Father, the king of all that was consubstantial with 
himself, and, finally, the material of which he was only 
the Demiurge or Creator. Thus were formed the 
seven intermediate spheres, of which the Demiurge 
and his assistant angels (the seven again of the Per- 
sian system), with herself, made up a second Ogdoad, 
— the image and feeble reflection of the former ; Wis- 
dom representing the primal Parent ; the Demiurge, 
the Divine Mind, though he was ignorant of his 
mother, more ignorant than Satan himself; the other 
sidereal angels, the rest of the -^ons. By the Demi- 
urge the lower world was formed. 

Mankind consisted of three classes, — the spiritual, 
who are enlightened with the divine ray from Jesus ; 
the animal or psychic, the ofi&pring and kindred of 
the Demiurge ; the material, the slaves and associates 
of Satan, the prince of the material world. They 
were represented, as it were, by Seth, Abel, and Cain. 
This organization or distribution of mankind harmo 
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nized with tolerable facility with the Christian scheme. 
Sut, hj multiplying his spiritual beings, Yalentinus 
embarrassed himself in the work of redemption or 
restoration of this lower and still degenerating world. 
With him, it was the Christos, or rather a faint image 
and reflection (for all his intelligences multiplied 
themselves by this reflection of their being) , who 
passed through the material form of the Virgin, like 
water through a tube. It was Jesus who descended 
upon the Saviour at lus baptism, in the shape of a 
dove ; and Yalentinus admitted the common fantastic 
theory with regard to the death of Jesus. At the 
final consimmiation, the latent fire would burst out 
(here Valentinus admitted the theory common to 
Zoroastrianism and Christianity), and consume the 
very scoria of matter ; the material men, with their 
prince, would utterly perish in the conflagration. 
Those of the animal, the Psychic, purified by the 
divine ray imparted by the Redeemer, would, with 
their parent, the Demiurge, occupy the intermediate 
realm ; there were the just men made perfect ; while 
the great mother, Sophia, would at length be admitted 
into the Fleroma or intellectual sphere. 

Qnosticism was pure poetry, and Bardesanes was 
the poet of Gnosticism.^ For above two centuries, the 
hymns of this remarkable man, and those 
of his son Harmonius, enchanted the ears of 

1 Yalentiniis, according to Tertollian, wrote pealms (De Came Christi, 
c. 20) ; hiB disciple Marcos explained his sjstem in Terse, and introdnced the 
.£ons as speaking. Compare Hahn, p. 26. Bardesanes wrote one hondred 
and fifty psafans, the number of those of David. 

The reader who is corioas to fbUow oot a more complete development 
of Valentinianism may well consult the disquisition of Bossel (a promismg 
pupil of Keander, who died early) in Bnnsen, i. p.142. It is, of coarse, tu 
man ftill, peihaps occasionally fimdftilly ftdl, than my ontUne, which, how* 
erer, I think shows almost the essential perils of the doctrine. 
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the Syrian Christians, till they were expelled by 
the more orthodox raptures of Ephraem tlie Syrian. 
Among the most remarkable circumstances relating to 
Bardesanes, who lived at the court of Abgar, King 
of Edessa, was. Mb inquiry into the doctrines of the 
ancient Gymnosophists of India, which thus connected, 
as it were, the remotest East with the great family of 
religious speculatists ; yet the theory of Bardesanes 
was more nearly allied to the Persian or the Chal- 
dean ; and the language of his poetry was in that 
fervent and amatory strain which borrows the warm- 
est metaphors of human passion to kindle the soul to 
divine love.^ 

Bardesanes deserved the glory, though he did not 
suffer the pains, of martyrdom. Pressed by the plii- 
losopher Apollonius, in the name of his master, the 
emperor Verus, to deny Christianity, he replied, " I 
fear not death, which I shall not escape by yielding to 
the wishes of the emperor." Bardesanes had opposed 
with vigorous hostility the system of Marcion ; ^ he 
afterwards appears to have seceded, or, outwardly con- 
forming, to have aspired in private to become the head 
of another Gnostic sect, which, in contradistinction to 
those of Saturninus and Valentinus, may be called 
the Mesopotamian or Babylonian. With him, the 
primal Deity dwelt alone with his consort, his primary 
thought or conception. Their first oflfeprings, JBlons, 
or Emanations, were Christ and the Holy Ghost, who, 
in his system, was feminine, and nearly allied to the 
Sophia, or Wisdom, of other theories ; the four ele- 
ments, — the dry earth and the water, the fire and 

1 Theodoret, Hnret F«b. 809. 

S According to EoieUiis (E. H. t. 88), Bardesanet approached nraoh neanr 
to orthodozgr, though ha atiU ** bore tome tokana of the sable streams.*' 
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the air, — who make up the celestial Ogdoad. The 
Sou and his partner, the Spirit or Wisdom, with the 
assistance of the elements, made the worlds, which 
they surrendered to the government of the seven 
planetary splits and the sun and moon, the visible 
types of the primal union. Probably these, as in the 
other systems, made the second Ogdoad; and these, 
with other astral influences, borrowed from the Tsaba- 
ism of the region, the twelve signs of the zodiac, and 
the thirty-six Decani, as he c^ed the rulers of the 
8ti0 days, governed the world of man. And here 
Bardesanes became implicated with the eternal dis- 
pute about destiny and freewill, on which ho wrote a 
separate treatise, and which entered into and colored 
all his speculations.^ But the Wisdom which was the 
consort of the Son was of an inferior nature to that 
which dwelt with the Father. She was the Sophia 
Achamoth; and, faithless to her spiritual partner, 
she had taken delight in assisting the Demiurge in 
the creation of the visible world: but, in all her 
wanderings and estrangement, she felt a constant and 
impassioned desire for perfect re-union with her first 
consort. He assisted her in her course of purifica- 
tion ; revealed to her his more perfect light, on which 
she gazed with re-animating love; and the second 
wedding of these long-estranged powers, in the pres- 
ence of the parent Deity, and all the JBons and angels, 
formed the subject of one of his most ardent and 
rapturous hymns. With her arose into the Pleroma 
those souls which partook of her celestial nature, and 
are rescued, by the descent of the Christ, according 

^ He fleemi to haye had an esoteric and an exoteric doctrine. — Hahn, 
p. 22, on the authority of St Ephrem. Compare Hahn, Bardeeanee Gnoeticni 
Syi onu n primus Hymnologus. Much of this bean close analogy to Valen- 
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to the usual Gnostic theory, from their imprisonment 
in the world of matter. 

Yet all these theorists preserved some decent show 
of respect for the Christian faith, and aimed at an ami- 
cable reconciliation between their own wild theories 
and the simpler GospeL It is not improbable that 
most of their leaders were actuated by the ambition 
of uniting the higher and more intellectual votaries 
of the older Paganism with tlie Christian community ; 
the one by an accommodation with the Egyptian, the 
others with the Syrian or Chaldean, as, in later times, 
the Alexandrian school with the Grecian or Platonic 
Paganism ; and expected to conciliate all who would 
not scruple to engraft the few tenets of Christianity 
which they preserved inviolate upon their former belief. 
They aspired to retain all that was dazzling, vast, and 
imaginative in the cosmogonical systems of the East, 
and rejected all that was himiiliating or offensive to 
the common sentiment in Christianity. The Jewish 
character of tlie Messiah gave way to a purely immate- 
rial notion of a celestial Redeemer ; the painful realities 
of his life and death were softened off into fantastic 
appearances ; they yet adopted as much of the Cliris- 
tian language as they could mould to their views, and 
even disguised or mitigated their contempt for, or ani- 
mosity to, Judaism. But Marcion of Pontus^ disclaimed 
all these conciliatory and temporizing meas- j^,^^jo„ of 
ures, either with Pagan, Jew, or evangelic ^^^'' 
Christian.* With Marcion, all was hard, cold, impla- 
cable antagonism. At once a severe rationalist and a 
strong enthusiast, Marcion pressed the leading doctrine 

1 Marcion was son of the Bishop of Smope. 

> On Marcion, see chiefly the five books of Tertnllian adv. Marcion; the 
Historians of Heresies, Irennus, i. 27; Epiphanins, 42; Theodoret, i. 34; 
Orlgen contra Cels.; Clem. Alex., iiL 425; St Ephrem, Orat 14, p. 468. 
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of the malignity of matter to its extreme spceulatiTe 
and practical consequences. His Creator, his provi- 
dential (xovernor, the Qod of the Jews, — weak, imper- 
fect, inthralled in matter, — was the opposite to the 
true GkKi. The only virtue of men was the most rigid 
and painful abstinence. Marcion's doctrine interdicted 
all animal food but fish ; it surpassed the most austere 
of the other Christian communities in its proscription 
of the amusements and pleasures of life ; it rejected 
marriage, from hostility to the Demiurge, whose king- 
dom it would not increase by peopling it witii new 
beings enslaved to matter, to glut death with food.^ 
The fundamental principle of Marcion's doctrine was 
unfolded in his Antitheses, the Contrasts, in which he 
arrayed against each other the Supreme Qod and tiie 
Demiurge the Gk>d of the Jews, the old and New 
Testament, the Law and the Grospel.^ The one was 
perfect, pure, beneficent, passionless ; the other, though 
not unjust by nature, infected by matter, — subject to 
all the passions of man, — cruel, changeable: the New 
Testament, especially, as remodelled by Marcion, was 
holy, wise, amiable ; the Old Testament, the Law, bar- 
barous, inhuman, contradictory, and detestable. On 
the plundering of the Egyptians, on the massacre of 
the Canaanites, on every metaphor which ascribed the 
actions and sentiments of men to tiie Deity, Marcion 

1 ^ (K) Aoyy t*^ fiovXofievoi rhv Koofidv rdv imd roO Afffuovpym/ yevofU' 
0bv avfiirXrfpovp, imixtc$cu yafwv pouXovrcu. — Qem. Alex., Strom, iii. b. 
lui^ innuoayeof r^ icoa^ duarvx^jaovrag hipovc, tajSk hrt^optiydv t^ 
^avartj rpopjv, — Oh. yi 

3 M Opus ex contrarietatum oppoeitionibiu, AniUhesetj oognominatnm, et 
ad separatioiiem legis et evangelii ooactom ; qua duoa Deos dividoiSi proinde 
dlrenos, aftezum alterius instnimeiiti vel quod magis est usui dicere, teMta- 
menti ut ezinde erangello qxioque secundum Antitheses credendo patrocinare- 
tur." — Tertoll. adv. Bfaic. iv. 1. 

Marcion is accused by Bhodon, apud Euseb., H. E. y. 18, of introdudng 
two principles, — the Zoroastrian theory. 

TOL. II. 6 ( \ 
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enlarged with contemptuous superiority, and contrasted 
it with the tone of the Gospel. It was to rescue mankind 
from the tyranny of this inferior and hostile deity, 
that the Supreme manifested himself in Jesus Christ. 
This manifestation took place by his sudden appearance 
in the synagogue in Capernaum; for Marcion swept 
away with remorseless hand all the earlier incidents 
in the Gtospels. But the Messiah which was revealed in 
Christ was directly the opposite to that announced by the 
prophets of the Jews, and of their God. He made no 
conquests ; he was not the Immanuel ; he was not the 
son of David; he came not to restore the temporal 
kingdom of Israel. His doctrines were equally op- 
posed : he demanded not an eye for an eye, or a tooth 
for a tooth, but, where one smote the right cheek, to 
turn the other ; he demanded no sacrifices but that of 
the pure heart; he enjoined not the sensual and in- 
decent practice of multiplying the species; he pro- 
scribed marriage. The God of the Jews, trembling 
for his authority, armed himself against the celestial 
invader of his territory : he succeeded, in the seeming 
execution of Christ upon the cross, who, by his death, 
rescued the souls of the true believers from the bond- 
age of the Law; descended to the lower regions, 
where he rescued not the pious and holy patriarchs, 
Abel, Enoch, Noah, Jacob, Moses, David, or Solomon, 
— these were the adherents of the Demiurge or mate- 
rial creator, — but his implacable enemies, such as 
Cain and Esau. After the ascension of the Redeemer 
to heaven, the Qod of the Jews was to restore hijs 
subjects to their native land ; and his temporal reign 
was to commence over his faithful but inferior sub- 
jects.^ 

1 1 adhere to this Bomewliat hanher and less charitable summarjr of Mar- 
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The Gospel of Marcion was that of St. Luke, adapt- 
ed, hj many omissions and some alterations, to his 
theory. Every allusion to, every metaphor from, mar- 
riage was carefully erased, and every passage amended 
or rejected which could in any way implicate the pure 
Deity with the material world.^ 

These were the chief of the Gnostic sects ; but they 
spread out into almost infinitely diversified y^^^^^n^^t 
subdivisions, distinguished by some peculiar g™*'*^*™* 
tenet or usage. The Carpocratians were avowed Eclec- 
tics : they worshipped, as benefactors of the human race, 
the images of Zoroaster, Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, 
and Jesus Christ, as well as that of their own founder. 
By this school were received, possibly were invented, 
many of the astrologic or theurgic books attributed to 

donism. The mflder view of Neander, in which he had mitigated or softened 
off its harder tones, has been carried hy Btinsen ahnost to admiration. I 
cannot think that a mere exaggeration of the Anti-Jndaizing Pauline doc- 
trines coold haye goaded even Tertnllian to snch a fary of orthodox hatred. 
I am well aware that contemporary statements, when the writers are ftill of 
the passions of their times, are the worst authorities. But Tertullian wrote 
with the Antitheses, probablj with Marcion^s Gospel, before him. The ftag- 
ment of Hippoljtus throws no light on the question. Of all the positive 
paradoxes of my dear friend, I confess that none seems to me so entirely 
baseless as his ascription of the Epistle to Diognetus — that model of pure, 
simple, reasonable Christianity, which stands alone in that barren and ftntas- 
tic age — to the youth of Marcion. I cannot conceive the writer of that 
Epistle ever having become the author of the Antitheses. But one who has 
really made such discoveries as Bunsen has in early Christian literature, 
may be indulged in some fimcies. 

1 This Gospel has been put together, according to the various authorities, 
especially Tertnllian, by M. Hahn. It is reprinted in the Codex Apociyphus 
Kovi Testament!, by Thflo, of which one volume only has appeared. Among 
the remarkable alterations of the Gk)epels which most strongly characterize 
his system, was that of the text so beautif\illy descriptive of the providence 
of God, — which **maketh his sun to shine on the evil and the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and the unjust," Matt v. 46. The sun and the 
rain, those material elements, were the slaves only of the God of matter: 
the Supreme Deity might not defile himself with the administration of their 
blessings. — Tertull. adv. Marc, iv. 17. The exquisite Parable of the Prodi* 
gal Son was thrown ont The ftast at the end accounts for its proscription. 
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Zoroaster and other ancient sages. The Jewish Scrip, 
tores were the works of inferior angels ; of the Ghria- 
tian, they received only the Gospel of St. Matthew. 
The supreme, unknown, uncreated Deity was the 
Monad; the visible world was the creation, the do- 
main, of inferior beings. But the Cai'pocratian system 
was much simpler, and, in some respects, rejecting 
generally the system of jEons, or Emanations, ap- 
proached much nearer to Christianity than those of 
most of the other Gnostics. The contest of Jesus 
Christ, who was the son of Joseph, according to their 
system, was a purely moral one. Their scheme revived 
the Oriental notion of the pre-existence of the soul. 
The soul of Jesus had a clearer and more distinct re- 
miniscence of the original knowledge (the Gnosis) 
and wisdom of their celestial state ; and, by communi- 
cating these notions to mankind, elevated them to the 
same superiority over the mundane deities. This per- 
fection consisted in faith and charity, perhaps likewise 
in the ecstatic contemplation of the Monad. Every 
thing except faith and charity, — all good works, all 
observances of human laws, which were established 
by mundane authority, — were exterior, and more 
than indifferent. Hence they were accused of recom- 
mending a community of property and of women, — 
inferences which would be drawn from their avowed 
contempt for all human laws. They were accused, 
probably without justice, of following out these specu- 
lative opinions into practice. Of all heretics, none 
have borne a worse name than the followers of Car 
pocrates and his son and successor, Epiphanes.^ 

1 I think that we may collect fixnn Clement of Alexandria, that the com 
numSty of women, in the Carpocratian STStem, waa that of Plato. Clement 
faeiwi a t ee that it waa carried into practice. — Strom, iii. c 2. Accofdlng to 
dement, the difierent lecta, or aecU of lecti, justified their ^'mwrmHtitn on 
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The Ophites ^ are, perhaps, the most perplexing of 
all these sects. It is difficult to ascertaia whether the 
Serpent from which they took or received their name 
was a good or an evil spirit, — the Agatho-demon of 
the Egyptian mythology, or the Serpent of the Jewish 
and other Oriental schemes. With them, a quaternion 
seems to have issued from the primal Being, the Abyss, 
who dwelt alone with his Ennoia, or Thought. These 
were Christ and Sophia Achamotii, the Spirit and 
Chaos. The former of each of these powers was per- 
fect, the latter imperfect. Sophia Achamoth, departing 
from the primal source of purity, formed laldabaoth, 
the Prince of Darkness, the Demiurge, an inferior, 
but not directly malignant, being, — the Satan, or 
Samael, or Michael. The tutelar angel of the Jews 
was Ophis, the Serpent, — a reflection of laldabaoth. 
With others, the Serpent was the symbol of Christ 
himself,^ and hence the profound abhorrence with 
which this obscure sect was beheld by the more or- 
thodox Christians. In other respects, their opinions 
appear to have approximated more nearly to the com- 
mon Gnostic form. At the intercession of Sophia, 
Christ descended on the man Jesus, to rescue the souls 
of men from the fury of the Demiurge, who had im- 

dif^rent pleas. Some, the Prodiciaa Gnostics, considered public prostitution 
a mystic communion; others, that all children of the primary or good Deity 
might exercise their regal privilege of acting as they pleased ; some, the 
Antitactie, thought it right to break the seventh commandment, because it 
was uttered by the evil Demiurge. But these were obscure sects, and possibly 
their adversaries drew these conclusions for them fh)m their doctrines. — 
Strom. 1. iii. 

1 Mosheim, p. 899, who wrote a particular dissertation on the OphitsB, of 
which he distinguished two sects, a Jewish and a Christian. 

< M. Matter cox^ectured that they had derived the notion of the benefi- 
cent serpent, the emblem or symbol of Christ, from the brazen serpent in the 
wilderness. Perhaps it was the Egyptian Agatho-demon. M. Matter's 
notion was right to a certain extent as to one sect of the Ophites, the Pert- 
tm. See Phfloeophumena, p. 188. 
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prisoned thein in matter : they ascended through the 
realm of the seven planetary angels.^ 

Such, in its leading branches, was the Gnosticism 
of the East, which rivalled the more genuine Chris- 



1 On the Ophites ilone, the Beflitatioii of all Hereiiee promises to enlarge 
our knowledge; to me that promise has ended, on examination, in utter dis- 
appointment; it is darkness darkened, confusion worse confounded. Hip- 
polytus deyotes a whole hook, which we have nearly perfect, to the tenets of 
four sects of Ophites. None of them agrees with what has been gathered 
fh>m other sources, as appears from the text, which I leave unaltered. These 
sects are the Naasseaes, the Perats, the Scthians, the Justinians. Through 
all these run some common notions, — the blending of intellectual, physical, 
moral conceptions; their perpetual impersonation; the evolution of the crea- 
tive mind; the imprisonment of mind in matter, its emancipation from its 
bondage; the forcible blending-up of the Christian tenets concerning Christ 
and the Holy Ghost with these repugnant and discordant schemes. (The 
Serpent appears in all the four systems, but with a different character and 
office.) All delight in their triple form of thought, the intellectual (the 
voepdv), the life (the ^l^xucbv), the brute matter (the ;tc«dv). 

The Naassenes are so called from the Hebrew word Nahash, a serpent; 
and from Nahash they strangely derived the Greek vadc, a temple. Temples 
being universally raised throughout the world showed the universality of 
Serpent-worship. With them the Serpent is the principle of moisture 
[if ifypi^), as, with Thales the Milesian, the origin and source of all things. 
Their great characteristic is the constant labor to identify Christianity with 
the Secret of all the Pagan Mysteries, Phrygian, Samothracian, Eleusinian. 
There is a wild confusion of the orgiastic superstition which prevailed so 
widely through the Roman world, the worship of Cybele, with that of Christ 

The Perats were distinguished (they were Orientals) by a predominant 
inftision of astrological notions. With them the Serpent was a sort of Inter- 
mediate Being, the Son, the Word, between the Father, the primal Monad, 
and Matter. Kitdi^Qi odv fiooc r^f i^ Kai tov frorpdf 6 vide, ^ ^ 
yof, 6 6^ 6d KtvoOfuvof irpdf iuuvtircv rbv naripa kcU luvovfihnpf r^ 

With the Sethians, the Serpent was the violent wind, which came out of 
darkness, the first-born of the waters, and the generating principle of all 
things, especially of man (p. 142). 

With the Justinians (this sect, of course, has no relation with Justin Mar- 
tyr) the Serpent approaches more nearly to his fhnction in the beginning of 
the book of Genesis. But the seduction of Eve is in a coarser and grosser 
form (p. 165). The Serpent is also the Tempter of our Lord in the wilder- 
ness (p. 157). 

I must say, that throughout this book there is too much of Hippolytus, of 
the writer of the third century, proud of his knowledge of the Greek religion 
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tianity, if not in the number of its converts, in the 
activitj with which it was disseminated. It arose 
simultaneously or successively in all the great centres 
of Christianity, — in Alexandria, in Antioch, in Edessa, 
in Ephesus. Many of its teachers — Valentinus, Har- 
den, and their followers — found their way to Rome. 
Their progress was especially among the higher and 
more opulent; and, in their lofty pretensions, they 
claimed a superiority over the humbler Christianity of 
the vulgar. But, for this very reason, Gnos- onostidflm 
ticism, in itself, was diametrically opposite «>*pop"i«« 
to the true Christian spirit : instead of being popular 
and universal, it was select and exclusive. It was 
another, in one respect a higher, form of Judaism, 
inasmuch as it did not rest its exclusiveness on the 
title of birth, but on especial knowledge (gnosis), 
vouchsafed only to the enlightened and inwardly 
designated few. It was the establishment of the 
Cluistians as a kind of religious privileged order, a 
theophilosophic aristocracy, whose esoteric doctrines 
soared far above the grasp and comprehension of the 

and the Greek philosophy. All these Ophites he would assume to be the earliest 
Gnostics (they first took the name), and so almost reaching ap to the apos- 
tolic times. But it is utterly incredible that there should have existed at that 
time any set of men who were equally familiar with the Old and New Testa- 
ments and the Greek poets ; who appealed to the Pentateuch and the Gospels, 
and to Homer, Pindar, Anacreon; who had anticipated the identification of 
Chriftianity with the Secret of the Pagan Mysteries, of which they might 
ahnost seem to be the Hierophants; who had their mystic hymns in which the 
new and the old, the Oriental and Greek and Christian notions, were blended 
and confused. Hippolytns appeals to, cites, their writings; but, of the age 
of those writings, I must presume to doubt his critical discernment 

Finally, I cannot think these smaller sects of any importance in Christian 
hsstoiy, further than as testifying to that general fermentation of thought, that 
appetency for truth, that distressing and exciting want of satisfaction for the 
heart and soul and intellect of man, which Christianity found and stimulated 
to the utmost; firom which it suffered to a certain extent, but firom which it 
emerged, if not in all its primal purity, with unsubdued energy and force , bf 
which it subjugated the world. 
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vulgar.^ It was a philosophy rather than a religion ; 
at least, the philosophic or speculatiye part would soon 
have predominated over the spiritual. They afiected 
a profound and awful mjsterj; they admitted their 
disciples, in general, by slow and regular gradations. 
Gnostic Ohristianity, therefore, might have been a 
formidable antagonist to the prevailing philosophy 
of the times, but it would never have extirpated 
an ancient and deeply rooted religion; it might 
have drained the schools of their hearers, but it 
never would have changed the temples into solitudes. 
It would have affected only the surface of society ; it 
did not begin to work upward from its depths, nor did 
it penetrate to that strong under-current of popular 
feeling and opinion which alone operates a profound 
and lasting change in the moral sentiments of man- 
kind. 

With regard to Paganism, the Gnostics are accused 
oon^jtoiy of a Compromising and conciliatory spirit, 
vt^g^aian. totally alien to that of primitive Christianity, 
They aflFected the haughty indifference of the philoso- 
phers of their own day, or the Brahmins of India, to 
the vulgar idolatry ; scrupled not at a contemptuous 
conformity with the established worship ; attended the 
rites and the festivals of tlie Heathen; partook of 
meats offered in sacrifice; and, secure in their own 
intellectual or spiritual purity, conceived that no stain 
could cleave to their uninfected spirits from this, 
which, to most Christians, appeared a treasonable sur- 
render of the vital principles of the fiEiith. 

This criminal compliance of the Gnostics, no doubt, 
countenanced and darkened those charges of unbridled 

1 TertnUian taunts the Yalentimaiis,— ^ nihil magis cnrant qnam oocnl- 
tere qud pradicant, si tamen pnsdicant qui oocnltant** — Tert adv. Ya- 
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licentiousness of manners with which they are almost 
indiscriminatelj assailed bj the early Fatliers. Those 
dark and incredible accusations of midnight meetings, 
where all the restraints of shame and of nature were 
thrown off, which Pagan hostility brought against the 
general body of the Christians, were re-iterated by 
the Christians against these sects, whose principles 
were those of the sternest and most rigid austerity. 
They are accused of openly preaching the indifference 
of human action. The material nature of man was 
so essentially evil and malignant, that there was no 
necessity, as there could be no advantage, in attempt- 
ing to correct its inveterate propensities. While, 
therefore, that nature might pursue, uncontrolled, its 
own innate and inalienable propensities, the serene 
and uncontaminated spirit of those, at least, who 
were enlightened by the divine ray, might remain 
aloof, either unconscious of, or, at least, unparticipaiit 
in, the aberrations of its grovelling consort. Such 
general charges it is equally unjust to beUeve, and 
impossible to refute. The dreamy indolence of mys- 
ticism is not imlikely to degenerate into voluptuous 
excess. The excitement of mental has often a strong 
effect on bodily emotion. The party of the Gnostics 
may have contained many whose passions were too 
strong for their principles, or who may have made 
their principles the slaves of their passions ; but Chris- 
tian charity and sober historical criticism concur in 
rejecting these general accusations. The Gnostics 
were, mostiy, imaginative rather than practical fa- 
natics : they indulged a mental rather than corporeal 
license. The Carpocratians have been exposed to the 
most obloquy. But, even in their case, the charitable 
doubts of dispassionate historical criticism are justified 
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by those of an ancient writer, who declares his dis- 
belief of any irreligious, lawless, or forbidden practices 
among these sectaries.^ 

It was the re-action, as it were, of Gnosticism, that 
produced the last important modification of Cliris- 
tianity, during the second century, — the Montanism 
of Phrygia. But we have, at present, proceeded in 
our relation of the contest between Orientalism and 
Christianity so far beyond the period to which we con- 
ducted the contest with Paganism, that we re-ascend 
at once to the commencement of the second century. 
Montanism, however thus remotely connected with 
Gnosticism, stands alone and independent as a new 
aberiution from the primitive Christianity, and will 
demand our attention in its influence upon one of the 
most distinguished and effective of the early Christian 
writers. 

^ Kai el (ikv npaaaerai irap' abrdlc tH &9ea, koL ixOeafia, koI &netprffd- 
va, ^ oOk &v niareifacufiL — Irensus, i. 24. The Philosophumena aocuMS 
the Simonians of following the example of their maater, whose Helena was hit 
mistress. They used a coarse phrase to excuse promtscuoos concubinage. 
But all this must, I thmk, be accepted with much resenration, as well aa 
their orgiea. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Christianity during the Proeperous Period of the Roman Empire. 

With the second century of Christianity commenced 
the reign of another race of emperors. Tra- RomMiem- 
jan, Hadrian, and the Antonines, were men 5^^^^ 
of larger minds, more capable of embracing SJSid^ 
the vast empire, and of taking e^ wide and *'*^' 
comprehensive survey of the interests, the manners, 
and the opinions of the various orders and races of 
men which reposed under the shadow of the Roman 
sway. They were not, as the first Caesars, monarchs 
of Rome, governing the other parts of the world as 
dependent provinces ; but sovereigns of the Western 
World, which had gradually coalesced into one majes- 
tic and harmonious system. Under the military do- 
minion of Trjgan, the empire appeared to re-assume 
the strength and enterprise of the conquering republic : 
he had invested the whole frontier with a defence 
more solid and durable than the strongest line of for- 
tresses, or the most impregnable wall, — the terror of 
the Roman arms, and the awe of Roman discipline. 
If the more prudent Hadrian withdrew the advanced 
boimdaries of the empire, it seemed in the conscious- 
ness of strength, disdaining the occupation of wild 
and savage districts, which rather belonged to the yet- 
unreclaimed realm of barbarism, than were fit to be 
incorporated in the dominion of civilization. Even in 
the East, the Euphrates appeared to be a boundary 
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traced bj nature for the dominion of Rome. Hadrian 
was the first emperor who directed his attention to 
the general internal affairs of the whole population 
of the empire. The spirit of jurisprudence prevailed 
during the reign of the Antonines ; and the main object 
of the ruling powers seemed to be the uniting under 
one general system of law the various members of the 
great political confederacy. Thus, each contributed 
to the apparent union and durability of the social edi- 
fice. TTiis period has been considered by many able 
writers a kind of golden age of human happiness.^ 
Wliat, then, was the efiect of Christianity on the gene- 
ral character of the times; and how far were the 
Christian commimities excluded from the general fe- 
licity? 

It was impossible that the rapid and universal prog- 
ress of a new religion should escape the notice of 
minds so occupied with the internal as well as the ex- 
ternal affairs of the whole empire. But it so happened 
(the Christian will admire in this singular concurrence 
of circumstances the overruling power of a beneficent 
Deity), that the moderation and humanity of the em- 
perors stepped in, as it were, to allay at this particular 
crisis the dangers of a general and inevitable collision 

1 Thif theory- is most ably developed by Hegewisch. See the translation 
of his Essay, by M. Sol vet. Paris, 1884. The silence of histoiy, that too 
faithful record in general of the fbllj and misery, of the wars and devastating 
conquests of mankind, maj seem a full testimony to the happiness of the 
era ; but this silence is perhaps mainly due to other causes. In fkct, there is, 
properly speaking, no history of the times ; and, even if there were what is 
ordinarily received as history, it might throw but dim light on the condition 
of the masses of mankind throughout the vast empire. Peace was undoubtedly 
in itself a blessing; but how much oppression, tyranny of the government 
over all, of class over class, may be hid under the smooth surface of peace ! 
The vast, comprehensive, and age-enduring fabric of Roman Jurisprudence, 
which began to rise at this thne, bears nobler witness to the wisdom of the 
rulers, and to the distribution of equal justice, that best guard and guarantee 
of human happiness, over the whole empire. 
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with the temporal goyernment. Ohristuuiily itself was 
just in that state of advancement in which, chwotewof 
though it had begun to threaten, and even to aJj'oSK'to" 
make most alarming encroachments on, the ^^^"^ 
established Polytheism, it had not so com- Christianity. 
pletely divided the whole race of mankind as to force 
the heads of the Polytheistic party, the official conser- 
vators of the existing order of things, to take violent 
and decisive measures for its suppression. The tem- 
ples, though perhaps becoming less crowded, were in 
few places deserted ; the alarm, though perhaps in 
many towns it was deeply brooding in the minds of the 
priesthood, and of those connected by zeal or by inter- 
est with the maintenance of Paganism, w^ not so 
profound or so general as imperiously to require the 
interposition of the civil authorities. The milder or 
more indifferent character of the emperor had free 
scope to mitigate or to arrest tlie arm of persecution. 
The danger was not so pressing but that it might be 
averted: that which had arisen thus suddenly and 
unexpectedly (so little were the wisest probably aware 
of the real nature of the revolution working in the 
minds of men) might die away with as much rapidity. 
Under an emperor, indeed, who should have united 
the vigor of a Trajan and the political forethought of a 
Hadrian with the sanguinary relentlessness of a Nero, 
Christianity would have liad to pass a tremendous 
ordeal. Now, however, the collision of the new reli- 
gion with the civil power was only occasional, and, as 
it were, fortuitous ; and, in these occasional conflicts 
with the ruling powers, we constantly appear to trace 
the character of the reigning sovereign. 

Of these emperors, Trajan possessed the most pow 
erful and vigorous mind, — a consummate general, a 
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humane but active ruler : Hadrian was tlie profound- 
TxaiMi«iii- ®®* statesman ; the Antonines, the best men. 
5!D.'88to The conduct of Trajan was that of a mili- 
^^ tary sovereign, whose natural disposition was 

tempered with humanity, — prompt, decisive, never 
unnecessarily prodigal of blood, but careless of human 
life if it appeared to stand in the way of any important 
design, or to hazard that paramoimt object of the 
government, the public peace. Hadrian was 

Hadrian em- •i*i •• i« m^ 

Mrorfrom mcuued to a more temponzing policy. The 
more the Roman empire was contemplated 
as a whole, the more the co-existence of multifarious 
religions might appear compatible with the general 
peace. Christianity might, in the end, be no more 
dangerous than the other foreign religions, which had 
flowed, and were still flowing, in from the East. The 
temples of Isis had arisen throughout the empire, but 
those of Jupiter or Apollo had not lost their votaries : 
the Eastern mysteries, the Phrygian, at a later period 
the Mithriac, had mingled, very little to their preju- 
dice, with the general mass of the prevailing supersti- 
tions. The last characteristic of Christianity which 
would be distinctly understood, was its invasive and 
AntoidDiif uncompromising spirit. The elder Anto- 
SSilKto*' uinus may have pursued from mildness of 
*^* character the course adopted by Hadrian from 

policy. The change which took place during the reign 
of Marcus Aurelius may be attributed to the circum- 
stances of the time ; though the pride of philosophy, 
as well as the established religion, might begin to take 
the alarm. 

Christianity had probably spread with partial and 
very unequal success in different quarters: its con- 
verts bore in various cities or districts a very different 
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proportion to the rest of the population. Nowhere, 
perhaps, had it advanced with greater rapidity than in 
the northern provinces of Asia Minor, where the in- 
habitants were of very mingled descent, neither purely 
Greek nor essentially Asiatic, with a considerable pro- 
portion of Jewish colonists, chiefly of Babylonian or 
Syrian, not of Palestinian, origin. It is chrbtiiniw 
here, in the province of Bithynia, that Poly- *5J^ 
theism first discovered the deadly enemy J'J^Jf- 
which was undermining her authority. It ^^^ 
was here that the first cry of distress was uttered, 
and complaints of deserted temples and less frequent 
sacrifices were brought before the tribunal of tiie 
government. The memorable correspondence between 
Pliny and Trajan is the most valuable record of the 
early Cliristian history during this period.^ It repre- 
sents to us Paganism already claiming the alliance of 
power to maintain its decaying influence ; Christianity 
proceeding in its silent course, imperfectly understood 
by a wise and polite Pagan, yet still with nothing to 
ofiend his moral judgment, except its contumacious 
repugnance to the common usages of society. This 
contumacy, nevertheless, according to the recognized 
principle of passive obedience to the laws of the em- 
pire, was deserving of the severest punishment. The 
appeal of Pliny to the supreme authority for better of 
advice as to the course to be pursued with ^"^' 
fliese new, and, in most respects, harmless delinquents, 
unquestionably implies that no general practice had 

^ The chronology of Pagi (Critica in Baronlum) appean to me the most 
trostworthy as to the date of Plinj's letter; so too, in opposition to Mr. Fynes 
Clinton, who datet Pliny's letter in 104, concur Mr. Greswell and Mr. Charles 
Merivale. He places it in the jear 111 or 112. Pagi dates the martyrdom 
of Ignatius, or rather the period when he was sent to Rome, in 112, the time 
when Trajan was in the East, preparing for his Persian war; but Tnyan's 
Jooroey to the East was not before 114 or 116. 
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yet been laid down to guide the proYincial govemore' 
Anawerrf ^ ^^^^ emergencies.^ The answer of Tra- 
'^'^^ jan is characterized by a spirit of modera- 
tion. It betrays humane anxiety to allow all such 
oflFenders as were not forced under the cognizance of 
the public tribunals, to elude persecution. Neverthe- 
less it distinctly intimates, that by some existing law, 
or by the ordinary power of the provincial governor, 
the Christians were amenable to the severest penalties, 
to torture, and even to capital punishment. Such 
|)unishment had already been inflicted by Pliny: as 
governor, he had been forced to interfere by accusa- 
tions lodged before his tribunal. An anonymous libel, 
or impeachment, had denounced numbers of persons ; 
some of whom altogether disclaimed, others declared 
that they had renounced, Christianity. With that 
unthinking barbarity with which in those times such 
punishments were inflicted on persons in inferior 
station, two servants, females, — it is possible they 
were deaconesses, — were put to the torture, to ascer- 
tain the truth of the vulgar accusations against the 
Christians. On their evidence, Pliny could detect 
nothing further than a ^^ culpable and extravagant 
superstition."^ The only facts which he could dis- 
cover were, that they had a custom of meeting together 
before daylight, and singing a hymn to Christ as God. 
They were bound together by no unlawful sacrament, 
but only under mutual obligation not to commit theft, 
robbery, adultery, or fraud. They met a second time 
in the day, and partook together of food, but that of 
a perfectly innocent kind. The test of guilt to which 

1 Plinj profesoes his ignorance, because be had never happened to be 
pnsent at the trial of such causes. Tliis implies that such trials wers not 
nnprooedented. 

* ^Prava et immodica superstitio.'* 
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he submitted the more obstinate delinquents, was 
adoration before the statues of the gods and of the 
emperor, and the malediction of Christ. Those who 
refused he ordered to be led out to execution.^ Such 
was tiie summarj process of the Roman governor; 
and the approbation of the emperor clearly shows that 
he had not exceeded the recognized limits of his 
authority. Neither Trajan nor the senate had before 
this issued any edict on the subject. Tlie rescript to 
Pliny invested him with no new powers: it merely 
advised him, as he had done, to use his actual powers 
with discretion,^ neither to encourage the denunciation 
of such criminals, nor to proceed without fair and 
unquestionable evidence. The system of anonymous 
delation, by which private malice might wreak itself, 
by false or by imnecessary charges, upon its enemies, 
Trajan reprobates in that generous spirit with which 
the wiser and more virtuous emperors constantly re- 
pressed that most disgraceful iniquity of the times.^ 
But it is manifest from the executions ordered by 
Pliny and sanctioned by the approbation of the empe- 
ror, that Christianity was already an offence amenable 
to capital punishment,* and this, either under some 
existing statute, imder the common law of the Empire 
which invested the provincial governor with the arbi- 
trary power of life and death, or lastiy, what in this 
instance cannot have been the case, the summwm impe- 
rivm of the emperor.^ While, then, in the individual, 

1 *' Dad jOBri ** cannot bear a milder interpretation. 

2 ** Actum qnem debuisti in excutiendis cansis eonmii qui Chiistiani ad te 
delati fderant, secuitis es." — Tny. ad Plin. 

* " Nam est peasimi exempli, nee noetri ssculi est** 

^ Those who were Roman citizens were sent for trial to Rome. ** Alii qma 
ciTee Romani erant, adnotavi in urbem remittendos.** 

This rescript or answer of Trajan, approving of the manner in which 
Pliny carried his law into execation, and suggesting other regalatkma kt 

VOL. II. 7 
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the profession of Christianity might thus, bj the sum- 
maiy sentence of the governor and the tacit appro- 
bation of the emperor, be treated as a capital offence, 
and the provincial governor might appoint the meas- 
ure and the extent of the punishment, all public 
assemblies for the purpose of new and unauthorized 
worship might likewise be suppressed by the magis- 
trate : for the police of the empire always looked with 
the utmost jealousy on all associations not recognized 
by the law ; and resistance to such a mandate would 
call down, or the secret holding of such meetings 
after their prohibition would incur, any penalty which 
the conservator of public order might think proper to 
inflict upon the delinquent. Such, then, was the gen- 
eral position of the Christians with the ruling authori- 
ties. They were guilty of a crime against the state, 
by introducing a new and unauthorized religion, or by 
holding assemblages contrary to the internal regula- 
tions of the empire. But the extent to which the law 
would be enforced against them ; how far Christianity 
would be distinguished from Judaism and other foreign 
religions, which were permitted the free establishment 
of their rights ; with how much greater jealousy their 
secret assemblies would be watched than those of other 
mysteries and esoteric religions, — all this would de- 
pend upon the milder or more rigid character of the 
governor, and the willingness or reluctance of their 
fellow-citizens to arraign them before the tribunal of 
the magistrates. This, in turn, would depend on the 

hlB condact, is converted by Mosheim into a new law, which from tliat time 
became one of the statutes of the empire. '* Hise Tnyani lex inter publicaa 
Imperii sanctiones relata*' (p. 284). Trajan^s words expressly declare that no 
certain role of proceeding can be laid down, and leave almost the whole 
qnsationto the discretion of the magistrate. *'Neqae enim in nniyersom 
iliqoid, qnod quasi oertam formam habet, constitui potest*' ^ Tny. ad Plin. 
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drcumstances of the place and the time ; on the ca- 
price of their enemies; on their own discretion; on 
their success, and the apprehensions and jealousies 
of their opponents. In general^ so long as thej made 
no visible impression upon society ; so long as their 
absence from the religious rites of the city or district, 
or even from the games and theatrical exhibitions 
which were essential parts of the existing Polytheism, 
caused no sensible diminution in the concourse of the 
worshippers, — their unsocial and self-secluding dis- 
position would be treated with contempt and pity 
rather than with animosity. The internal decay of 
the spirit of Polytheism had little effect on its outward 
splendor. The philosophic party, who despised the 
popular faith, were secure in their rank or in their 
decent conformity to the public ceremonial. The 
theory of all the systems of philosophy was to avoid 
unnecessary collision with the popular religious senti- 
ment: their superiority to the vulgar was flattered, 
rather than offended, by the adherence of the latter to 
their native superstitions. In the pubUc exhibitions, 
the followers of all other foreign religions met, as on 
a common groimd. In the theatre or the TheJtwB 
hippodrome, the worshipper of Isis or of to tbnSi^ 
Mithra mingled with the mass of those who •""••"•^ 
still adhered to. Bacchus or to Jupiter. Even the 
Jews in many parts, at least at a later period, in 
some instances at the present, betrayed no aversion to 
the popular games or amusements. Though, in Pales- 
tine, the elder Herod had met with a sullen and in- 
tractable resistance in the religious body of the people 
against his attempt to introduce Gentile and idolatrous 
games into the Holy Land, yet it is probable that the 
foreign Jews were more accommodating. A Jewish 
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player, named Aliturus, stood high in the favor of 
Nero ; nor does it appear that he had abandoned his 
religion. He was still connected with his own race ; 
and some of the priesthood did not disdain to owe 
their acquittal, on certain charges on which thej had 
been sent prisoners to Borne, to the actor's interest 
with the emperor or with the ruling favorite Poppawt. 
After the Jewish war, multitudes of the prisoners 
were forced to exhibit themselves as gladiators ; and, 
at a later period, the confluence of the Alexandrian 
ohrifltiMifl Jews to the theatres, where they equalled in 
tt>«n». numbers the Pagan spectators, endangered 

the peace of the city. The Christians alone stood 
aloof from exhibitions which, in their higher and 
nobler forms, arose out of, and were closely connected 
with, the Heathen religion ; were performed on days 
sacred to the deities ; introduced the deities upon the 
stage ; and, in short, were among the principal means 
of maintaining in the public mind its reverence for 
the old mythological fables. The sanguinary diver- 
sions of the arena, and the licentious voluptuousness 
of some of the other exhibitions, were no less offen- 
sive to their humanity and to their modesty than 
those more strictly religious to their piety. Still, so 
long as they were comparatively few in number, and 
did not sensibly diminish the concourse to these scenes 
of public enjoyment, they would be rather exposed to 
individual acts of vexatious interference, of ridicule, 
or contempt, than become the victims of a general 
hostile feeling: their absence would not be resented 
as an insult upon the public, nor as an act of pun- 
ishable disrespect against the local or more widely 
worshipped deity to whose honor the games were 
dedicated. The time at which they would be in the 
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greatest danger from what would be thought their 
suspicious or disloyal refusal to join in the public 
rejoicings, would be precisely that which has been 
conjectured with much ingenuity and probability to 
have been the occasion of their being thus committed 
with the popular sentiment and with the governmont, 
— the celebration of the birthday or the accession of 
the emperor.^ With the ceremonial of those BiBjgBron 
days, even if, as may have been the case, the S^uS»i 
actual adoration of the statue of the empe- '^**'*»*- 
ror was not an ordinary part of the ritual, much 
which was strictly idolatrous would be mingled up; 
and the ordinary excuse of the Christians to such 
charges of disaflFection, that they prayed with the 
utmost fervor for the welfare of the emperor, would 
not be admitted, either by the sincere attachment of 
the people and of the government to a virtuous, or 
their abject and adulatory celebration of a cruel and 
tyrannical, emperor. 

This crisis in the fate of Christianity — this transi- 
tion from safe and despised obscurity to dangerous 
and obnoxious importance — would, of course, depend 
on the comparative rapidity of its progress in different 
quarters. In Bithynia, the province of Pliny, it had 
attained that height in little more than seventy years 
after the death of Christ. Though a humane and 
enlightened government might still endeavor to close 
its eyes upon its multiplying numbers and expanding 
influence, the keener sight of jealous interest, of ri- 
valry in the command of the popular mind, and of 

1 The coDJectore of Pagi, that the attention of the goyemment was di- 
rected to the Christians by their standing aloof from the fisstivals which cele- 
brated the qnindecennalia of Trajan (in the yeai 111 or 112), is extremely 
probable. Pagi quotes two passages of Pliny on the subject of these general 
rqioicings. — Critica in Baron, i. 100 
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mortified pride, already anticipated the time when this 
formidable antagonist might balance, might at length 
overweigh, the failing powers of Polytheism. Under 
a less candid governor than Pliny, and an emperor 
less humane and dispassionate than Trajan, the exter- 
minating sword of persecution would have been let 
loose, and a relentless and systematic edict for the 
suppression of Christianity would have hunted down 
its followers in every quarter of the empire. 

Not only the wisdom and humanity of Trajan, but 
the military character of his reign, would tend to 
divert his attention from that which belonged rather 
piobAbueoD- ^ *^® internal administration of the empire. 
pSSSStfJi*** I* is ^^ fr^™ impossible, though the conjec- 
JSJtt!I*Sute t^"^ is not countenanced by any allusion in 
oftheEMt. ^j^^ dispatch of Pliny, that tlie measures 
adopted against the Christians were not entirely uncon- 
nected witli the political state of the East. The 
Roman empire, in the Mesopotamian province, was 
held on a precarious tenure; tlie Parthian kingdom 
had acquired new vigor and energy ; and, during great 
part of his reign, the state of the East must have 
occupied the active mind of Trajan. The Jewish 
population of Babylonia and the adjacent provinces 
was of no inconsiderable importance in the impending 
contest. There is strong ground for supposing, that 
the last insurrection of the Jews, under Hadrian, was 
connected with a rising of their brethren in Mesopo- 
tamia, no doubt secretly, if not openly, fomented by 
the intrigues, and depending on the support, of the 
King of Parthia. This was at a considerably later 
period ; yet, during the earlier part of the reign of 
Trajan, the insurrection had already commenced in 
Egypt and in Cyrene, and in the island of Cyprus; 
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and no sooner were the troops of Trajan engaged on 
the eastern frontier, towards the close of his reign, 
than the Jews rose up in all these provinces, and were 
not subdued till after they had perpetrated and en- 
dured the most terri&c massacres.^ Throughout the 
Eastern wars of Trajan, this spirit was most likely 
known to be fermenting in the minds of the whole 
Jewish population, not only in the insurgent districts, 
but in Palestine and other parts of the empire. The 
whole race, which occupied in such vast numbers the 
conterminous regions, would be watched, therefore, 
with hostile jealousy by the Roman governors, already 
prejudiced against their unruly and ungovernable char- 
acter, and awakened to more than ordinary vigilance 
by the disturbed aspect of the times. The Christians 
stood in a singular and ambiguous position between 
the Jewish and Pagan population; many of them 
probably descended from, and connected with, the 
Jews. Their general peaceful habits and orderly 
conduct would deserve the protection of a parental 
government: still their intractable and persevering 
resistance to the religious institutions of the empire 
might throw some suspicion on the sincerity of their 
civil obedience. The unusual assertion of religious, 
might be too closely allied with that of political, inde- 
pendence. At all events, the dubious and menacing 
state of the East required more than ordinary watch- 
fulness, ahd a more rigid plan of government in the 
adjacent provinces; and thus the change. in society, 
which was working imnoticed in the more peaceful 
and less Ohristianized West, in the East might be 
forced upon the attention of an active and inquiring 

1 Euseb. iy. 2. Dio Cmss., or, rather, Xii>hilln. Oroehis, 1. 7. Pagi 
places this Jewish rebellion, A.D. 116 
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ruler. The apprehensions of the inhabitants them* 
selves would be more keenly alive to the formation of 
a separate and secluded party within their cities, and 
religious animosity would eagerly seize the opportunity 
of implicating its enemies in a charge of disaffection 
to the existing government. Nor is there wanting 
evidence that the acts of persecution ascribed to 
Trajan were, in fact, connected with the military move- 
ments of the emperor. The only authentic acts are 
those of Simeon, Bishop of Jerusalem : I cannot ad- 
mit those of Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch.^ In the pref- 
atory observations to the former, it is admitted tliat 
this martyrdom was a local act of violence. The 
more celebrated trial of Ignatius is stated to have 
taken place before the emperor himself at Antioch, 
when he was preparing for his Eastern campaign. 
The emperor is represented as kindling to anger at 
the disparagement of those gods on whose protection 
he reckoned in the impending war. " What ! is our 
religion to be treated as senseless ? Are the gods, on 
whose alliance we rely against our enemies, to be 
turned to scorn ? " ^ But the whole interview with 
Trajan is too legendary to command authority. Nev- 
ertheless, at that time there were circumstances which 
account with singular likelihood for that sudden out- 
burst of persecution in Antioch. Trajan knew that 
the whole Jewish world was in a state of actual or of 
threatened insurrection. It is probable, that the clear- 
est understanding, agitated by ^arm and hatred, would 
lose, if it had yet attained, any distinct discernment 

1 See them in Ruinart, SelecU et sinoera Martymm Acta. 

* HfMdC ohv aoi doKO&fuv xard. vovv ^ Ix'^ deoiic, oLq kcH j^iCme9a 
^lifioxotc wpdc Toi>c iroXefiiovc. The Jewish legends are ftiil of acts of 
penonal craelty, ascribed to Trajan, mingled up, as nsoal, with historical 
•rron and anachronisms. See Hist of Jews, ii. 418. 
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of the difference between Jews and Christians. Hardly 
two years before, the Christians had been denounced 
by a provincial governor in the East as dangerous dis- 
turbers of the religion, therefore of the peace, of the 
empire. At this very time, an earthquake, more than 
usually terrible and destructive, shook the cities of the 
East. Antioch suffered its most appalling ravages, — 
Antioch, crowded with tlie legionaries prepared for the 
emperor's invasion of the East, with ambassadors and 
tributary kings from all parts of the East. The city 
shook through all its streets: houses, palaces, thea- 
tres, temples, fell crashing down. Many were killed : 
the Consul Pedo died of his hurts. The einperor 
himself hardly escaped through a window, and took 
refuge in ihe circus, where he passed some days in 
the open air. Whence this terrible blow but from the 
wi'ath of the gods, who must be appeased by unusual 
sacrifices ? This was towards the end of January : 
early in February, the Christian bishop, Ignatius, was 
arrested. We know how, during this century, at 
every period of public calamity, whatever that calam- 
ity might be, the cry of the panic-stricken Heathens 
was, " The Christians to the lions ! " It may be that, 
in Trajan's humanity, in order to prevent a general 
massacre by the infuriated populace, or to give greater 
solemnity to the sacrifice, ihe execution was ordered 
to take place, not in Antioch, but in Rome. 

From the Epistles of Ignatius^ (I confine myself 
to the three short Syriac Epistles, for which we are 
indebted to Dr. Cureton) it is manifest that this was 

1 I owe this suggestion to the sagacity of Bansen (Christiani^ and Man- 
kind, p. 69). But the chronolog^r is from Fynes Clinton, Fasti Helienid, who, 
though he quotes authorities for the close approximation of the two events, 
seems to have no thought of their hbtorical connection. The description of 
the earthquake is from Dion Cassius, IxTiii. 24 et $eqq. 
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no general persecution. Throughout his joui'ney, the 
" Bishop of Antioch " is in free communication and 
correspondence with the Christian communities, and 
the most eminent bishops of Asia Minor, who appear 
to be in perfect security : Ignatius alone is in danger. 
Of this solitary danger he is proud. There is through- 
out a wild eagerness for martyrdom (how different 
from the calm serenity of St. Paul !). As he would 
thus during his journey coui-t, he may reasonably be 
supposed in Antioch to have provoked, martyrdom; 
at least he would not have allayed by prudent conces- 
sion the indignation and anger of the Government. 
He even deprecates the interference of his Christian 
friends in his behalf. He fears lest their ill-timed, 
and, as he thinks, cruelly officious love might by some 
influence (influence which implies tlieir own complete 
exemption from danger) deprive him of that glorious 
crown. He is apprehensive lest their unwelcome ap- 
peal to the imperial clemency might meet with success. 
Trajan, indeed, is absolved, at least by the almost 
general voice of antiquity, from the crime of persecu- 
ting the Christians.^ The legend of his redemption 

1 The recent boasted ducoTeiy of a catacomb, near the seventh milestone 
on the Via Nomentana, where Alexander, Bishop of Rome in the reign of 
Tnyan. who is promoted into a martyr, was buried ; with a chapel (contempo- 
rary, as it is boldly asserted) dedicated to his memory and worship, — is a pora 
religious romance. A catacomb there is, from which the remains €€ S. Alex- 
ander are mid to have been removed, by Pope Paschal, a Pope of almost 
the darkest period in the papal nnnals, A.D. 817-824. Of this there is not 
the shadow of a shade of historical evidence. As to the chapel (I have vi^ 
ited the spot, and inspected the ruins, and am confident that it was never 
subterranean, — no part of the catacomb), it was, no doubt, of about the age 
of Jerome; when pilgrimage to, and worship in, such edifices, sacred to the 
memory of martyrs, who were multiplied according to the denumd, had be> 
come a passion. Excepting of Ignatius, probably of Simeon of Jerusalem, 
there is no authentic martyrdom in the reign of Trajan. The letters of Igna- 
tius— the genuine letters^ are conclusive against any persecution of the 
Christians in Rome. 
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from purgatory, at the prayer of Pope Gregory I. 
(Dante, Purgatoria, x. 47), and his appearance m 
heaven as one of the five Heathens to whom salvation 
was vouchsafed (Paradise, xx. 43), would hardly have 
grown up, if there had been any tradition of him as 
another Nero, Decius, or Diocletian. 

The cosmopolite and indefatigable mind of Hadrian 
was more likely to discern with accuracy, Hadrua 
and estimate to its real extent, the growing Tfflai 
influence of the new religion. Hadrian was, still 
more than his predecessor, the emperor of the West 
rather than the monarch of Rome. His active genius 
withdrew itself altogether from warlike enterprise and 
foreign conquest ; its whole care was centred on the 
consolidation of the empire within its narrower and 
uncontested boundaries, and on the internal regula- 
tion of the vast confederacy of nations which were 
gradually becoming more and more assimilated, as 
subjects or members of the great European empire. 
The remotest provinces for the first time beheld the 
presence of the emperor, not at the head of an army 
summoned to defend the insulted barriers of the 
Roman territory, or pushing forward the advancing 
line of conquest; but in moi'e peaceful array, pro- 
viding for the future security of the frontier by im- 
pregnable fortresses; adorning the more flourishing 
cities with public buildings, bridges, and aqueducts ; 
inquiring into the customs, manners, and even the 
religion, of the more distant parts of the world ; en- 
couraging commerce ; promoting the arts ; in short, 
improving, by salutary regulations, for this long period 
of peace, the prosperity and civilization of the whole 
ein;>ire. Gaul, Britain, Greece, Syria, Egypt, Africa, 
were in turn honored by the presence, enriched by the 
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liberality, and benefited by the wise policy, of the em- 
peror.^ His personal character showed the same 
incessant activity and politic versatility. On the fron- 
character ^^^y ^^ ^^^ ^cad of the army, he put on the 
of Hadrian, i^ardihood and simplicity of a soldier ; dis- 
dained any distinction, either of fare or of comfort, 
from the meanest legionary; and marched on foot, 
through the most inclement seasons. In the peaceful 
and voluptuous cities of the South, he became the 
careless and luxurious Epicurean. Hadrian treated 
the established religion with the utmost respect ; he 
officiated with solemn dignity as supreme pontiff, and 
at Rome affected disdain or aversion for foreign reli- 
gions.^ But his mind was essentially imbued with the 
philosophic spirit : ' he was tempted by every abstruse 
research, and every forbidden inquiry had irresistible 
attraction for his curious and busy temper.* At 
Athens, he was in turn the simple and rational philoso- 
pher, the restorer of the splendid temple of Jupiter 
Olympius, and the awe-struck worshipper in the Eleu- 

1 M. St. Croix observes (in an essay in the M^m. de rAcad^m. xlix. 409) 
that we have medals of twenty-five countries through which Hadrian trav- 
elled. (Compare Eckhel, vi. 486.) He looked into the crater of Etna; saw 
the sun rise from Mount Casius; ascended to the cataracts of the Kile; heard 
the statue of Memnon. He imported exotics firom the East The jour- 
neys of Hadrian are traced, in a note to M. Solvet*s translation of Hege- 
wisch, cited above. Tertullian calls hun " curiositatum omnium explorator.'* 
— Apol. i. V. Eusebius, H. E. v. 6, navra rd. nepUpya ndkunpayfumiv. 

s ** Sacra Bomana dlligentiBsim^ curavit, peregrina contempsit" — Spar* 
tian. in Hadrian. 

s ** Les autres sentiments de ce prince sont tr6s difficiles k connaltre. U 
n*embrassa aucun secte, et ne fiit ni Acad^micien ni Stoicien, encore moins 
Epicurien; il parut constamment livr^ k cette incertitude d' opinions, fruit de 
la bizarrerie de son caract^re, et d*un savoir superfidel on mal dig^r^** — St. 
Croix, ubi tuprh, 

4 In the Caesars of Julian, Hadrian is described in the pregnant 
phrase imhrnpaYfiovuv tH imtPprrrUf — busied about all the secret reli- 
gions. 
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sinian mysteries.^ In the East, he aspired to penetrate 
the recondite secrets of magic, and professed himself 
an adept in judicial astrology. In the midst of all 
this tampering with foreign religions, he at once paid 
respect to and outraged the prevailing creed by the 
deification of Antinous, in whose honor quinquennial 
games were established at Mantinea ; a city built, and 
a temple, with an endowment for a priesthood,^ founded 
and called by his name, in Egypt: his statues assumed 
the symbols of various deities. Acts like these, at 
this critical period, must have tended to alienate a 
large portion of the thinking class, already wavering 
in their cold and doubtful Polytheism, to any purer 
or more ennobling system of religion. 

Hadrian not merely surveyed the surface of society, 
but his sagacity seemed to penetrate deeper into the 
relations of the different classes to each other, and 
into the more secret workings of the social system. 
His regulations for the mitigation of slavery were 
recommended, not by humanity alone, but by a wise 
and prudent policy.^ It was impossible that the rapid 
growth of Christianity could escape the notice of a 
mind so inqidring as that of Hadrian, or that he could 
be altogether blind to its ultimate bearings Hadrian's 
on the social state of the empire. Yet the ^^ 
generally humane and pacific character of c*»****°**y- 
his government would be a security against violent 
measures of persecution ; and the liberal study of tlie 

1 The Apology of QoAdratns was presented on Hadrian's visit to Atheni^, 
when he was initiated in the Mysteries; that of Aristides, when he bocame 
Epoptes, A.D. 181. Warburton connects the hostility of the celebrators of 
the Mysteries towards Christianity with the Apology of QuadratoSi and quotes 
a passage from Jerome to this effect Compare Routh*s Beliqnis Sacr», 
L 70. 

s Enseb. iv. 8. Hieronym. in Catal. et Rufin. 

8 Gibbon, vol. i. ch. ii. p. 71. 
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varieties of human opinion would induce, if not a wise 
and rational spirit of toleration, jet a kind of con- 
temptuous indifference towards the most inexplicable 
aberrations from the prevailing opinions. The apolo- 
gists for Christianity, Quadratus and Aristides, ad- 
dressed their works to the emperor, who does not 
appear to have repelled their respectful homage.^ The 
rescript which he addressed, in the early part of his 
reign, to the proconsul of Asia, afforded the same pro- 
tection to the Christians against the more formidable 
danger of popular animosity, which Trajan had granted 
against anonymous delation. In some of the Asiatic 
cities, their sullen and unsocial absence from the 
public assemblies, from the games, and other public 
exhibitions, either provoked or gave an opportunity 
for the latent animosity to break out against them. 
A general acclamation would sometimes demand their 
punishment. " The Christians to the lions ! " was the 
fierce outcry ; and the names of the most prominent 
or obnoxious of the community would be denounced 
with the same sudden and uncontrollable hostility. 
A weak or superstitious magistrate trembled before 
the popular voice, or lent himself a willing instrument 
to the fury of the populace. The proconsul Serenus 
Granianus consulted the emperor as to the course to 
be pursued on such occasions. The answer of Hadrian 
is addressed to Minucius Fundanus, probably the suc- 
cessor of Granianus. It enacts, that, in the prosecu- 
tion of the Christians, the formalities of law should be 
strictly complied with ; that they should be regularly 
arraigned before the legal tribunal, not condemned on 
the mere demand of tlie populace, or in compliance 
with a lawless outcry.^ The edict does credit to the 

1 See the fhigments in Ronth, Reliquiae Sacne, i. 69-78. 
Tuttiii Martyr, ApoL L 68, 69. Euseb., H. K ir. 9. Mosheim, wfaote 
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humanity and wisdom of Hadrian. But, notwithstand- 
ing his active and inquisitive mind, and the ability 
of his general policy, few persons were per- HAdriui in- 
haps less qualified to judge of the real nature ^^entaod- 
of the new religion, or to comprehend the Canity. 
tenacious hold which it would obtain upon the mind 
of man. His character wanted depth and seriousness 
to penetrate or to understand the workings of a high, 
profound, and settled religious enthusiasm.^ The 
graceful verses which he addressed to his departing 
spirit^ contrast with the solemn earnestness with 
which the Christians were teaching mankind to con- 
sider the mysteries of another life. But on the whole, 
the long and peaceful reign of Hadrian allowed free 

opinions on the state of the Christians are colored by too lenient a view of 
Roman toleration, considers this edict by no means more iiivorable to the 
Christians than that of Trajan. It evidently offered them protection under 
a new and peculiar exigency. 

^ The well-known letter of Hadrian gives a singular view of the state of 
the religious society in Egypt, as it existed, or rather, as it appeared to the 
inquisitive emperor. " I am now, my dear Servianus, become fUlly acquainted 
with that Egypt which you praise so highly. I have found the people vain, 
fickle, and shifting with eveiy breath of popular rumor. Those who worship 
Serapis are Christians, and those who call themselves Christian bishops are 
worshippeiB of Serapis. There is no ruler of a Jewish sjmagogue, no Samari- 
tan, no Christian bishop, who is not an astrologer, an interpreter of prodigies, 
and an anointer. The patriarch himself, when he comes to Egypt, is com- 
pelled by one party to worship Serapis; by the other, Christ . . . They have 
but one God : him Christians, Jews, and Gentiles worship alike." This latter 
clause Casaubon understood seriously. It is evidently malicious satire. The 
common God is Gain. The key to the former curious statement is probably, 
that the tone of the higher, the fiishionable society* in Alexandria was to affect, 
either on some Gnostic or philosophic theory, that all those religions difllered 
only in form, but were essentially the same; that aU adored one Deity, all one 
Logos or Demiui^, under diflerent names; all employed the same arts to 
impose upon the vulgar, and aU were equally despicable to the real philoso- 
pher. Dr. Burton, in his History of the Church, suggested, with much in- 
genuity that the Samaritans may have been the Gnostic followexB of Simon 

Matnit 

< Animula, vaffula, Uandula, 
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scope to the progress of Christianily ; the increasing 
wealth and prosperity of the empire probably raised 
in the social scale that class among which it was chiefly 
disseminated ; while the better part of the more opu- 
lent would be tempted, at least to make themselves 
acquainted with a religion the moral influence of which 
was so manifestly favorable to the happiness of man- 
kind, and which oflered so noble a solution of the 
great problem of human philosophy, — the immortality 
of the soul. 
The gentle temper of the first Antoninus would main- 
tain that milder system which was adopted 
Pittsem^ror, by Hadrian from policy or from indifierence. 
The emperor, whose parental vigilance scru- 
tinized the minutest affairs of the most remote prov- 
ince, could not be ignorant, though his own residence 
was fixed in Rome and its immediate neighborhood, 
of the still-expanding progress of Christianity. The 
religion itself acquired every year a more public 
character. The Apology now assumed the tone of an 
arraignment .of the folly and imholiness of the estab- 
lished Polytheism ; nor was this a low and concealed 
murmur within the walls of its own places of assem- 
blage, or propagated in the quiet intercourse of the 
brethren. It no longer affected disguise, or dissembled 
its hopes; it approached the foot of the throne; it 
stood in the attitude, indeed, of a suppliant, claiming 
the inalienable rights of conscience, but asserting in 
simple confidence its moral superiority, and, in the 
name of an Apology, publicly preaching its own doc- 
trines in the ears of the sovereign and of the world. 
The philosophers were joining its ranks ; it was rapidly 
growing up into a rival power, both of the religions 
and philosophies of the world. Yet, during a reign 
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in which human life assumed a value and a sanctity 
before unknown ; in which the hallowed person of a 
senator was not once violated, even by the stem hand 
of justice;^ under an emperor who professed and 
practised the maxim of Scipio, that he had rather save 
the life of a single citizen than cause the death of 
a thousand enemies;^ who considered the subjects 
of the empire as one family, of which himself was the 
parent,* — even religious zeal would be rebuked and 
overawed ; and the provincial governments, which too 
often reflected the fierce passions and violent barbari- 
ties of the throne, would now, in turn, image back the 
calm and placid serenity of the imperial tribunal. 
Edicts are said to have been issued to some of the 
Grecian cities, — Larissa, Thessalonica, and Athens, 
— and to the Greeks in general, to refrain from any 
unprecedented severities against the Giiristians. An- 
other rescript,^ addressed to the cities of Asia Minor, 
speaks language too distinctiy Christian even for the 
anticipated Christianity of disposition evinced by An- 
toninus. It calls upon the Pagans to avert the anger 
of Heaven, which was displayed in earthquakes and 
other public calamities, by imitating the piety, rather 
than denouncing tiie atheism, of the Christians. The 
pleasing vision must, it is to be feared, be abandoned, 

1 Jul. Gtpit, Anton. Pins, Aug. Script p. 188. < Ibid., p. 140. 

s The Teign of Antoninus the First is almost a blank in history. The book 
of Dion Cassias which contained his reign was lost, except a small part, when 
Xiphilin wrote. Xiphilin asserts that Antoninus iiiTored the Christians. 

^ The rescript of Antoninns, in Eusebios, to which Xiphilin alludes (Euseb. 
It. 18), in fitvor of the Christians, is now generally given up as spurious. 
The older writers disputed to which of the Antonini it belonged. Lardner 
argues, from the Apologies of Justin Martyr, that the Christians were perse- 
cuted "■ even to death *' during this reign. The inference b inconclusive : they 
were obnoxious to the law, and might endeavor to gain the law on their side 
though it may not have been carried into execution. The general voiee of 
Christian antiquity is favorable to the first Antoninus. 

VOL. II. 8 r^ 1 
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which would represeat the best of the Pagan emperors 
bearing his public testimony in favor of the calum- 
niated Ohristians ; the man who, firom whatever cause, 
deservedly bore the name of the Pious among the 
adherents of his own religion, the most wisely tolerant 
to the fSuth of the Gk)spel. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Chrfaiianity and Marcos Anreliiu the Fhiloeopher. 

The yirtue of Marcus Aurelius the Philosopher was of 
a more lofty and vigorous character than that of his 
gentle predecessor. The second Antoninus might 
seem the last effort of Paganism, or rather of GtontUe 
philosophy, to raise a worthy opponent to the trium- 
phant career of Ghristianiiy. A blameless disciple in 
the severest school of philosophic morality, the au- 
sterity of Marcus rivalled that of the Christians in its 
contempt of the follies and diversions of life ; yet his 
native kindliness of disposition was not hardened and 
embittered by the severity or the pride of his philo- 
sophy.^ Witli Aurelius, nevertheless, Christianity 
found not only a fair and high-minded competitor for 
the command of the human mind; not only a rival 
in the exaltation of the soul of man to higher views 
and more dignified motives, — but a violent and intol- 
erant persecutor. During his reign, the martyrologies 
become more authentic and credible; the distinct 
voice of Christian history arraigns the Philosopher, 
not indeed as the author of a general and systematic 
plan for the extirpation of Christianity, but as with- 
drawing even the ambiguous protection of the former 
-emperors, and giving firee scope to the excited passions, 
the woimded pride, and the jealous interests of its 

1 « YeracmidiiB aiiie ignarift, dne triatitU grayia." — JuL Capit, Aug. Hiat 
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enemies; neither discountenancing the stem deter- 
mination of the haughty governor to break the contu- 
macious spirit of resistance to his authority, nor the 
outburst of popular fury, which sought to appease 
the offended gods by the sacrifice of these despisers of 
fheir deities. 

Three important causes concurred in bringing about 
ThiM eauMt this daugerous crisis in the destiny of Chris- 
ityofM.Au- tianity at this particular period, — I. The 
usKOTvra. change in the relative position of Chris- 
chriaoanity. tiauity to the rcligiou of thc empire ; 11. The 
circumstances of the times; m. The character of 
the emperor. 

I. Sixty years of almost uninterrupted peace, since 
the beginning of the second century, had 
MNHtkmof opened a wide field for the free development 
la regard to of Cliristianity. It had spread into every 
quarter of the Soman dominions. The 
Western provinces, Gaul and AMca, rivalled the East 
in the number, if not in the opulence, of their Chris- 
tian congregations. In almost every city had gradually 
arisen a separate community, seceding fix)m the ordi- 
nary habits and usages of life, at least fi:om the public 
religious ceremonial ; governed by its own laws ; act- 
ing upon a common principle ; and bound together in 
a kind of latent federal union throughout the empire. 
A close and intimate correspondence connected this 
new moral republic. An impulse, an opinion, a feel- 
ing, which originated in Egypt or Syria, was propa- 
gated with electric rapidity to the remotest firontier of 
the West. Irenseus, the Bishop of Lyons in Gaul, 
whose purer Greek had been in danger of corruption 
from his intercourse with the barbarous Celtic tribes, 
enters into a controversy with the speculative teachera 
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of Antioch, Edessa, or Alexandria ; while Tertullian^ 
in his rude AJ&ican Latin^ denonnoes or advocates 
opinions which sprang up in Pontus or in Phrygia. A 
new kind of literature had arisen, propagated with the 
utmost zeal of proselytism, among a numerous class 
of readers, who began to close their ears against the 
profane fables and the unsatisfactory philosopliical 
systems of Paganism. While the emperor himself 
condescended, in Qreek of no despicable purity and 
elegance for the age, to explain the lofty tenets of the 
Porch, and to commend its noble morality to his sub- 
jects, the minds of a large portion of the world were 
pre-occupied by writers who, in language often impreg- 
nated with foreign and Syrian barbarisms, enforced 
still higher morals, resting upon religious tenets 
altogether new and incomprehensible excepting to the 
initiate. Their sacred books were of still higher au- 
thority, — commanded the homage, and required the 
diligent and respectful study, of all the disciples of 
the new faith. Nor was this empire within the 
empire, this universally disseminated sect, — which 
had its own reUgious rites ; its own laws to which it 
appealed rather than to the statutes of the empire ; its 
own judges (for the Christians, wherever they were 
able, submitted their disputes to their bishop and his 
associate presbyters) ; its own financial regulations, 
whether for the maintenance of public worship, or for 
charitable purposes ; its own religious superiors, who 
exercised a very difierent control from that of the pon- 
tiffs or sacerdotal colleges of Paganism; its own usages 
and conduct; in some respects, its own language, — 
confined to one class, or to one description of Roman 
subjects. Christians were to be found in the court, in 
the camp, in the commercial market; they discharged 
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all the duties, and did not decline any of the offices, 
of society. They did not altogether shun the forum, 
or abandon all interest in the civil administration ; they 
had their mercantile transactions, in common with the 
rest of that class. One of their apologists indignantly 
repels the charge of their being useless to society : " We 
are no Indian Brahmins, or devotees, living naked in 
the woods, self-banished from civilized life. We grate- 
fully accept, we repudiate no gift of God the Creator : 
we are only temperate in their use. We avoid not 
your forum, your markets, your baths, your shops, your 
forges, your inns, your fairs. We are one people with 
you in all worldly commerce. We serve with you as 
sailors, as soldiers; we are husbandmen and mer- 
chants like you. We practise the same arts; we 
contribute to all public works for your use."^ Among 
their most remarkable distinctions, no doubt, was their 
admission of slaves to an equality in religious privi- 
leges. Yet there was no attempt to disorganize or 
coiTect the existing relations of society. Though 
the treatment of slaves in Christian families could not 
but be softened and humanized, as well by the evan- 
gelic temper as by this acknowledged equality in 
the hopes of another life, yet Christianity left the 
emancipation of mankind from these deeply rooted 
distinctions between the free and servile races to 

I I add TertnlliaD*! Latin: ** Infiractaosi in negotiis dicimnr. Quo pacto 
homines vobiscnm degentes, ejasdem TictilB, habitCto, instinctAs, ejiudem ad 
Titam necessitatis? Neqae enim Brachmanc, ant Indonim gjnouiosophista 
fnmos, sylyicola et exoles vits. Meminimns gratiam nos debere Deo domino 
creatori, nallam firactam operam ejus repudiamtur, plani temperamus, ne ultra 
modam ant perperam atamnr. Itaque non sine foro, non sine macello, non 
sine balneis, tabemis, oflScinis, stabnlis, nnndinis vestris, csterisqne com- 
meiciis, cohabitamos in hoc seculo: navigamus et nos yobiscom et imfi- 
lomiK, et rusticamiir, et mercamor; proinde miscemus artes, opera nostra 
pnblicamos nsoi restro." — Apobget c 42. 
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times which might be ripe for so great and important 
a change. 

This secession of one part of society firom its accus- 
tomed religious intercourse with the rest, if in nothing 
but religious intercourse, independent of the numbers 
whose feelings and interests were implicated in the 
support of the national religion in all its pomp and 
authority, would necessarily produce estrangement, 
jealousy, animosity. 

As Christianity became more powerful, a vague 
apprehension began to spread abroad among conneodon or 
the Roman people, that the fall of their old with the i^ 
religion might, to a certain degree, involve «npiw. 
that of their civil dominion ; and this apprehension, it 
cannot be denied, was justified, deepened, and con- 
firmed by the tone of some of the Christian writings, 
no doubt by the language of some Christian teachers. 
Idolatry was not merely an individual but a national 
sin, which would be visited by temporal as well as 
spiritual retribution. The anxiety of one at least, and 
that certainly not the most discreet, of the Christian 
apologists, to disclaim all hostility towards the tempo- 
ral dignity of the empire, implies that the Christians 
were obnoxious to this charge. The Christians are 
calumniated, writes Tertullian to Scapula,^ at a some- 
what later period (under Severus), as guilty of 
treasonable disloyalty to the emperor. As the occa- 
sion required, he exculpates them from any leaning 
to Niger, Albinus, or Cassius, the competitors of 

1 " Sed et circa m^jestatem imperii infamamur, tamen nmiqiiain AlU- 
niani, nee Nigriani, vel Cassiani, inyeniri potuerimt Christiaiii 

" Chrisdanus nullius eet hoetia, nedom Imperatoria; qnem sdens a Deo 
too coDBtitol, neoesse eat ut et ipsuin diligat, et revereatmr, et honoret, et sal- 
▼nm yelit, cum toto Bomano imperio, qaonsqiie Becalam stabit: tamdla < 
■tabit"— Tertullian ad Scapalam, 1. 
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Sererus; and then proceeds to make this solemn 
protestation of loyalty: "The Christian is the enemy 
of no man, assuredly not of the emperor. The 
sovereign he knows to be ordained by Gk>d ; of neces- 
sity, therefore, he loves, reveres, and honors him, 
and prays for his safety, with that of the whole Roman 
empire, that it may endure — and endure it will — as 
ToneofioiM ^^^8 ^ ^^ world itsclf."^ But other Chris- 
SSSSfUn- ^^^^ documents, or at least documents eagerly 
SS^i^ disseminated by the Christians, speak a very 
***°'*^- different language.^ By many modem inter- 
preters, the Apocalypse itself is supposed to refer, not 
to the fall of a predicted spiritual Rome, but of the 
dominant Pagan Rome, the visible Babylon of idolatry 
and pride and cruelty. According to this view, it is a 
grand dramatic vaticination of the triumph of Chris- 
tianity over Heathenism in its secular as well as its 
spiritual power. Be this as it may, in later writings, 
the tlureatening and maledictory tone of the Apocalypse 
is manifestly borrowed, and directed against the total 
abolition of Paganism, in its civil as well as x^ligious 
supremacy. Many of these forged prophetic writings 
belong to the reign of the Antonines, and could not 
emanate from any quarter but that of the more 
injudicious and fanatical Christians. The second 
(Apocryphal) book of Esdras is of tliis character, the 
work of a Judaizing Christian;* it refers distinctly to 

^ *' Qaonsqiie ssecnlnm sUbit.** 

> I hAve been much indebted, in this passage, to the excellent work of 
Tschimer, ** Der Fall des Heidenthums ;*' a work written with so much learn- 
ing, candor, and Christian temper, as to excite great regret that it was left 
incomplete at its anthor^s death. 

* The general character of the work, the nationality of the perpetual allu- 
tions to the histoiy and fortunes of the race of Israel, betray the Jew: the 
passages, chap. ii. tt, 48; v. ft; viL 16, 29, are avowed Christianity. On thia 
book read Ewald. 
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the reign of the twelve Gsesars,^ aad obscurely inti- 
mates, in many parts, the approaching dissolution of 
the existing order of things. The doctrine of the 
Millennium, which was as yet far from exploded or 
fallen into disregard, mingled with all these prophetic 
anticipations of future change in the destinies of man- 
kind.^ The visible throne of Christ, according to these 
writings, was to be erected on the ruins of all earthly 
empires : the nature of his kingdom would, of course, 
be unintelligible to the Heathen; and aU that he would 
comprehend would be a vague notion that the empire of 
the world was to be transferred from Bome, and that 
tiiis extinction of the majesty of the empire was, in some 
incomprehensible manner, connected with the triumph 
of the new faith. His terror, his indignation, and his 
contempt, would lead to fierce and implacable animosity. 
Even in Tertullian's Apology, the ambiguous word 
^^sadculum" might mean no more than a brief and 
limited period, which was yet to elapse before the final 
consummation. 

But the Sibylline verses, which clearly belong to 
this period, express, in the most remarkable Th^at^oiM 
manner, this spirit of exulting menace at '*****^ 
the expected simultaneous fall of Roman idolatry and 
of Roman empire. The origin of the whole of the 
Sibylline oracles now extant is not distinctly apparent, 
either from the style, the manner of composition, or 
the subject of their predictions.^ It is manifest that 
they were largely interpolated by the Christians, to a 

^ C. xh. 14. Compare BasnagCi Hist des Juift, 1. viL c S. 

* There are apparent allusions to the Millennium in the SibTlline yetaea, 
particularly at the close of the eighth book. 

* The first book, to p. 176, may be Jewish; it then becomes Christian, at 
wen as the second. Bat in these books there is little prophecy : it is in g«ii> 
eral the Mosaic history, in Greek hexameters. If there are any fragments of 
Heathen rerses, they are in the third book. 
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late period ; and some of the books can be assigned 
to no other time but the present.^ Much, no doubt, 
was of an older date. It is scarcely credible that the 
Fathers of this time would quote contemporary for- 
geries as ancient prophecies. The Jews of Alexandria, 
who had acquired some taste for Grecian poetry, and 
displayed some talent for the translation of their 
sacred books into the Homeric language and metre,^ 
had, no doubt, set the example of versifying their own 
prophecies, and of ascribing them to the Sibyls, whose 
names were universally venerated, as revealing to 
mankind the secrets of futurity. They may have be- 
gun by comparing Uieir own prophets with these ancient 
seers, and spoken of the predictions of Isaiah or Ezekiel 
as their Sibylline verses, which may have been another 
word for prophetic or oracular. 

Almost every region of Heathenism boasts its SibyL' 
Poetic predictions, ascribed to these inspired women, 
were either published or religiously preserved in the 

1 " Ad homm hnpentoram ( Antonini Pii cam liberis suis M. Aordio et 
Lncioyero) tempora ridentur Sibjllanim vatidnim tantum extendi; id quod 
etiam e lib. r. yidere licet** — Note of the editor, Opeopeus, p. 088. 

* Compare Valckenaer's learned tnatue, De Ariatobnlo Jodfto. The frag- 
ments of Exekiel Tragedos, and muij passages, which are evident versions 
of the Jewish Scriptures, in the works of the Fathers, particularlj of Ease- 
bins, may be traced to this school. It is by no means impossibk that the 
Pollio of Viigil may owe many of its beauties to those Alexandrian versi- 
fiers of the Hebrew prophets. Virgil, who wroaght ap indiscriminately into 
his refined gold all the roder ore which he fbnnd in the older poets, may have 
seen knd admired some of these verses. He may have condescended, as he 
thoaght, to borrow the images of these religions books of the barbarians, as a 
modem might the images of the Vedas or of the Koran. 

* See, on the difiltBrent Sibyls and the origin of the different poems, the 
dissertation (Excnrsos L and vi.) of the new editor of the Sibylline verses, 
M. Alexandre, t ii. (Paris, 1866) ; on the Roman Sibylline books, Excarsat liL 
I do not pledge myself to all M. Alexandre*s historical criticism; bat I wish 
to bear my humble testimony to the superiority of this edition over all pve- 
▼ious ones. The editor has availed himself of the valuable suggestiona oC 
Bleek. 
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sacred archives of cities. Nowhere were they held in 
such awful reverence as in Borne. The opening of the 
Sibylline books was an event of rare occurrence, and 
only at seasons of fearful disaster or peril. Nothing 
would be more tempting to the sterner or more ardent 
Christian than to enlist, as it were, on his side, these 
authorized Pagan intepreters of futurity ; to extort, it 
might seem, from their own oracles, this confession of 
their approaching dissolution. Nothing, on the other 
hand, would more strongly excite the mingled feelings 
of apprehension and animosity in the minds of the 
Pagans, than this profanation, as it would appear, 
whether they disbelieved or credited them, of the sacred 
treasures of prophecy. It was Paganism made to utter, 
in its most hallowed language and by its own inspired 
prophets, its own condemnation ; to announce its own 
immediate downfall, and the triumph of its yet obscure 
enemy over both its religious and temporal dominion. 
The fifth and eighth books of the Sibylline oracles 
are those which most distinctly betray the sentiments 
and language of the Christians of this period.^ In 
the spirit of the Jewish prophets, they denounce the 
folly of worshipping gods of wood and stone, of ivory, 
of gold, and silver ; of offering incense and sacrifice 
to dumb and deaf deities. The gods of Egypt, and 
those of Greece, — Hercules, Jove, and Mercury, — 
are cut off. The whole sentiment is in the contempt- 
uous and aggressive tone of the later, rather than the 
more temperate and defensive argument of the earlier, 
apologists for Christianity. But the Sibyls are made, 
not merely to denounce the fall of Heathenism, but 
the ruin of Heathen states and the desolation of 
Heathen cities. Many passages relate to Egypt, and 

1 Lib. Y. p. 567. 
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seem to point out Alexandria, with Asia Minor, the 
cities of which, particularly Laodicea, are frequently 
noticed, as the chief staple of these poetico-prophetic 
forgeries.^ The following passage might almost seem 
to haye been written after the destruction of the Sera- 
peum by Theodosius : ' " Isis, thrice-hapless goddess, 
thou shalt remain alone on the shores of the Nile, a 
solitary Msenad by the sands of Acheron. No longer 
shall thy memory endure upon the earth. And thou, 
Serapis, that restest upon thy stones, much must thou 
suffer ; thou shalt be the mightiest ruin in thrice-hap- 
less Egypt, and those who worshipped thee for a god 
shall know thee to be nothing. And one of the linen- 
dothed priests shall say, Come, let us build the beauti- 
ful temple of the true God ; let us change the awful 
law of our ancestors, who, in their ignorance, made 
their pomps and festivals to gods of stone and clay ; 
let us turn our hearts, hymning the Everlasting Gk)d, 

1 Q/wOtc not SoOtc '^Xifitrat, Kot ii6irTtraL 
BovA^ UpatJimOf r» Aide re luU I^D^ot^— P. 558. 
Tlie fint irfthtse Unet n mutilated. 

* *lalf t^ed rptraXcuva, ftevdc d* M ;t^fMWi NciAov, 
Moinnf, fuuvdc &raKroc, M ipa^thBoi/c ^Axipovroc, 
Kobidn oov fivdd ye fuvu kojH ymav h:naaQ», 
Hdi ei> lipoKi, ^dotc imxHfieve, imXXi fury^otic, 
%.9Ujy wrufM fdytanv, iv Alyimr^ TpttaXalv^, 

Tv6acvrai at rd (otShf, baoi Oedv k^fivrfoc^. 
Kai Ttc ipti Tuv Upiuv Xofoooawc itt^fr 
AeOn BtoO rifigvoc xaXod arffdufiev iXi/ikc, 
he^Tt rdy he irpoy6vuv ietvtv vSfiov ii^Xafufitv, 
ToG X^'po^ 9 Wtvoic iwi darpatuvotai ^eoloi 
lloftmic iu£L Tiktrdf imuwftevoi cix fvortoav, 

kMnf rdv ytveriipa, rdv cMiov yeyaii^ 

Tdy iqnnavlv inarruv, rbv 6Xii$6a, rdv paci^S^ 

ifvxpTpdfop ytPtr^pa, Btdv ftfyav, athf kSvra, 

Lib. T. p. 6S8, ^t GalL Amftdod. 1089 
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the Eternal Father, the Lord of all, the True, the 
King, the Creator and Preserver of our souls, the 
Great, the Eternal Gk)d." 

A bolder prophet, without doubt writing precisely 
at this perilous crisis, dares, in the name of a Sibyl, 
to connect together the approaching fall of Borne and 
the gods of Rome. '^0 haughty Rome! the just 
chastisement of Heaven shall come down upon thee 
from on high; thou shalt stoop thy neck, and be 
levelled with the earth ; and fire shall consume thee, 
razed to thy very foundations ; and thy wealth shall 
perish ; wolves and foxes shall dwell among thy ruins, 
and thou shalt be desolate as if thou hadst never been. 
Where then will be thy Palladium? Which of thy 
gods of gold, or of stone, or of brass, shall save thee ? 
Where then the decrees of thy senate? Where the 
race of Rhea, of Saturn, or of Jove ; all the lifeless 
deities thou hast worshipped, or the shades of the dei- 
fied dead? When thrice five gorgeous Gsesaib [the 
twelve Casars usually so called, with Nerva, Trajan, 
Hadrian], who liave enslaved the world from east to 
west shall be, one will arise silver-helmed, with a name 
like the neighboring sea [Hadrian and the Hadriatic 
kSea]." ^ The poet describes the busy and lavish char- 

1 "Hfei cot iroT* &iKjeep lotf, inffoitxeve T6ftti, 
Oipavioc wXiry^, Kot K&ftil>€tc alfxiva npCyn/, 
K&^86a^ta$i^f koI wOp at bTofv damxv^ei 
KeK^ifiivrfv hda/^mv idle, lud irXodrof hXdrat, 
Kal aH ^ifu9Xa Xbicoi, lud iXumaac olK^aown, 
Kal wf I09 naifiprtfOf SKuc, <^ fo) yeyovvla. 
Uov T6rt JldX^aSunf; mioc oe ^ebc dutodou, 
Xfwaovc, ^ Xidivoc, i> x^^^^t ^ "^^ »">» om 
bkrfiutxa ovyK^TOv; mnO, 'Petifc, 4^ Kpovoio, 
1U Aide y^^t 'co^ v6cvTuv ^ iffeP&oBtfC 
Aaifiovae ie^ifTConKt vixpCw eldulXa KOftovruv; 
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acter of Hadrian, his curiosity in prying into all reli- 
gious mysteries, and his deification of Antinous.^ 

'^ After him shall reign three, whose times shall be 
the last?. . . Then from the uttermost parts of the 
earth, whither he fled, shall the matricide [Nero] 
retom.' And now, king of Borne! shalt thou 

'AAA' 6re ow PatnXdc x^*^<**^ ^P^ irhre yhovrai, 
K6e/iov dov^uoavrec imf dvroXhfC fhcpi' ^wtfiSv, 

Lib. viiL p. 679. 

The ruki of Borne, an.') the restoration of Europe to the Eaft, are likewise 
aHiided to 'a the following paesages: lib. iiL p. 404-408; v. 078-676; viiL 
694, 712, 718. 

There is anotiier alhuion to Hadrian, lib. r. p. 562, much more landatiay: 
^Borat itdt mvaptoroc ib^p, KtU wmna volfaeu 

1 K6ofiov hmmOuv fuap^ iroA, du^ mpi^ 

Kai ftayuuiv iMmw fOfOT^pia vaura fuOi^Mt, 

Uatid ^edv diucvixiu, Anaafra otPao/jutra Xbcei, — P. 688. 

(Compare the twelfth book, pobliahed l^ A. Hal, iriiere the reading IS M£|i 
wodt, lin« 167.) 



* Tdv fUTii rpdc dp^ovet, irav^onoroy ff/iop ix^'^Tt'-' 

One of these three is to be an old man, to heap up vast tzeasuies, in ofder 
to sorrender them to the Eastern destroyer, Nero— 

Iv 6ra» y iaraviXIfff 
'Ek mpirup yahfc d fvyac fOfTpOKr^voc Mdv, 
Kal rdTB mySieac, wXord ndpfvpou tye/iovtfaif 



Kat ydp iiw^dpuv Xtytinnjfp do^ nttfdrau 
IM T&n 001 rd Kparocf tnia yij oiftfioxoc hraig 
haokbtSdoa tuHc fuamofpooOvyoof Moftuff 
USioiK ydp yoiiK ^vnruv rim oiyx^f^ hrai, 
AMc navTOKpoTop Mv Mdv p^fuun Kpivp 
2/nmnf kcH vexOuv ifvx^, koH koc/mov dmivra. 

*£« totI oot Qpnyfi^, nai OKOpwwftbc, koI SXootc, 
Urdoif 5rav lA^ friXwp, koL xoofuira 70%. 

L{b.TiiL688. 

6 The itxaoge notion of the ilifl^t of Ntro beyond the Euphrates, ftom 
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mourn, disrobed of the purple laticlave of thy rulers, 
and clad in sackcloth. The glory of thy eagle-bearing 
legions shall perish. Where shall be thy might? 
What land, which thou hast enslaved by thy vain 
laurels, shall be thine ally ? For there shall be con- 
fusion on all mortals over the whole earth, when the 
Almighty Ruler comes, and, seated upon his throne, 
judges tiie souls of the quick and of the dead, and of 
the whole world. There shall be wailing, and scatter- 
ing abroad, and ruin, when the fall of ttie cities shall 
come, and the abyss of earth shall open." 

In another passage, the desolation of Italy, the re- 
turn of Nero, the general massacre of kings, are por- 
trayed in fearful terms. The licentiousness of Rome 
is detailed in the blackest colors : ^^ Sit silent in thy sor- 
row, guilty and luxurious city ! the vestal virgins 
shall no longer watch the sacred fire; thy house is 
desolate." ^ Christianity is then represented tmder the 

niieiice he waa to return as AntichriBt, is almost the burthen of the SlbylUne 
▼erMS. Compare lib. iv. p. 090-616, ▼. 678, where there is an aHosion to his 
theatrical tastes, 619-714. The best commentaiy is that of St. Angiutine on 
the Thessalonians : " £t tunc reyelabitur ille iniqaus. Ego prorsns quid dix- 
erit me fiiteor ignorare. Sospidones tamen hominum, quas vel audire vel 
legere de hie re potoi, non taoebo. Qoidam patant hoc de imperio tSekm 
/kdae BowuMOf et propterea Paolom Apostolnm non id apert^ scribere vohi- 
isse, ne calnmniam yidelicet inconeret qaod Bomano imperio mal6 optaverit, 
cum speraretur sternum; ut hoc quod dixit, 'Jam enim mysteiinm iniquita- 
tis operatnr,* Neronem Toluerit intelligi, ei\jus jam fiu^ velnt Antidiriati 
▼idebantur; unde nonnulli ipsum re sur re cturum et ftttumm Antichristum 
suspicantnr. Alii rero neo eum oodsum putant, sed subtractnm potids, at 
putaretor ocdsns; et Yiram oocnltari hi Tfgore ipsins tstatis, in qui ftiit cum 
orederetur extinctos, donee suo tempore reveletur, et restituatur hi r^gnum.** 
According to the Sibyls, Nero was to make an alliance with the kings of the 
Hedes and Persians, return at the head of a mighty army, accomplish his 
fiiTorite sdieme of digging through the Isthmus irfCcfinth, and then conquer 
Bome. For the manner hi which Neander traces the germ of this notion in 
tiie Apocalypse, see Pflanzung, Der Chr. Kirche, iL 8S7. Nero is Aoti« 
Christ hi the political vtanm at Cnm»odianna, xiL Compare M. Alezandr^ 
fl.4M. 

&Iib.T.p.eil. 
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image of a pure and heaven-descending temple, em« 
bracing the whole human race. 

Whether or not these prophecies merely embodied, 
for the private edification, the sentiments of the 
Ohristians, thej are manifest indications of these 
sentiments; and they would scarcely be concealed 
with so much prudence and discretion as not to 
transpire among adversaries, who now began to watch 
them with jealous vigilance : if they were boldly pub- 
lished, for the purpose of converting the Heathen, 
they would be still more obnoxious to the general 
indignation and hatred. However tlie more moderate 
and rational, probably the greater number, of the 
Christians might deprecate these dangerous and inju- 
dicious efiusions of zeal, the consequences would in- 
volve all alike in the indiscriminating animosity which 
they would provoke ; and, whether or not these pre- 
dictions were contained in the Sibylline poems, quoted 
by all the early writers, by Justin Martyr, by Clement, 
and by Origen, the attempt to array the authority of 
the Sibyls against that religion and that empire, of 
which they were before considered almost the tutelary 
guardians, would goad the rankling aversion into 
violent resentment. 

The general superiority assumed in any way by 
Christianity, directly it came into collision with the 
opposite party, would of itself be fatal to the peace 
which it had acquired in its earlier obscurity. Of all 
pretensions, man is most jealous of the claim to moral 
superiority. 

n. The darkening aspect of the times wrought up 
xLOhuictiB this growing alienation and hatred to open 
jy and furious hostility. In the reign of M. 
Aurelius, we approach the verge of that 
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narrow oasis of peace wliioh inteirienes behreen Hmq 
final conquests of Borne and the recoil of repi^essed 
and threatening barbarism upon the errilizatioa of the 
worid. The public mind began to be agitated with 
gloomy rumors from the frontier, while calamities, 
tiiough local, yet spread over wide districts, shook the 
whole Boman peo{de with apprehensioa. Eoreign and 
civil wars, inundations, earthquakes, pestilences, which 
I shall presenfly assign to their proper dates, awoke 
Hhe affirighted ^npire from its slumber of tranquillity 
and peace.^ 

The empen^ Marcus reposed not, like his prede- 
cessor, in his Lenuvian villa, amid the pefu)efiil par- 
suits of agriculture, or witli the great jurisconsalts 
of the time, meditating on a general system of legisla- 
tion. The days of the second Numa were gone by, 
and the Philosopher must leave his speculative school 
and his Stoic friends to place himself at tiie head of 
the legions. New levies invade the repose of peace- 
ful families; even the public amusements are en- 
croached upon; the gladiators are enrolled to serve 
in the army.^ It was at tUs unexpected ,^,^0,11^ 
crisis of calamity and terror, that Super»ti-"*~^~**- 
tion, which had slept in careless and Epicurean torg/dr 
fulness of its gods, suddenly awoke, and, when it fled 
for succor to tiie altar of the tutelar deity, £Mmd the 
temple deserted and tlie shrine neglected* One por- 
tion of society stood aloof in sullen disregard oi* 
avowed contempt of rites so imperiously demanded by 
the avenging gods. K, in the time of public distress, 
true religion inspires serene resignation to the divine 

1 Tinemont, Hist d«fl Emp. fi. 596. 

* ** Fnit enim popalo hie senno, cum ivululmivt ad belkm ghMiOorm qpMd 
popfuliim rablotit volnptstlbiis Tidletcogera ad phflBiiopfci— **— JbL Oi^ 
p 204. 

VOL. n. 9 r^ T 
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will, and receives the awful admonition to more 
strenuous and rigid virtue, Superstition shudders at 
the manifest anger of the gods, yet looks not within 
to correct the offensive guilt, but abroad to discover 
some gift or sacrifice which may appease the divine 
wrath, and bribe back the alienated favor of Heaven. 
Itarely does it discover any offering sufficiently costly, 
except human life.^ The Christians were the public 
and avowed enemies of the gods ; they were the self- 
designated victims, whose ungrateful atheism had 
provoked, whose blood might avert, their manifest 
indignation. The public religious ceremonies, the 
sacrifices, the games, the theatres, afforded constant 
opportunities of inflaming and giving vent to the par- 
oxysms of popular fury, with which it disburdened 
itself of its awful apprehensions. The cry of ^' The 
Christians to the lions P' was now no longer the 
wanton clamor of individual or party malice ; it was 
not murmured by the interested, and eagerly re-echoed 
by the blood-thirsty, who rejoiced in the exhibition of 
unusual victims ; it was the deep and general voice 
of fanatic terror, solemnly demanding the propitiation 
of the wrathful gods, by the sacrifice of these impious 
apostates firom their worship.' The Christians were 
the authors of all the calamities which were brooding 
over the world ; and in vain their earnest apologists 
appealed to the prosperity of the empire since the 

1 Compare on similar events, paroxysms of popular religions zeal arising 
ont of public calamities, Hartnng, Religion des Bomer, i. 284. 

9 The miracle of the thundering legion (see jMstea), after having suffered 
deadly wounds ftx>m former assailants, was finally transfixed by the critical 
tpear of Moyle ( Works, voL ii.)* Is it improbable that it was invented or 
wrought up, from a casual occurrence, into its present form, as a kind of 
counterpoise to tho re4terated charge which was advanced against the Chris- 
dans, of having caused, by their impiety, all the calamities inflicted by the 
baFharians on the empire? 
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appearance of Christ, in the reign of Aogastos, and 
showed that the great enemies of Christianity, the 
emperors Nero and Domitian, were likewise the 
scourges of mankind.^ 

in. Was, tlien, the philosopher Anrelius superior 
m. The ohar- to the vulgar superstition ? In what manner 
emperor. did his pcrsonal character affect the condi- 
tion of the Christians? Did he authorize, by any 
new edict, a general and systematic persecution ? or 
did he only give free scope to the vengeance of the 
awe-struck people, and countenance the timid or 
fanatic concessions of the provincial governors to the 
riotous demand of the populace for Christian blood ? 
Did he actually repeal or suspend, or only neglect to 
enforce, the milder edicts of his predecessors, which 
secured to the Christians a Mr and public trial before 
the legal tribunal?' The acts ascribed to Marcus 
Aurelius, in the meagre and unsatisfactory annals of 
his reign, are at issue with the sentiments expressed 
in his grave and lofty ^' Meditations.'' He assumes, 
in his philosophical lucubrations, which he dictated 
during his campaigns upon the Danube, the tone of 
profound religious sentiment, but proudly disclaims 
the influence of superstition upon his mind. Yet in 
, Home he either shared, or condescended to appear to 
share, all the terrors of the people. The pestilence, 
said to have been introduced from the East by the 
soldiers on their return from the Parthian campaign, 

1 Melito apad Boath, Beliq. Sacr. i. 111. Compftre TertaDian, Apologet v. 

> There is an edict of the Emperor Anrelian in the genuine Acts of St. 
Sjmphorian, in which Pagi, Rmnart, and Neander (L 106) would read the 
name of M. Anrelius instead of Aoietianus. Their aigoments are, in mj 
opinion, inconcluaive; and the fad that Anrelian is named among the per- 
secuting emperors in the treatise ascribed to Lactantins (De Mort Persecutor.), 
In which his edicts (soripto) against the ChiistiaDs are distinetllj named, 
Mtweighs their ooi\fectnral objeotkois. 
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had not jret ceased its ravages, when the pnblio mind 
was thrown into a state of the utmost depression by 
the news of the Maroomannic war. M. Aurdius, as 
we shall hereafter see, did not, in his proper person, 
countenance, to the utmost, the demands of the popu- 
lar superstition. For all the vulgar arts of magic, 
divination, and vaticination, the emperor declares his 
sovereign contempt ; yet on that occasion, besides the 
public religious ceremonies, to which I shaU presently 
allude, he is said himself to have tampered with the 
dealers in the secrets of futurity, — to have lent a 
willing ear to the prognostications of the Chaldeans 
and to the calculati(ms of astrology. If tiiese £§Lct8 
TttntBrnM- bc truc, and all this were not done in mere 
«n]wror,te compUauce with the general sentiment, the 
«ioM.'> serene composure of Marcus himself may at 
times have darkened into terror; his philosophic 
apathy may not always have been exempt firom the 
influence of shuddering devotion. In issuing «n edict 
i^ainst the Christians, Marcus may have supposed 
Aat he was consulting the public good, by conciliating 
the aUenated fkvor of the gods. But the superiority 
oi the Christians to all tiie terrors of death appears 
at once to have astonished and wounded the Stoic 
pride of the emperor. Philosophy, which was con- 
stantly dwelling on the solemn question of the immor- 
tality of the soul, coidd not comprehend the eager 
resolution with which the Christian departed firou 
lift; and, in the bitterness of jealousy, sought out 
unworthy motives for the intrepidity which it could 
not emulate. ^' How great is that soul which is ready, 
if it must d^art from the body, to be extinguished, 
to be dispersed, or still to subsist! And this readi- 
ness must proceed from the individual judgment, not 
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from mere obstinacy^ like the Cbiistians, but deliber- 
ately, solemnlj, and without tragic display."^ The 
emperor did not choose to discern, that it was in the one 
case the doubt, in the other the assurance, of the eter 
nal destiny of the soul, which constituted the differ 
ence. Marcus, no doubt, could admire, not merely the 
dignity with which the philosopher might depart on 
his uncertain but necessary disembarkation from the 
voyage of life, and the bold and fearless valor with 
which his own legionaries or their barbarous antago- 
nists could confront death on the field of battle ; but, 
at the height of his wisdom, he could not comprehend 
the exalted enthusiasm with which the Christian 
trusted in the immortality and blessedness of the 
departed soul in the presence of God. 

There can be little doubt, that Marcus Antoninus 
issued an edict by which the Christians were again 
exposed to all the denunciations of common informers^ 
whose zeal was now whetted by some share, if not by 
the whole, of the confiscated property of delinquents. 
The most distinguished Christians of the East were 
sacrificed to the base passions of the meanest of man- 
kind, by the emperor, who, with every moral qualifica- 
tion to appreciate the new religion, closed his ears, 
either in the stern apathy of Stoic philosophy, or the 
more engrossing terrors of Heathen bigotry. 

It is remarkable how closely the more probable 

1 The emperor*! Greek b by no means dear in thk remarkalde passage, 
i'l^ napara^tv is usually tnmslated as in the text, "mere obstlnaoy*" 
A recent writer renders it **■ ostentation or parade.** I suspect an antithesia 
with iSutffc icptmuc, and that it refers to tiie manner in which the Christiaaa 
mrtufed themselves as a body against the authority of tiie p e is e cutors ; and 
shoold render the words omitted in the text, Care Ktti dAAov irdaai, ^ and 
without that tragic display which is intended to persuade others to ibUow 
our example.** The Stoic pride would stand alone in the dignity of aa, 
hUzepid death. 
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records of Christian martyrology harmonize with the 
course of events, during the whole reign of M. Aurelius, 
and illustrate and justify mj view of the causes and 
motives of their persecution.^ 
It was on the 7th March, A.D. 161, that the elder 
Antoninus, in the charitable words of a 

A J). 181. 

Christian apologist, sank in death into the 
sweetest sleep,^ and M. Aurelius assumed the reins of 
empire. He immediately associated with himself the 
other adopted son of Antoninus, who took the name 
of L. Verus. One treacherous year of peace gave the 
hope of undisturbed repose, under the beneficent sway 
which carried the maxims of a severe and humane 
philosophy into the administration of public affairs. 
Mild to all lighter delinquencies, but always ready to 
mitigate the severity of the law, the emperor was only 
inexorable to those more heinous offences which en- 
danger the happiness of society. While the emperor 
himself superintended the course of justice, the senate 
resumed its ancient honors. In the second year of 

his reign, the horizon began to darken. 

During the reign of the first Antoninus, 
earthquakes which shook down some of the Asiatic 
cities, and fires which ravaged those of the West, had 
excited much alarm ; but these calamities assumed a 
more dire and destructive character during the reign 

1 A modern writer, M. Ripatdt (Hist Philoeophiqoe de Marc Aar^Ie) 
ascribes to tbu time the memorable passage of TertoHiaa^s apology, — "£x- 
istiment omnia publics dadis, omnis popularis inoommodi, Christianos esse 
cansam. Si Tiberis tuceneSi m masma, si Nilns non ascendit in arva, si ces- 
ium stetit, si terra movU, d famesy d hteij statim Chiistianos ad leones.** An 
older, more learned historian writes that ** tont ce qui suit les cnltes de Pern- 
pire s^^^ve de tontes parts contra les Chrdtiens. On attribue k ce qu'on 
appelle leur impi^, le ddchatnement des fldaoz, sons lesqnelles g^issent tom 
lee hommes sans priyildge ni exemption, sans distinction de religion'*— 
TiUemont, Hist des £mp., liaro Aur^L 

* Q n ad r atns apnd Xiphilin. AntonSn. 8. 
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of Aurelius. Borne itself was first visited with a 
terrible inundation.^ The Tiber swept away all the 
cattle in the neighborhood, threw down a great num- 
ber of buildings ; among the rest, the granaries and 
magazines of com, which were chiefly situated on the 
banks of the river. This appalling event was followed 
by a famine, which pressed heavily on the poorer 
population of the capital. At the same time, dis- 
turbances took place in Britain. The Gatti, a Qerman 
tribe, ravaged Belgium ; and the Parthian war, which 
commenced under most disastrous circumstances, the 
invasion of Syria, and the loss of three legions, de- 
manded the presence of his colleague in the empire. 
Though the event was annoimced to be prosperous, 
yet intelligence of doubtful and hard-won victories 
seemed to intimate that the spell of Roman conquest 
was beginning to lose its power .^ 

After four years, Verus returned, bearing the tro- 
phies of victory, but, at the same time, the a.d. lee. 

1 i» 1.1.1 . 1 1 11 OfctamlttM <rf 

seeds of a calamity which outweighed all theempin. 
the barren honors which he had won on the shores of 
the Euphrates. His army was infected with a pesti- 
lence, which superstition ascribed to the plunder of a 
temple in Seleucia or Babylonia. The rapacious 
soldiers had opened a mystic cofiTer, inscribed with 
magical signs, from which issued a pestilential air, 
which laid waste the whole world. This fable is a 
vivid indication of the state of the public mind.' 

Capitol. M. Antonin. p. 168. 

'' " Sed in diebns Parthici belli, peraecutiones Christianonim, qiimrt& jam 
post Neronem vice, in AaiA et 6aili4 graves pneoepto ejus extiterunt, mol- 
tique sanctorum martyrio coronati sunt.** This loose language of Orosiua 
(for the persecution in Gaul, if not in Asia, was much later than the Parthian 
war) appears to connect the calamities of Rome with the persecutions. 

* This was called the ** annus calamitoeus.** There is a strange stoiy in 
Capitolinus of an impostor who harangued the populace from the wild fig-tree 
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More rational observatioii traced tiie fatal malady 
firom Ethiopia and Egypt to the Eastern army, which 
it followed from province to province, mouldering 
away its strength as it proceeded, even to the remote 
frontiers of Ganl and the northern shores of the 
Bhine. Italy felt its most dreadful ravages, and in 
Rome itself the dead bodies were transported out of 
the city, not on the decent bier, but heaped up in 
wagons. Famine aggravated the miseries, and per- 
haps increased the virulence, of the plague.^ Still 
the hopes of peace began to revive the drooping mind ; 
and flattering medals were struck, which promised the 
return of golden days. On a sudden, the empire was 
appalled with the intelligence of new wars in aU 
quarters. The Moors laid waste the fertile provinces 
of Spain ; a rebellion of shepherds withheld the har- 
vests of Egypt from the capital. Their defeat only 
added to the dangerous glory of Avidius Cassius, who, 
before long, stood forth as a competitor for the empire. 
A vast confederacy of nations, firom the firontiers of 
Gaul to the borders of Dlyricum, comprehending some 
of the best known and most formidable of the German 
tribes, with others whose dissonant names were new to 
the Roman ears, had arisen with a simultaneous move- 
ment.^ The armies were wasted with the Parthian 
campaigns, and the still more destructive plague. 

The Marcomannic has been .compared with the 
Second Punic War, though, at the time, even in 
the paroxysm of terror, the pride of Borne would 

in the CampoB Martins, and asserted that if, hi tiurowhig hhnself from tbe 
tree, he should be tamed mto a stork, Are would fUQ from heaven, and the 
md of the world was at hcmd: '*ignem de coelo lapsimim finemqne mondi 
affore diceret'* As he fen, he loosed a stork from his bosom. Anreliiu oo 
his confession of the imposture, released him. — Cap. Anton. 18. 
1 JnCns Cap., Ant. PhiL 21. * See the list fai CapitoL p. 200. 
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probably not have ennobled an irruption of barbarians, 
however formidable, by such a comparison. The 
presence of both the emperors was imperiously de- 
manded. Marcus, indeed, lingered in Borne, probably 
to enroll the army (for which purpose he swept together 
recruits firom all quarters, and even robbed the arena 
of its brayest gladiators), certainly to perform the 
most solemn and costly religious ceremonies. Every 
rite was celebrated which could propitiate the divine 
&vor, or allay the popular fears. Priests were sum- 
moned from all quarters; foreign rites performed;^ 
lustrations and funereal banquets for seven days puri- 
fied the infected city. It was, no doubt, on this 
occasion that the unusual number of victims provoked 
the sarcastic wit which insinuated, that, if the empe- 
ror returned victorious, there would be a dearth of 
oxen.^ Precisely at this time, the Christian ohxistuui 

, " iiiart>rdonu, 

martyrologies date the commencement of the ^*i>- 1^- 
persecution under Aurelius. In Rome itself, Justin, 
the apologist of Christianity, either in the same or in 
the following year, ratified with his blood the sincerity 
of his belief in the doctrines for which he had aban- 
doned the Gtontile philosophy. His death is attributed 
to the jealousy of Crescens, a Cynic, whose audience 
had been drawn off by the more attractive tenets of 
the Christian Platonist. Justin was summoned before 
Busticus, one of tlie philosophic teachers of Aurelius, 

1 ^Peregrinos ritns wq)ieverit.** Such seemB the uncontested reading in 
the Augustan history; yet the singukr fkct, that at such a period the em- 
peror ^oold introduce foreign rites, as well at the unusual expression, may 
raise a suspicion that some word with an opposite meaning is the genuine ex- 
pression of the author. 

* This early pasqninadft was couched in the form of an address from the 
white oxen to the emperor: ** If you oonquer, we are undone: ** O^ 8deg ol 
XevKci iiapKu tu Kaiaapt [^ofpeiv] 'Av 6i avvuofo^^ ijtieg &nulX6fieda,-' 
AmnLMarc xxr. 4. 
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the prefect of the city, and commanded to perform 
sacrifice. On his refusal, and open avowal of his 
Christianity, he was scourged, and put to death. It 
is by no means improbable, that, during this crisis of 
religious terror, mandates should have been issued to 
the provinces to imitate the devotion of the capital, 
and everywhere to appease the oflFended gods by sacri- 
fice. Such an edict, though not designating them by 
name, would in its effects, and perhaps in intention^ 
expose the Christians to the malice of their enemies. 
Even if the provincial governors were left of their own 
accord to imitate the example of the emperor, their 
own zeal or loyalty would induce them to fall in with 
the popular current. The lofty humanity which 
would be superior at once to superstition, to interest, 
and to the desire of popularity, and which would 
neglect the opportunity of courting the favor of the 
emperor and the populace, would be a rare and singu- 
lar virtue upon the tribunal of a provincial ruler. 

The persecution raged with the greatest violence in 
Perwcotion Asia Miuor. It was here that the new 

in Asia 

Minor. edicts wcrc promulgated, so far departing 
from the humane regulations of the former emperors, 
that the prudent apologists venture to doubt their 
emanating from the imperial authority.^ By these 
rescripts, the delators were again let loose, and were 
stimulated by the gratification of their rapacity out 
of the forfeited goods of the Christian victims of per- 
secution, as well as of their revenge. 

The fame of the aged Polycarp, whose death the 
son'owing church of Smyrna related in an epistle to 
the Christian community at Philomelium or Philadel- 
phia, which is still extant, and bears every mark of 

1 Melito apod Enseb., H. S. iv. 20. 
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authenticity,^ has obscured that of the other yictima 
of Heathen malice or superstition. Of these 
victims, the names of two only have sur- 
vived; one who manfully endured, the other who 
timidly apostatized, in the hour of trial. Germanicus 
appeared ; was forced to descend into the arena ; he 
fought gallantly, until the merciful proconsul en- 
, treated him to consider his time of life. He then 
provoked the tardy beast, and in an instant obtained 
his immortality. The impression on the wondering 
people was that of indignation rather than of piiy. 
The cry was redoubled, "Away with the godless! 
Let Polyca -p be apprehended ! " The second, Quintus, 
a Phrygian, had boastfully excited the rest to throw 
themselves in the way of the persecution. He de- 
scended, in his haste, into the arena : the first sight 
of the wild beasts so overcame his hollow courage, 
that he consented to sacrifice. 

Polycarp was the most distinguished Christian of 
the East ; he had heard the apostle St. John ; he had 
long presided, with the most saintly dignity, over the 
see of Smjrrna. Polycarp neither ostentatiously ex- 
posed himself, nor declined such measures for security 
as might be consistent with his character. He con- 
sented to retire into a neighboring village, fi:om which, 
on the intelligence of the approach of the officers, he 
retreated to another. His place of concealment being 
betrayed by two slaves, whose confession had been 
extorted by torture, he exclaimed, " The will of God 
be done ! *' ordered food to be prepared for the officers 
of justice ; and requested time for prayer, in which 
he spent two hours. He was placed upon an ass, 
and, on a day of great public concourse, conducted 

1 In Cotelezii Patns ApostoUd, ii. 196. 
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towards the town. He was met by Herod the Ire- 
narch and his father Nicetas, who took the bishop, with 
considerate respect, into their own carriage, and vainly 
endeavored to persuade him to submit to the two tests 
by which the Christians were tried, — the salutation 
of the emperor by the title of Lord, and sacrifice. 
On his determined refusal, their compassion gave 
place to contumely: he was hastily thrust out of 
the chariot, and conducted to the crowded stadium. 
On the entrance of the old man upon the public 
scene, the excited devotion of the Christian spectators 
imagined that they heard a voice from heaven, '^ Poly- 
carp, be firmP' The Heathen, in their vindictive 
fury, shouted aloud, that Polycarp had been appre- 
hended. The merciful proconsul entreated him, in 
respect to his old age, to disguise his name. He 
proclaimed aloud that he was Polycarp: the trial 
proceeded. " Swear,'* they said, " by the (Jenius of 
C»sar ; retract, and say, ^ Away with the godless ! ' " 
The old man gazed in sorrow at the frantic and raging 
benches of the spectators, rising above each other, 
and, with his eyes uplifted to heaven, said, ^^ Away 
with the godless!" The proconsul urged him fur- 
ther : " Swear, and I release thee ; blaspheme Christ." 
— '' Eighty and six years have I served Christ, and 
He has never done me wrong : how can I blaspheme 
my King and my Saviour ? " The proconsul again 
commanded him to swear by the Qenius of Caesar. 
Polycarp replied by avowing himself a Christian, and 
by requesting a day to be appointed on which he 
mi^t explain before the proconsul the blameless 
tenets of Christianity. ^^ Persuade the people to con* 
sent," replied the compassionate but overawed ruler. 
" We owe respect to authority ; to thee I will explain 
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the reasons of mj conduct; to the populace I will 
make no explanation.'' The old man knew too well 
the ferocious passions raging in their minds, which it 
had been vain to attempt to allay by the rational argu- 
ments of Ohristianity. The proconsul threatened to 
expose him to the wild beasts. ^^'Tis well for me 
to be speedily released from tiiis life of misery/' He 
threatened to bum him alire. "I fear not the fire 
that bums for a moment: thou knowest not that 
whidi burns for ever and ever." The Christian's 
countenance was full of peace and joy, even when the 
herald advanced into the midst of the assemblage, and 
thrice proclaimed, ^^ Polycarp has professed himself 
a Christian!" The Jews and Heathens (for the 
former were in great numbers, and especially infuri- 
ated against the Christians) replied with an over^ 
whelming shout, ^^ This is the teacher of all Asia, the 
overthrower of our gods, who has perverted so many 
from sacrifice and the adoration of the gods ! " They 
demanded of the Asiarch, the president of the games, 
instantly to let loose a lion upon P<dycarp. The 
Asiarch excused himself by alleging that the games 
were over. A general cry arose that Polycarp should 
be burned alive, llie Jews were again as vindictively 
active as the Heathens in collecting the fuel of the 
baths, and other combustibles, to raise up a hasty yet 
capacious funeral pile. He was speedily unrobed ; he 
requested not to be nailed to tiie stake ; he was only 
bound to it. 

The calm and unostentatious prayer of Polycarp 
may be considered as embodying the sentiments of the 
Christians of that period. ^^ Lord Gk>d Almighty, 
the Father of thy well-beloved and ever-blessed Son 
Jesus Christ, by whom we have received the knowl- 
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edge of Thee ; the God of angels, powers, and of every 
creature and of the whole race of the righteous who 
live before Thee ! I thank Thee that Thou hast gra- 
ciouslj thought me worthy of this day and this hour, 
that I may receive a portion in the number of thy 
martyrs, and drink of Christ's cup, for the resurrec- 
tion to eternal life, both of body and soul, in the 
incorruptibleness of the Holy Spirit; among whom 
may I be admitted this day, as a rich and acceptable 
sacrifice, as Thou, true and faithful Grod ! hast pre- 
pared and foreshown and accomplished. Wherefore 
I praise Thee for all Thy mercies; I bless Thee; I 
glorify Thee, with the eternal and heavenly Jesus 
Christ, thy beloved Son, to whom, with Thee and the 
Holy Spirit, be glory now and for ever." 

The fire was kindled in vain. It arose curving like 
an arch around the serene victim, or, like a sail swell- 
ing with the wind, left the body imharmed. To the 
sight of the Christians, he resembled a treasure of 
gold or silver (an allusion to the gold tried in the 
furnace); and delicious odors, as of myrrh or frankin- 
cense, breathed from his body. An executioner was 
sent in to despatch the victim ; his side was pierced, 
and blood enough flowed from the aged body to ex- 
tinguish the flames immediately around him.^ 

The whole of this narrative has the genuine energy 
of truth: the prudent yet resolute conduct of the 
aged bishop, the calm and dignified expostulation of 
the governor, the wild fury of the populace, the Jews 
eagerly seizing the opportunity of renewing their un- 
slaked hatred to the Christian name, are described 

1 The Greek aocount adds a dore, which loared from his body, ai it were 
his innocent departing sooL For irepUrrepa, however, has been very ingeni- 
iooslj substitated en* apuntp^. See Jortin's Bemarks on Ecclesiastical Hia- 
toxj, i. 816. Perhaps nepi tmpvd, " around the chest** — Roinart 
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with the simplicity of nature. The Bupematural part 
of the transaction is no more than may be ascribed to 
the high-wrought imagination of the Christian specta- 
tors, deepening every casual incident into a wonder, 
— the voice from heaven, heard only by Christian ears ; 
the flame from the hastily piled wood, arching over the 
unharmed body; the grateful odors, not impossibly 
from aromatic woods, which were used to warm the 
baths of the more luxurious, and which were collected 
for the sudden execution ; the effusion of blood, which 
might excite wonder from the decrepit frame of a man 
at least a hundred years old.^ Even the vision of 
Polycarp himself,^ by which he was forewarned of his 
approaching fate, was not imlikely to arise before 
his mind at that perilous crisis. Polycarp closed the 
nameless train of Asiatic martyrs.* 

Some few years after, the city of Smyrna was visited 
with a terrible earthquake ; a generous sympathy was 
displayed by the inhabitants of the neighboring cities ; 
provisions were poured in from all quarters ; homes 
were offered to the houseless, carriages furnished to 
convey the infirm and the children from the scene of 
ruin. They received the fugitives as if they had been 
their parents or children. The rich and the poor vied 
in the offices of charity ; and, in the words of the 
Grecian sophist, thought that they were receiving 
rather than conferring a favor .^ A Christian historian . 

1 According to the great muter of nature, Lady Hacbeth*8 dueased 
memoiy is haunted with a similar circumstance at the mnrder of Duncan. 
** Who would have thought the old man to have had so much blood in him ? ** 
•^Maobtih, act T.B.1, 

* The difficulty of accurately reconciling the vision with its ftdiUment has 
greatly perplexed the writers who insist on its preternatural origin.— Jortin, 
p. 807. 

S JLariiravae rdv Stuyftdv, 

^ Tillemont, Hist des Emp. t. iL p^ 687. The phfloeopher Aristides wrote 
aa oration on this event. 
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may be excused if he discerns in fhis humane conduct 
tiie manifest progress of Christian benevolence ; and 
that benevolence, if not unfairly ascribed to the influ- 
ence of Christianity, is heightened by tiie recollection 
tirnt the sufferers were those whose amphitheatre had 
80 recently been stained with the blood of tiie aged 
martyr. If, instead of beholding the retributive hand 
of divine vengeance in the smouldering ruins of the 
city, the Christians hastened to alleviate the common 
miseries of Christian and of Pagan wifli equal zeal 
and liberality, it is impossible not to trace at once tiie 
extraordinary revolution in the sentiments of man- 
kind, and the purity of the Christianity which was 
thus superior to those passions which have so often 
been fatol to its perfection. 

At this period of enthusiastic excitement, — of 
Superstition on the one hand, returning in unreason- 
ing terror to its fbrsi&en gods, and woridng itself up 
by every means to a consolatory feeling of the divine 
protection ; of Reli^on, on the other, relying in hum- 
ble c<Mifidence on the protection of an all-ruling 
Providence ; when the religious parties were, it might 
seem, aggrandisdng their rival deities, and tracing 
their conflicting powers throughout the whole course 
of human affikirs, — to every mind each extraordinary 
event would be deeply colored with supernatural influ- 
ence ; and, whenever any circumstance really bore a 
providential or miraculous appearance, it would be 
ascribed by each party to the favoring interposition of 
its own god. 

Such was the celebrated event which was Icxig cur^ 
rent in Christian history as the miracle of the thunder- 
ing legion.^ Heathen historians, medals still extant, 

1 See Mojle'B Works, vol. & Compue Booth, Beliq. Same, i. 158, wHh 
aathon quoted. 
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iMid the column which bears t]ie name of Antoninus 
at Borne, concur with Christian traditi<m in laneieortiM 
commemorating the extraordinary deliver- • ^"'^^ 



ance of the Roman army, during the war with the 
German nations, from a situation of Ute utmost peril 
and difficulty. If the Christians at any time served in 
the imperial armies ;^ if military service was a ques- 
tion, as seems extremely probable, which divided the 
early Christians,^ — some considering it too closely 
connected with the idolatrous practices of an oath to the 
fortunes of Caesar and with the worship of the stand- 
ards, which were to the rest of the army, as it were, 
the household gods of battle ; while others were 
less rigid in their practice, and forgot their piety in 
their allegiance to their sovereign and their patriotism 
to their country, — at no time were the Christians 
more likely to overcome their scruples than at this 
critical period. The armies were recruited by unpre- 
cedented means; and many Christians, who would 
before have hesitated to enroll themselves, might less 
reluctantly submit to the conscription, or even think , 
themselves justified in engaging in what iq)peared ne- 
cessary and defensive warfore. There might then have 
been many Christians in the armies of M. Aurelius ; but 
that they formed a whole separate legion is manifestly 
the fiction of a later age. In the campaign of the 
year of our Lord 174, the army advanced incautiously 
into a coimtry entirely without water; and, in this 
faint and enfeebled state, was exposed to a formidable 
attack of the whole barbarian force. Suddenly, at 
their hour of most extreme distress, a copious and re- 

1 Tertnllian, in a passage already quoted, states distinctly, ** militamm 
Tobiflcom." 

s Neander has developed this notion with his nsoal ahai^,in thi»paft of 
his Histoxy of the Church. 

TOL. II. 10 
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fireshing rain came down, which supplied their wants ; 
and, wUle their half-recruited strength was still ill able 
to oppose the onset of the enemy, a tremendous storm, 
with lightning, and hailstones of an enormous size, 
drove full upon the adversary, and rendered his army 
an easy conquest to the reviying Romans.^ Of this 
awfiil yet seasonable interposition, the whole army ac- 
knowledged the preternatural, the divine origin. By 
those of darker superstition, it was attributed to the 
incantations of the magician Arnuphis, who controlled 
the elements to the service of the emperor. The 
medals struck on the occasion, and the votive column 
erected by Marcus himself, render homage to the estab- 
lished deities, to Mercury and to Jupiter.* The more 
rational Pagans, with a flattery which received the 
sufirage of admiring posterity, gave the honor to 
the virtues of Marcus, which demanded this signal 
favor from approving Heaven.* The Christian, of 
course, looked alone to that one Almighty Qod whose 
providence ruled the whole course of nature, and 
saw the secret operation of his own prayers meeting 
with the favorable acceptance of the Most High.^ 
^^ While the Pagans ascribed the honor of this deliver- 

1 In the yetr tfter this victoiy (A.D. 176>, the fbnnidaUe rebellion of 
Avidiae Caesios disturbed the East, and added to the perils and embarrass- 
ments of the emi^. 

s Mercory, according to Pagi, appears on one of the coins relating to this 
event Compare Reading's note in Routh, he, cU, 

* Lampridios (in Vit.) attributes the victory to the Chaldeans. Marcus, 
De Seipao (lib. i. c 6), allows that he had the magician Amnphis in his 



Ohaldaea msgo wa ewmiiia litu 
Azmaren Deos, isa, qaod reor, omoe ToiMuilii 
Obisqidvm Maid mons potosn SMnrL 

Chad., Tt Oons. Hod 

^ **Ih Jovis nomine Deo nostro testfanoniimi reddidit*' — TertnOian, Ad 
BwyiliTOi p. 20. Boieb., Hist Bod. ▼. 5. 
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ance to their own Jove," writes Tertullian, " they un- 
knowingly bore testimony to the Christians' Gtod." 

The latter end of the reign of Marcus Aurelius^ was 
signalized by another scene of martyrdom, in a part of 
the empire far distant from that where persecution 
had before raged with the greatest violence, though 
not altogether disconnected from it by the original 
descent of the sufferers.* 

The Christians of Lyons and Vienne appear to have 
been a religious colony from Asia Minor or Martyrs or 
Phrygia, and to have maintained a close cor- a.d. 177. 
respondence with those distant communities. There 
is something remarkable in the connection between 
these regions and the East. To this district the two 
Herods, 'Archelaus and Herod Antipas, were succes- 
sively banished; and it is singular enough, that 
Pontius Pilate, after his recall from Syria, was exiled 
to the same neighborhood. 

There now appears a Christian community, corres- 
ponding in Greek with the mother Church.* It is by no 
means improbable, that a kind of Jewish settlement of 
the attendants on the banished sovereigns of Jud»a 
might have been formed in the neighborhood of Vienne 
and Lyons, and maintained a friendly, no doubt a 
mercantile connection with their opulent brethren of 
Asia Minor, perhaps through the port of Marseilles. 
Though Clu*istianity does not appear to have pene- 

^ If I had detennined to ibice the events of this period into an accordance 
with my own new of the peraecntions of M. Aurelins, I might have adopted 
the chronology of DodweU, who assigns the martyrs of Ljodb to the year 
167; but the evidence seems in fkvor of the later date, 177. See Mosheim. 
Lardner, who conmiands authority, if not by his critical sagacity, by his scm- 
pnlous honesty, says, ** Nor do I expect that any learned man, who has a 
concern for his repatation as a writer, should attempt a direct oonAttatioa of 
this opinion.*' — Works, 4to edit i. 8«0. 

s Eoseb., Hist Eoe. y. 1. 

i Epistola Viennensiiim et Lngdnnensinm, in BonA, i. 265. 
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trated into Gaul till rather a late period,^ it may have 
travelled by the same course, and have been propa- 
gated in the Jewish settlement by converts from 
Phrygia or Asia Minor. Its Jewish origin is perhaps 
confirmed by its adherence to the Judsdo-GhristiaD 
tenet of abstinence from blood.^ 

The commencement of this dreadful, though local 
persecution was an ebullition of popular fury. It was 
about the period when the Q^rman war, which had 
slumbered during some years of precarious peace, 
again threatened to disturb the repose of the empire. 
Southern Gkiul, though secure beyond the Rhine, was 
yet at no great distance from the incursions of the 
German tribes ; and it is possible that personal appre- 
hensions might mingle with the general fanatic terror, 
which exasperated the Heathens against their Christian 
fellow-citizens. The Christians were on a sudden ex- 
posed to a general attack of the populace. Clamors soon 
grew to personal violence : they were struck, dragged 
about the streets, plundered, stoned, shut up in their 
houses, until the more merciful hostility of the ruling 
authorities gave orders for their arrest and imprison- 
ment until the arrival of the governor. One man of 
birth and rank, Yettius Epagathus, boldly undertook 
their defence against the vague charges of atheism and 
impiety : he was charged with being himself a Chris- 
tian, and fearlessly admitted the honorable accusation. 
The greater part of the Christian community adhered 
resolutely to their belief; the few whose courage failed 
in the hour of trial, and who purchased their security 

^ "Serins Alpet tniugrMM '* is the ezpnssioii of « Christian writer, Sol- 
pioios Setrenis. 

s **HowotiithoseeAtinfiaitttowhomitisiiotUwMtoeatthehkM)d of 
brates?" Compaie, however, TertaUiaii*s Apology, du 9, and Origeneootim 
CeUun, Tiii.; ftom whence it appears tliat this abstinenoe was more general 
among the eari^ CSiriitiaai. 
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bj shameful submission, neverdieless did not abandon 
their more courageous and suffering brethren, but, at 
considerable personal danger, continued to alleviate 
their sufferings by kindly oflSoes. Some Heathen slaves 
were at length compelled, by the dread of torture, to 
confirm the odious charges which were so generally 
advanced against the Christians, — banquets on human 
flesh, promiscuous and incestuous concubinage, Thyes- 
tean feasts, and (Edipodean weddings. The extorted 
confessions of these miserable men exasperated even 
the more moderate of the Heathens, while the fero- 
cious populace had now free scope for their sanguinary 
cruelty. The more distinguished victims were Sano- 
tus, a deacon of Vienne ; a new convert named Ma- 
turus, and Attains, of Phrygian descent, from the city 
of Pergamus. They were first tortured by means too 
horrible to describe, — if, without such description, 
the barbarity of the persecutors, and the heroic endur- 
ance of the Christian martyrs, could be justly repre- 
sented. Many perished in the suffocating air of the 
noisome dungeons; many had their feet strained to 
dislocation in the stocks ; the more detested victims, 
after all other means of torture were exhausted, had 
hot plates of iron placed upon the most sensitive parts 
of their bodies. 

Among these victims was the aged Bishop of Lyons, 
Pothinus, now in his ninetieth year, who died in prison 
after two days from the ill usage which he had received 
from the populace. His feeble body had failed, but 
his mind remained intrepid : when the frantic rabble 
environed him with their insults, and demanded, with 
contumelious cries, "Who is the Gtod of the Chris- 
tians ? " he calmly replied, " Wert thou worthy, thou 
shouldst know." 
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But the amphitheatre was the great public scene of 
popular barbarity and of Christian endurance. The 
martyrs were exposed to wild beasts (which, however, 
do not seem to have been permitted to despatch their 
miserable victims), and made to sit in a heated iron 
chair till their flesh reeked upwards with an offensive 
stench. 

A rescript of the emperor, instead of allaying the 
popular frenzy, gave ample license to its uncontrolled 
violence. Those who denied the faith were to be re- 
leased ; those who persisted in it, condemned to death. 

But the most remarkable incident in this fearful and 
HartTTdprn afOictiug sceue, and the most characteristic 
of Biandina. ^£ ^^ social chaugc whicH Christianity had 
begun to work, was this, — that the chief -honors of this 
memorable martyrdom were assigned to a female, a 
slave. Even the Christians themselves scarcely ap- 
pear aware of the deep and universal influence of their 
own sublime doctrines. The mistress of Blandina, 
herself a martyr, trembled lest the weak body, and 
still more the debased condition, of the lowly associate 
in her trial, might betray her to criminal concession. 
Blandina shared in all the most excruciating sufferings 
of the most distinguished victims; she equalled them 
in the calm and impretending superiority to every pain 
which malice, irritated and licensed, as it were, to ex 
ceed, if it were possible, its own barbarities on the 
person of a slave, could invent. She was selected by 
die peculiar vengeance of the persecutors, whose as- 
tonishment probably increased their malignity, for new 
and unprecedented tortures, which she bore with the 
same equable magnanimity. 

Blandina was first led forth with Sanctus, Maturus, 
and Attains; and, no doubt, the ignominy of their 
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public exposure was intended to be heightened by 
their association with a slave. The wearied execution- 
ers wondered that her life could endure under the 
horrid succession of torments which they inflicted. 
Blandina's only reply was, " I am a Christian, and no 
wickedness is practised among us." 

In the amphitheatre, she was suspended to a stake, 
while the combatants, Maturus and Sanctus, derived 
vigor and activity from the tranquil prayers which she 
uttered in her agony ; and the less savage wild beasts 
kept aloof from their prey. A third time she was 
brought forth, for a public exhibition of suflFering, with 
a youth of fifteen, named Ponticus. During every 
kind of torment, her language and her example ani- 
mated the courage and confirmed the endurance of the 
boy, who at length expired under the torture. Blan- 
dina rejoiced at the approach of death, as if she had 
been invited to a wedding banquet, and not thrown to 
the wild beasts. She was at length released. After 
she had been scourged, placed in the iron chair, en- 
closed in a net, and, now in a state of insensibility, 
tossed by a bull, some more merciful barbarian trans- 
pierced her with a sword. The remains of all these 
martyrs, after lying long unburied, were cast into the 
Rhone, in order to mock, and render still more im- 
probable, their hopes of a resurrection. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

Fonrtli Period. ChristiaiiKy under the SaocesBon of M. Anrelins. 

Such was the state of Christianity at the commencement 
voarfh ^^ *^® fourth pcriod between its first promul- 
^^"^^ gation and its establishment under Constan- 
tine. The golden days of the Roman empire had 
akeady begun to darken, and closed for ever with the 
reign of Marcus the Philosopher. The empire of 
the world became the prize of bold adventure, or the 
Bapidtao- precarious gift of a lawless soldiery. During 
•mpe^. little more than a century, from the accession 
to284. of Commodus to that of Diocletian, more 
than twenty emperors (not to mention the pageants 
of a day, and the competitors for the throne who 
retained a temporary authority over some single prov« 
ince) flitted like shadows along the tragic scene of the 
imperial palace. A long line of military adventurers, 
often strangers to the name, to the race, to the lan- 
guage, of Rome, — Africans and Syrians, Arabs and 
Gk)ths, — seized the quickly shifting sceptre of the 
world. The change of sovereign was almost always 
a change of dynasty; or, by some strange fatality, 
every attempt to re-establish an hereditary succession 
was thwarted by the vices or imbecility of the second 
generation. M. Aurelius is succeeded by the brutal 
Commodus ; the vigorous and able Severus, by the 
fratricide Garacalla. One of the imperial historians 
has made the melancholy observation, that, of the 
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great men of Rome, scarcely one left a son the heir 
of his yirtnes : they had either died without of&pring, 
or had left such heirs, that it had been better for manr 
kind if they had died leaving no posterity.^ 

In the weakness and insecurity of the throne lay 
the strength and safety of Christianity. j^^^^cuAty 
During such a period, no systematic policy Jj^n^ 
was pursued in any of the leading internal JJ^Si. 
interests of the empire. It was a govern- '*^*^* 
ment of temporary expedients, of individual passions. 
The first and commanding object of each succeeding 
head of a dynasty was to secure his contested throne, 
and to centre upon himself the wavering or divided 
allegiance of the provinces. Many of the emperors 
were deeply and inextricably involved in foreign wars, 
and had no time to devote to the social changes within 
the pale of the empire. The tumults or the terrors 
of the German or Gothic or Persian inroad effected 
a perpetual diversion from the slow and silent internal 
aggressions of Christianity. The frontiers constantly 
and imperiously demanded the presence of the empe- 
ror, and left him no leisure to attend to the feeble 
remonstrances of the neglected priesthood. The dan- 
gers of the civil absorbed those of the religious consti- 
tution. Thus Christianity had anotlier century of 
regular and progressive advancement to arm itself for 
the inevitable collision with the temporal authority, 
till, in the reign of Diocletian, it had grown far beyond 
the power of the most unlimited and arbitrary des- 
potism to arrest its invincible progress ; and Constan- 
tino, whatever the motives of his conversion, no doubt 

1 "Keminem prope magnomm viroram optimum et ntikm filiom reli- 
qaJflse satis claret Denique aut sine liberis yiri interienmt, aut tales haba- 
enmt plerique, ut meli^ Aierit de rebus hnmanis sine posteritate discedere.*' 
— Spartiam ScYerus, Aug. Hist p. 860. 
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adopted a wise and judicious policy in securing the 
alliance of, rather than continuing the strife with, an 
adversary which divided the wealth, the intellect, if 
not the property and the population, of the empire. 
The persecutions which took place during this in- 
terval were the hasty consequences of the 
pewecu- personal hostility of the emperors, not the 
during this mature and deliberate policy of a regular 
and permanent government. In general, 
the vices and the detestable characters of the perse- 
cutors would tend to vindicate the innocence of Chris- 
tianity, and to enlist the sympathies of mankuid in its 
favor, rather than to deepen the general animosity. 
Christianity, which had received the respectful homage 
of Alexander Severus, could not lose in public estima- 
tion by being exposed to the gladiatorial fury of Maxi- 
min. Some of the emperors were almost as much 
strangers to the gods as to the people and to the senate 
of Rome. They seemed to take a reckless delight in 
violating the ancient majesty of the Roman religion. 
Foreign superstitions, almost equally new, and scarcely 
less offensive to the general sentiment, received the 
public, the pre-eminent homage of the emperor. Com- 
modus, though the Grecian Hercules was at once his 
model, his type, and his deity, was an ardent votary 
of the Isiac mysteries ; and at the Syrian worship of 
the Sun, in all its foreign and Oriental pomp, Ela- 
gabalus commanded the attendance of the trembling 
senate. 

If Marcus Aurelius was, as it were, the last effort 
Gommodiu. of expiring Polytheism, or rather of ancient 
lis.* philosophy, to produce a perfect man accord- 

ing to the highest ideal conception of human reason, 
the brutal Commodus might appear to retrograde to the 
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savage periods of society. Gommodus was a gladiator 
on the throne ; and if the mind, humanized either bj 
the milder spirit of the times or by the incipient influ- 
ence of Christianity, had begun to turn in distaste 
from the horrible spectacles which flooded the arena 
with human carnage, the disgust would be immeasu- 
rably deepened by the appearance of the emperor as 
the chief actor in these sanguinary scenes. Eren 
Nero's theatrical exhibitions had something of the ele- 
gance of a polished age : the actor in one of the noble 
tragedies of ancient Qreece, or even the accomplished 
musician, might derogate from the dignity of an em- 
peror, yet might, in some degree, excuse the unseem- 
liness of his pursuits by their intellectual character. 
But the amusements and public occupations of Gom- 
modus had long been consigned by the general con- 
tempt and abhorrence to the meanest of mankind, to 
barbarians and slaves, and were as debasing to the 
civilized man as unbecoming in the head of the empire.^ 
The courage which Commodus displayed in confront- 
ing the hundred lions which were let loose in the 
arena, and fell by his shafts fthough in fact the impe- 
rial person was carefully guarded against real danger), 
and the skill with which he clave with an arrow the 
slender neck of the girafie, might have commanded 
the admiration of a flattering court But when he 
appeared as a gladiator, gloried in the acts, and con- 
descended to receive the disgraceful pay, of a profession 
so infamous as to degrade for ever the man of rank 
or character who had been forced upon the stage by 
the tyranny of former emperors, the courtiers, who 
had been bred in the severe and dignified school of 
the Philosopher, must have recoiled with shame, and 

1 jElii Ltminidii, Oommodos, in August Hist 
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approved) if not envied, the more rigid principles of 
the Christians, which kept them aloof from such do- 
grading spectacles. Gommodus was an avowed prose- 
lyte of the Egyptian religion ; but his favorite god was 
Ihe Grecian Hercules. He usurped the attributes, 
and placed his own head on the statues, of this deity, 
which was the impersonation, as it were, of brute fwce 
and corporeal strength. But a deity which might 
command adoration in a period of primeval barbarism, 
when man lives in a state of perilous warfare with the 
beasts of the forest, in a more intellectual age sinks 
to his proper level. He might be the appropriate god 
of a gladiator, but not of a Roman emperor.^ 

Every thing which tended to desecrate the popular 
religion to the feelings of the more enlightened and 
intellectual must have strengthened the cause of Chris- 
tianity ; the more the weaker parts of Paganism, and 
those most alien to the prevailing sentiment of the 
times, were obtruded on the public view, the more they 
must have contributed to the advancement of that faith 
which was rapidly attaining to the fiill growth of a 
rival to the established religion. The subsequent 
deification of Commodus, under the reign of Severus, 
in wanton resentment against the senate,' prevented 
his odious memory from sinking into oblivion. His 
insults upon the more rational part of the existing 
religion could no longer be forgotten, as merely ema- 

^ In the new fragments of Dion CassiaB, recovered hj M. Mai, there is sji 
epgram pointed against the assomption of the attributes of Hercnles hr 
Gommodas. The emperor had placed his own head on the oolotsal statw 
of Hereules, with the inscription, " Lucius Commodus Hercules." 
Aide n<u( KaXklvtKOC Upaic^, 
OhK dfd Ae(nuoc, &^* iafayKufyfooi fte. 
The point is not veiy clear, but it seems to be a protest of the god igaimt 
being confounded with the emperor. — Mai; Fngm. Vatic ii. 826. 
s Spartiani Severus, Hist Aug. p. 846. 
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nating from his personal character. Commodus ad- 
vanced into a god, after his death, brought disrepute 
upon the whole Polytheism of the empire. Chris- 
tianity was perpetually, as it were, at hand, and ready 
to profit by every favorable juncture. By a singular 
accident, the ruffian Commodus was personally less 
inimically disposed to the Christians than his wise and 
amiable father. His favorite concubine, Marcia, in 
some manner connected with the Christians, mitigated 
the barbarity of his temper, and restored to the perse- 
cuted Christians a long and unbroken peace, which 
had been perpetually interrupted by the hostility of 
the populace, and the edicts of the (Government in the 
former reign. Christianity had no doubt been rigidly 
repelled from the precincts of the court during the 
life of Marcus, by tiie predominance of the philosophic 
faction. From this period, a Christian party occa- 
sionally appears in Bome. Many families of dis- 
tinction and opulence professed Christian tenets, and 
the religion is sometimes found in connection with the 
imperial family. Still Bome, to the last, seems to 
have been the centre of the Pagan interest, though 
other causes will hereafter appear for this curious fact 
in the conflict of the two religions. 

Severus wielded the sceptre of the world with the 
vigor of the older empire. But his earlier R^ign^f 
years were occupied in the establishment of Ji^Si 
his power over the hostile factions of his com- ^ ^^^' 
petitors, and by his Eastern wars ; his latter, by the 
settlement of the remote province of Britain.^ Severus 
was at one time the protector, at another the perse- 
cutor, of Christianity. Local circumstances appear 
to have influenced his conduct, on both occasions, to 

1 Compare Tillemont, Hist des Empereurs, Ui. part 1, p. 146. 
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the Ohristian party. A Christian named Proculus, a 
dependent, probably, upon his favorite freed slave 
Evodus, had been so fortunate as to restore Severus 
to health by anointing him with oil, and was received 
into the imperial family, in which he retained his 
honorable situation till his death. Not improbably 
through the same connection, a Christian nurse and 
inikncy of ^ Christian preceptor formed the disposition 
c^**^^ of the yoimg Caracalla ; and, till the natural 
ferocity of his character ripened under the fatal in- 
fluence of jealous ambition, fraternal hatred, and 
unbounded power, the gentleness of liis manners and 
the sweetness of his temper enchanted and attached 
his family, his friends, the senate, and the people of 
Rome. The people beheld with satisCetction the infant 
pupil of Christianity turning aside his head, and weep- 
ing at the barbarity of the ordinary pubhc spectacles, 
in which criminals were exposed to wild beasts.^ The 
Christian interest at the court repressed the occasional 
outbursts of popular animosity : many Christians of 
rank and distinction enjoyed the avowed favor of the 
emperor. Their security may partly be attributed to 
their calm determination not to mingle themselves up 
with the contending factions for the empire. 
S^ttaM* J^^^g *^® conflict of parties, they had re- 
fused to espouse the cause of either Niger or 
Albinus. Retired within themselves, they rendered 
their prompt and cheerful obedience to the ruling em- 
peror. The implacable vengeance which Severus 
wreaked on the senate for tlieir real or suspected 
inclination to the party of Albinus, his remorseless 
execution of so many of the noblest of the aristocracy, 
may have placed in a stronger light the happier fortuney 

1 SpMtiaii., Anton. CancalU, p. 404. 
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and commended the unimpeachable loyalty, of the 
Christians. The provincial governors, as usual, re- 
flected the example of the court: some adopted merci- 
ful expedients to avoid the necessity of carrying the 
laws into effect against those Christians who were 
denounced before their tribunals; while the more 
venal humanity of others extorted a considerable profit 
from the Christians for their security. The unla\^ful 
religion, in many places, purchased its peace at the 
price of a regular tax, which was paid by other illegal, 
and mostly infamous, professions. This traffic with 
the authorities was sternly denounced by some of the 
more ardent believers, as degrading to the religion, 
and as an ignominious barter of the hopes and glories 
of martyrdom.^ 

Such was the flourishing and peaceful state of Chris- 
tianity during the early part of the reign of p^jpecuaon 
Severus. In the East, at a later period, he *" ^^^ *^'*- 
embraced a sterner policy. During the conflict with 
Niger, the Samaritans had espoused the los- 
ing, the Jews the successftd, party. The 
edicts of Severus were, on the whole, favorable to the 
Jews; but the prohibition to circumcise proselytes 
was re-enacted during his residence in Syria, in the 
tenth year of his reign. The same prohibition against 
the admission of new proselytes was extended to the 
Christians. But this edict may have been chriatiMii^ 
intended to allay the violence of the hostile JSJJSiTtti* 
factions in Syria. Of the persecution under ^^^ 
Severus, there are few, if any, traces in the West.^ 

1 "Bed quid non timiditas pennadebit, quasi et ftigere Bcriptura per- 
nittat, et redimere pnedpiat . . . Nesdo dolendom an erabeBcendam sit 
com in matridbus bcmeficiarionun et cniioeonim, inter tabemarios et lanios 
et fores balneamm et aleones et lenones, Chrisdani qnoqoe yeetigales con- 
tinentur.**~Tertall., De FugA, c. 18. 

s *' NooB ne tronvonfl rien de oonsidteble tonchant les mar^m qne la per- 
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It is confined to Syria, peiliaps to Gappadocia, to 
Egypt, and to Africa; and, in the latter proyinces, 
appears as the act of hostile governors, proceeding 
upon the existing laws, rather than the consequence 
of any recent edict of the emperor. The Syrian Euse- 
bius may have exaggerated local acts of oppression, 
of which tiie sad traces were recorded in his native 
country, into a general persecution: he admits that 
Piotabto Alexandria was the chief scene of Christian 
••"■*• suffering. The date and the scene of the 
persecution may lend a clue to its origin. Prom Syria, 
the emperor, exactiy at this time, proceeded 
to Egypt. He surveyed, with wondering 
interest, the monuments of Egyptian glory and of 
Egyptian superstition,^ the temples of Memphis, the 
Pyramids, tiie Labyrinth, the Memnonium. The 
plague alone prevented him from continuing his ex- 
cursions into Ethiopia. The dark and relentiess mind 
of Severus appears to have been strongly impressed 
with tiie religion of Serapis. In either character, as 
the great Pantheistic deity, which absorbed the attri- 
butes and functions of all the more ancient gods of 
Egypt, or with his more limited attributes, as the Pluto 
of their mythology, the lord of the realm of departed 
spirits, Serapis^ was likely to captivate the imagination 
of Severus, and to suit those gloomier moods in which 
he delighted in brooding over the secrets of futurity ; 
and, having realized the proud prognostics of great- 
ness, which his youth had watched with hope, now 
began to dwell on the darker omens of decline and 

•^cation de Serin a pa fidnk Borne et en Italie.**—TIDem(mt StAnde- 
ols, and the other martyrB fai Gaol (Tillemont, p. 160), are of more than 
SQgpicSocis anthentidty. 

1 Spartian., Hist Aug. p. 568. 

> Compare De Gnigniant, S4anfU et fon Oriipina. 
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diBsolation.^ The hour of imperial favor was likely 
to be seized bj the Egyptian priesthood to obtain the 
mastery and to wreak their revenge on this new for* 
eign religion, which was making such rapid progress 
throughout the provinces and the whole of Africa. 
Whether or not the emperor actually authorized the 
persecution, his countenance would strengthen the Pa^ 
gan interest, and encourage the obsequious prefect^ 
in adopting violent measures. Lastus would be vindi* 
eating the religion of the emperor in asserting the 
superiority of Serapis, and the superiority of Serapis 
could be by no means so effectually asserted as by the 
oppression of his most powerful adversaries. Alez^ui- 
dria was the ripe and pregnant soil of religious fend 
and deadly animosity. Three hostile parties divided 
the city, — the Jews, the Pagans, and the Christians. 
They were perpetually blending and modifying each 
other's doctrines, and forming schools in which Juda- 
ism allegorized itself into Platouism, and Platonism, 
having assimilated itself to tlie higher Egyptian my 
thology, soared into Christianity; and thus Platonic 
Christianity, from a religion, became a mystic philos^ 
ophy. They all awaited, nevertheless, the signal for 
persecution, and for license to draw off in sanguinary 
factions, and to settle the controversies of the schools 
by bloody tumults in the streets.^ The perpetual syn* 

> SpartUn bad the advantage of consolting the autobiography c^ the 
emperor Seyenie. Had tiaie bat spared nt the orfghMl, and taken the whole 
Augustan history in exchange ! 

3 Hie name was Lntus. — Eusebios, Hist EccL vL 2. 

* Leoaidas, the fiither of Origen, perished in this persecntioiL Origenwas 
kept away from jomiag him in his imprisonment, and, if possible, in hie ma^ 
Qrrdom, only by the prudent stratagem of his mother, who concealed all his 
dothes. The boy of seventeen sent a tetter to his ftther, entreating him not 
to allow his parental auction for htmeeif and his sa brethen to stand in hie 
way of obtaining the martyr's crown. — Enseb. vL 2. The property of Le- 
onidas was confiscated to the Imperial treasmy. -^ n>id. 

▼OL. II. 11 C^ \ 
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cretism of opinions, instead of leading to peace and 
charity, seemed to inflame the deadly animosity; 
and the philosophical spirit, which attempted to blend 
all the higher doctrines into a lofty Eclectic system, 
had no effect in harmonizing the minds of the difierent 
sects to mutual toleration and amity. It was now the 
triumph of Paganism. The controyersy with Cliris- 
tianity was carried on by burning the priests and tor- 
turing the virgins, until the catechetical or elementary 
schools of learning, by which the Alexandrian Chris- 
tians trained up their pupils for the reception of their 
more mysterious doctrines, were deserted. The young 
Origen alone labored, with indefatigable and successful 
activity, to supply the void caused by the general 
desertion of the persecuted teachers.^ 
The Afirican prefect followed the example of Lsetus 
in Egypt. In no part of the Boman empire 
had Christianity taken more deep and perma- 
nent root than in the province of Africa, then crowded 
with rich and populous cities, and forming, with Egypt, 
the granary of the Western world ; but which many 
centuries of Christian feud. Vandal invasion, and Mo- 
hammedan barbarism, have blasted to a thinly peopled 
desert. Up to this period, this secluded region had 
gone on advancing in its uninterrupted course of 
civilization. Since the battle of Thapsus, the African 
province had stood aloof from the tumults and desola- 
tion which attended the changes in the imperial 
dynasty. As yet, it had raised no competitor for the 
empire, though Severus, the ruling monarch, was of 
AMcan descent. The single legion, which was con- 
sidered ade<|uate to protect the remote tranquillity of 
the province firom the occasional incursions of the 

I EoMb., Hist EocL ▼!. 2. 
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Moorish tribes, bad been found sufficient for its 
purpose. The Paganism of the African cities was 
probably weaker than in other parts of the empire. 
It had no ancient and sacred associations with national 
pride. The new cities had raised new temples to gods 
foreign to the region. The religion of Carthage,^ if it 
had not entirely perished with the final destruction 
of the city, maintained but a feeble hold upon the 
Italianized inhabitants. The Carthage of the empire 
was a Roman city. If Christianity tended to mitigate 
the fierce spirit of the inhabitants of these burning 
regions, it acquired itself a depth and impassioned 
vehemence which perpetually broke through all re- 
straints of moderation, charity, and peace. From 
TertuUian to Augustine, the climate seems to be work- 
ing into the language, into the essence of Christianity. 
Here disputes maddened into feuds ; and feuds, which 
in other countries were allayed by time, or died away 
of themselves, grew into obstinate, implacable, and 
irreconcilable factions. 

African Christianity had no communion with the 
dreamy and speculative genius of the East, ^^^^j^^^ 
It sternly rejected the wild and poetic imper- ota*»<*^*y- 
sonations, the daring cosmogonies, of the Gnostic 
sects: it was severe, simple, practical, in its creed; 
it governed by its strong and imperious hold upon the 
feelings, by profound and agitating emotion. It eagerly 
received the rigid asceticism of the anti-materialist 
system, while it disdained the fantastic theories by 
which that system accounted for the origin of evil. 

^ Compare Manter, Relig. der Carthager. The worship of the Dea cce- 
Itftis, the Queen of Heaven, should perhaps be excepted. See, forward, th« 
reign of Elagabalus. Even in the fifth centuiy, the Queen of Heaven, ac- 
cording to Salvian (De Gubematione Dei, lib. viiL), shared with Christ tht 
worship of Carthage. 
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The imagination had another office than that of 
following out its own fantastic creations: it spoke 
directly to the fears aud to the passions ; it delighted 
in realizing the terrors of the final Judgment; in 
arraying, in the most appalling language, the gloomy 
mysteries of future retribution. This character appears 
in the dark splendor of Tertullian's writings ; engages 
him in contemptuous and relentless warfare against 
the Gnostic opinions, and their latest and most dan- 
gerous champion, Marcion ; till, at length, it hardens 
into the severe yet simpler enthusiasm of Montanism. 
It appears, allied with the stem assertion of ecclesi- 
astical order and sacerdotal domination, in the earnest 
and zealous Cyprian; it is still manifestly working, 
though in a chastened and loftier form, in the deep 
and impassioned, but comprehensive mind of Augus- 
tine. 

TertuUian alone belongs to the present period ; and 
Tertullian is, perhaps, the representative and the 
perfect type of this Africanism. It is among the most 
remarkable illustrations of the secret unity which 
connected the whole Christian world, that opinions 
first propagated on the shores of the Euxine found 
their most vigorous antagonist on the coast of Africa, 
while a new and fervid enthusiasm, which arose in 
Phrygia, captivated the kindred spirit of Tertullian. 
Montanism harmonized with African Chris- 
tianity in the simplicity of its creed, which did 
not depart from the predominant form of Christianity ; 
and in the extreme rigor of its fasts. While Onosti- 
cism outbid the religion of Jesus and his apostles, 
Montanism outbid the Gnostics in its austerities ; ^ it 

1 The WMtem churches were, ae jet, generally avene to the exoeanTe 
ftsting snbeequently introduced to so great an extent by the monastic spirit. 
See the curious Tision of Attains, the maiiyT of Lyons, in which a kOow 
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admitted marriage as a necessary evil, but it denounced 
second nuptials as an inexpiable sin;^ above all, 
Montanism concurred with the belief of the South in 
resolving religion into inward emotion. There is a 
singular correspondence between Phrygian Heathen- 
ism and the Phrygian Christianity of Montanus and 
his followers. The Orgiasm, the inward rapture, the 
working of a divine influence upon the soul till it was 
wrought up to a state of holy frenzy, had continually 
sent forth the priests of Cybele, and females of a 
highly excitable temperament, into the Western prov- 
inces ; ^ whom the vulgar beheld with awe, as mani- 
festly possessed by the divinity ; whom the philosophic 
party, equally mistaken, treated with contempt, as 
impostors. So, with the followers of Montanus (and 
women were his most ardent votaries), with Prisca and 
Maximilla, the apostles of his sect, the pure and meek 
and peaceful spirit of Christianity became a wild, a 
visionary, a frantic enthusiasm : it worked paroxysms 
of intense devotion ; it made the soul partake of all 
the fever of physical excitement. As in aU ages 
where the mild and rational faith of Christ has been 

prisoner, Aldbiades, who had long lived on bread and water alone, waa le- 
prored for not making free use of God*8 creatures, and thus giving ofienoe to 
the Charch. The chorches of Lyons and Vienne, having been founded toai 
Phiygia, were anxious to avoid the least imputation of Montanism. — Euieb., 
Hist Ecd. V. 8. 

1 The prophetesses abandoned their husbands, according to ApoUonhn 
apud Euseb. v. 18. 

* The effect of national character and temperament on the opinions and 
form of religion did not escape the observation of the Christian writers. 
There is a curious passage on the Phrygian national character in Socrates, 
H. E. iv. 28: " The Phrygians are a chaste and temperate people ; thej 
seldom swear: the Scythians and Thracians are choleric; the Eastern nationa 
more disposed to immorality; the Paphlagonians and Phrygians, to neither: 
they do not care for the theatre or the games; prostitution is unusuaL*' 
Their suppressed passions seem to have broken out at all periods in religions 
emotions. 
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too calm and serene for persons brooding to madness 
oyer their own internal emotions, it proclaimed itself 
a religious advancement, a more sublime and spiritual 
Christianity. Judaism was the infancy, Cliristianity 
the youth, the revelation of the Spirit the manhood, 
of the human soul. It was this Spirit, this Paraclete, 
which resided in all its fulness in the bosom of 
Montanus : his adversaries asserted that he gave him- 
self out as the Paraclete ; but it is more probable that 
his vague and mystic language was misunderstood, or 
possibly misrepresented by the malice of his adver- 
saries. In Montanism, the sectarian, the exclusive 
spirit was at its height: and this claim to higher 
perfection, this seclusion from the vulgar race of 
Christians, whose weakness had been too often shown 
in the hour of trial; who had neither attained the 
height of his austerity, nor courted martyrdom, nor 
refused all ignominious compromises with the perse- 
cuting authorities with the unbending rigor which he 
demanded, — would still further commend the claims 
of Montanism to the homage of Tertullian. 

During the persecution under Severus, Tertullian 
ApoiogTof ^^^^^ f'^rth as the apologist of Christianity; 
^'^'**^^- and the tone of his Apology is characteristic 
not only of the man, but of his native country, while 
it is no less illustrative of the altered position of 
Christianity. The address of Tertullian to Scapula, 
the Prefect of Africa, is no longer in the tone of 
tranquil expostulation against the barbarity of perse- 
cuting blameless and unoffending men, still less that 
of humble supplication. Every sentence breathes 
scorn, defiance, menace. It heaps contempt upon the 
gods of Paganism; it avows the determination of 
the Christians to expel the demons from the respect 
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and adoration of mankind. It condescends not to 
exculpate the Christians from being the cause of the 
calamities which had recently laid waste the province, 
— the torrent rains which had swept away the harvests ; 
the fires which had heaped with ruin the streets of 
Carthage; the sun which had been preternaturaUy 
eclipsed, when at its meridian, during an assembly of 
the province at Utica. All these portentous signs are 
unequivocally ascribed to the vengeance of the Chris- 
tians' God, visiting the guilt of obstinate idolatry. 
The persecutors of the Christians are warned by the 
awful examples of Roman dignitaries who had been 
stricken blind, and eaten with worms, as the chastise- 
ment of Heaven for their injustice and cruelty to the 
worshippers of Christ. Scapula himself is sternly 
admonished to take warning by their fate ; while the 
orator, by no means deficient, at the same time, in 
dexterous address, reminds him of the humane policy 
of others : " Your cruelty will be our glory. Thou- 
sands of both sexes, and of every rank, will eagerly 
crowd to martyrdom, exhaust your fires, and weary 
your swords. Carthage must be decimated; the 
principal persons in the city, even perhaps your own 
most intimate friends and kindred, must be sacrificed. 
Vainly will you war against God. Magistrates are 
but men, and will suffer the common lot of mortality ; 
but Christianity will endure as long as the Roman 
empire, and the duration of the empire will be co-eval 
with that of the world." ^ 

History, even Christian history, is confined to more 
general views of public affairs, and dwells too exclu- 
sively on what may be called the high places of human 

1 I would recommend to my readers the fkir and just contrast between 
Tertnllian and Origen in Mons. Albert de Brogiie's L'^lise et I'Empirei 
pp. 121-126. 
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life; but, whenever a glimpse is alTorded of lowlier 
and of more common life, it is perhaps best fulfilling 
its office of presenting a lively picture of the times, if 
it allows itself occasionally some more minute detail, 
and illustrates the manner in which the leading events 
of particular periods aflTected individuals not in the 
highest station. 

Of all the histories of martyrdom, none is so unex-^ 

aggerated in its tone and language, so entirely 

ofP*rpeui» unencumbered with miracle; none abounds 

and Felioitas. 

in such exquisite touches of nature, or, on the 
whole, from its minuteness and circumstantiality, 
breathes such an air of truth and reality, — as that of 
Perpetua and Felicitas, two African fbmales. Their 
death is ascribed, in the Acts, to the year of the acces- 
sion of (Jeta,i the son of Severus. Though there was 
no general persecution at that period, yet, as 
the Faithful held their lives, at all times, 
liable to the outburst of popular resentment, or the 
caprice of an arbitrary proconsul, there is much proba- 
bility that a time of general rejoicing might be that in 
which the Christians, who were always accused of a 
disloyal reluctance to mingle in the popular festivities, 

1 The external evidence to the authenticity of these Acts is not quite equal 
to the internal. They were first published by Lucas Uolstenius, from a MS. 
in the Convent of Monte Casino; re-edited by Valetiut at Paris, and by 
Ruinart, in his Acta Sincera Martyrum, p. 90, who collated two other MSS. 
There appear, however, strong indications that the Acts of these African Bfar- 
tyn are translated fit>m the Greek ; at least it is difficult otherwise to account 
for the frequent untranslated Greek words and idioms in the text. The fol- 
lowing are examples: c iii., turbarum beneficio, x<H>^v' c. iv., bene venisti, 
tegnon, rexvdv* c viii., in oramate, a vision, dpafian- diadema, or diastema, 
an interval, dtaar^fta' c x., afe, d^* xii., agios, agios, agios. 

There are indeed some suspicious marks of Montanism which perhaps pre- 
vented these Acts frt>m being more generally known. 

It is not quite dear where these martjrrs suffered. Valesiua tuppoaed 
Carthage; others, in one of the two towns called Tuborbium, which weft 
iitoated in Proconsular Africa. 
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and who kept aloof from the pablic sacrifices on such 
anniyersaries, would be most exposed to persecution. 
The youthful catechumens, Bevocatus and Felicitas, 
Satummus and Secundulus, were apprehended, and 
with them Vivia Perpetua, a woman of good family, 
liberal education, and honorably married. Perpetua 
was about twenty-two years old; her father and mother 
were living; she had two brothers, — one of them, 
like herself, a catechumen, — and an infant at her 
breast. The history of the persecution is related by 
Perpetua herself, and is said to have been written 
by her own hand: "When we were in the hands of 
the persecutors, my father, in his. tender affection, 
persevered in his endeavors to pervert me from the 
faith.^ * My father, this vessel, be it a pitcher or any 
thing else, can we call it by any other name?' 'Cer- 
tainly not,' he replied. * Nor can I call myself by any 
other name but that of Christian.' My father looked 
as if he could have plucked my eyes out; but he only 
harassed me, and departed, persuaded by the argu- 
ments of the Devil. Then, after being a few days 
without seeing my father, I was enabled to give thanks 
to God, and his absence was tempered to my spirit. 
After a few days, we were baptized ; and the waters of 
baptism seemed to give power of endurance to my 
body. Again a few days, and we were cast into 
prison. I was terrified; for I had never before seen 
such total darkness. Oh, miserable day! — from the 
dreadful heat of the prisoners crowded together, and 
the insults of the soldiers. But I was wrung with 
solicitude for my infant. Two of our deacons, how- 
ever, by the payment of money, obtained our removal 

1 Defieer€j " to oast me down,** Is the expressive pbnse, not unoommon 
MDong the early Christians. 
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for some hours in the day to a more open pai't of the 
prison. Each of the captives then pursued his usual 
occupation; but I sat and suckled m^ infant, who was 
wasting away with hunger. In my anxiety, I addressed 
and consoled my mother, and commended my child to 
my brother; and I began to pine away at seeing them 
pining away on my account. And for many days I 
suffered this anxiety, and accustomed my child to 
remain in the prison with me; and I immediately 
recovered my strength, and was relieved from my toil 
and trouble for my infant, and the prison became to me 
like a palace; and I was happier there than I should 
have been anywhere else. 

" My brother then said to me, * Perpetua, you are 
exalted to such dignity, that you may pray for a vision, 
and it shall be shown you whether our doom is martyr- 
dom or release.' " This is the language of Montauism ; 
but the vision is exactly that which might haunt the 
slumbers of the Christian in a high state of religious 
enthusiasm: it showed merely the familiar images of 
the faith, arranging themselves into form. She saw a 
lofty ladder of gold, ascending to heaven; around it 
were swords, lances, hooks; and a great dragon lay at 
its foot, to seize those who would ascend. Saturus, a 
distinguished Christian, went up first, beckoned her to 
follow, and controlled the dragon by the name of Jesus 
Christ. She ascended, and found herself in a spacious 
garden, in which sat a man with white hair, in the 
garb of a shepherd, milking his sheep,^ with many 
myriads around him. He welcomed her, and gave 
her a morsel of cheese; and "I received it with 

1 Bishop MUnter, in his Sinnbilder der alten Christen, lefere to this 
ptssage, to illnstrate one of the oldest bass-feliefs of GhristiAn art. — H. L 
p. 62. 
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folded hands, and ate it; and all the saints around 
exclaimed, ^Jimen.' I awoke at the sound, with 
the sweet taste in my mouth, and I related it to 
my brother; and we knew that our martyrdom 
was at hand, and we began to have no hope in this 
world."' 

^^ After a few days, there was a rumor that we were 
to be heard. And my father came firom the city, 
wasted away with anxiety, to pervert me ; and he said, 
*Have compassion, my daughter! on my gray hairs; 
have compassion on thy father, if he is worthy of the 
name of father. If I have thus brought thee up to 
the flower of thine age; if I have preferred thee to all 
thy brothers, — do not expose me to this disgrace. 
Look on thy brother; look on thy mother and thy 
aunt; look on thy child, who cannot live without 
thee. Do not destroy us all.' Thus spake my father, 
kissing my hands in his fondness, and throwing him- 
self at my feet; and in his tears he called me not his 
daughter, but his mistress (domino). And I was 
grieved for the gray hairs of my father, because he 
alone, of all our family, did not rejoice in my martyr- 
dom; and I consoled him, saying, ^In this trial, what 
God wills, will take place. Ejqow that we are not in 
our own power, but in that of (3od.' And he went 
away sorrowing. 

"Another day, while we were at dinner, we were 
suddenly seized, and carried off to trial ; and we came 
to the town. The report spread rapidly, and an im- 
mense multitude was assembled. We were placed at 
the bar; the rest were interrogated, and made their 
confession. And it came to my turn ; and my father 
instantly appeared with my child, and he drew me down 
the step, and said in a beseeching tone, ^Have corn- 
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passion on your infant ; ' and Hilarianus the procurator, 
who exercised the power of life and death for the pro- 
consul Timinianus, who had died, said, 'Spare the 
gray hairs of your parent; spare your inSeuit; oflfer 
sacrifice for the welfare of the emperor.' And I 
answered, 'I will not sacrifice.' 'Art thou a Chris- 
tian ? ' said Hilarianus. I answered, ' I am a Christian.' 
And, while my father stood there to persuade me, 
Hilarianus ordered him to be thrust down, and beaten 
with rods. And the misfortune of my fatlier grieved 
me; and I was as much grieved for his old age as 
if I had been scourged myself. He then passed 
sentence on us all, and condemned us to the wild 
beasts; and we went back in cheerfulness to the 
prison. And because I was accustomed to suckle 
my infant, iEtnd to keep it with me in the prison, I 
sent Pomponius the deacon to seek it from my 
father. But my father would not send it; but, by the 
will of Grod, the child no longer desired the breast, and 
I suffered no uneasiness lest at such a time I should 
be afflicted by the sufferings of my child, or by pains 
in my breasts.'^ 

Her visions now grow more frequent and vivid. The 
name of her brother Dinocrates suddenly occurred to 
her in her prayers. He had died, at seven years old, of 
a loathsome disease, no doubt without Christian bap- 
tism. She had a vision in which Dinocrates appeared in 
a place of profound darkness, where there was a pool 
of water, which he could not reach on account of his 
small stature. In a second vision, Dinocrates appeared 
again ; the pool rose up and touched him, and he drank 
a full goblet of the water. ^' And when he was satisfied, 
he went away to play, as infants are wont, and I awoke ; 
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and I knew that he was translated from the place of 
punishment/' ^ 

Again a few days, and the keeper of the prison pro- 
foundly impressed by their conduct, and banning to 
discern "the power of (Jod within them,'' admitted 
many of the brethren to visit them, for mutual consola- 
tion. "And, as the day of the games approached, my 
father entered, worn out with affliction, and began to 
pluck his beard, and to throw himself down with his 
face upon the ground, and to wish that he could hasten 
his death, and to speak words which might have moved 
any living creature. And I was grieved for the sorrows 
of his old age." The night before they were to be 
exposed in the arena, she dreamed that she was changed 
to a man; fought and triumphed over a huge and ter- 
rible Egyptian gladiator; and she put her foot upon his 
head, and she received the crown, and passed out of the 
Yivarian Qate, and knew that she had triumphed, 
not over man, but over the Devil. The vision of 
Saturus, which he related for their consolation, was 
more splendid. He ascended into the realms of light, 
into a beautiful garden, and to a palace, the walls of 
which were light; and there he was welcomed, not 
only by the angels, but by all the Mends who had 
preceded him in the glorious career. It is singular, 
that, among the rest^ he saw a bishop and a priest, 
between whom there had been some dissensions ; 
and, while Perpetua was conversing with them, the 
angels interfered, and insisted on their perfect recon- 
ciliation. Some kind of blame seems to be attached 
to the bishop Optatus, because some of his flock 
appeared as if they came from the factions of 
the drcus, with the spirit of mortal strife not yet 
allayed. 

I Thif is evidently a kind of pargatory. 
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The narrative then proceeds to another instance of 
the triumph of faith over the strongest of human 
feelings, — the love of a young mother for her oflF- 
spring. Felicitas was in the eighth month of her 
pregnancy. She feared, and her friends shared in her 
apprehension, that, on that account, her martyrdom 
might be delayed. They prayed together, and her 
travail came on. In her agony at that most painful 
period of delivery, she gave way to her suflFeriugs. 
" How then," said one of the servants of the prison, 
" if you cannot endure these pains, will you endure 
exposure to the wild beasts ? " She replied, " I bear 
now my own sufferings : then, there will be One within 
me who will bear my sufferings for me, because I shall 
suffer for his sake.'* She brought forth a girl, of 
whom a Christian sister took the charge. 

Perpetua maintained her calmness to the end. 
While they were treated with severity by a tribune, 
who feared lest they should be delivered from the 
prison by enchantment, Perpetua remonstrated with a 
kind of mournful pleasantry, and said that, if ill used, 
they would do no credit to the birthday of Caesar : the 
victims ought to be fattened for the sacrifice. But 
their language and demeanor were not always so calm 
and gentle ; the words of some became those of defi- 
ance, — almost of insult; and this is related with as 
much admiration as the more tranquil sublimity of the 
former incidents. To the people who gazed on them, 
in their importunate curiosity, at their agapd, they 
said, " Is not to-morrow's spectacle enough to satiate 
your hate? To-day you look on us with friendly 
faces: to-morrow you will be our deadly enemies. 
Mark well our countenances, that you may know them 
again on the day of judgment." And to Hilarianus, 
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on his tribuDal, they said, " Thou judgest us, but Qod 
will judge thee." At this language, the exasperated 
people demanded that they should be scourged. When 
taken out to the execution, they declined, and were 
permitted to decline, the profane dress in which they 
were to be clad, — the men, that of the priests of 
Saturn ; the women, that of the priestesses of Ceres.^ 
They came forward in their simple attire, Perpetua 
singing psalms. The men were exposed to leopards 
and bears; and the women were himg up naked in 
nets, to be gored by a furious cow. But even the 
excited populace shrank with horror at the spectacle 
of two young and delicate women, one recently re- 
covered from childbirth, in this state. They were 
recalled by acclamation, and in mercy brought for- 
ward again, clad in loose robes.^ Perpetua was 
tossed, her garment was rent ; but, more conscious of 
her wounded modesty than of pain, she drew the robe 
over the part of her person which was exposed. She 
then calmly clasped up her hair, because it did not 
become a martyr to suflFer with dishevelled locks, the 
sign of sorrow. She then raised up the fainting and 
mortally wounded Felicitas; and, the cruelty of the 
populace being for a time appeased, they were per- 
mitted to retire. Perpetua seemed rapt in ecstasy, 
and, as if awaking from sleep, inquired when she 
was to be exposed to the beast. She could scarcely 
be made to believe what had taken place; her last 
words tenderly admonished her brother to be steadfast 
in the faith. I may close the scene by intimating that 
all were speedily released from their sufferings, and 

1 ThiB was an nniisaal circamBtaiice, and ascribed to the DeviL 

* I am not sure that I am correct in this part of the version: it appears to 

me to be the sense. ^ Ita revocatae disdngnntmr** is paraphrased by Lncas 

Holstenias, " rerocatA et disdnctis indots." 
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entered into their glory. Perpetua guided with her 
own hand the merciful Bword of the gladiator which 
relieved her from her agony. 

This A&ican persecution, which laid the seeds of 
ftiture schisms and fatal feuds, lasted till at least the 
second year of Garacalla. From its close, except 

during the short reign of Maximin, Chris- 
0^ tianity enjoyed uninterrupted peace till the 

reign of Decius.^ But during this period 
occurred a remarkable event in the religious history 
of Rome. The pontiff of one of the wild forms of 
the Nature -worship of the East appeared in the city 
of Rome as emperor. The ancient rites of Baalpeor, 
but little changed in the course of ages, intruded 
themselves into the sanctuary of the Capitoline Jove, 
and offended at once the religious majesty and the 
graver decency of Roman manners.^ Elagabalus de- 
BagatMaof rived his name from the Syrian appellative 
SPSS. of the Sun; he had been educated in the 
precincts of the temple; and the Emperor of Rome 
was lost and absorbed in the priest of an eflfeminate 
superstition. The new religion did not steal in under 
the modest demeanor of a stranger, claiming the 
common rights of hospitality as the national faith of 
a subject people: it entered with a public pomp, as 
though to supersede and eclipse the ancestral deities 
of Rome. The god Elagabalus was conveyed in 
solemn procession through the wondering provinces ; 
his symbols were received with all the honor of the 
Supreme Deity. The conical black stone, which was 
adored at Emesa, was, no doubt, in its origin, one of 

1 From 21S to 349,— CaracaUa, 211; Kacriniis, 217; EUgiOwlas, 218; 
AlexMider Sevenis, 222; Mudmin and the Qordiaas, 285-244 ; Philip» 244; 
Dwiiii,249. 

* Lampridii Heliogabalns. Dion Gaaiiiii, lib. bodx.; HtrodUui, r. 
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those obscene symbols which appear in almost every 
form of the Oriental Nature-worship. The rudeness 
of ancient art had allowed it to remain in less offen- 
sive shapelessness ; and, not improbably, the original 
symbolic meaning had become obsolete. The Sun 
had become the visible type of Deity, and the object 
of adoration. The mysterious principle of generation, 
of which, in the primitive religion of nature, he was 
the type and image, gave place to the noblest object 
of human idolatry, — the least debasing representa- 
tive of the Great Supreme. The idol of Emesa 
entered Rome in solenm procession; a magnificent 
temple was built upon the Palatine Hill ; a number 
of altars stood round, on which every day the most 
sumptuous offerings — hecatombs of oxen, countless 
sheep, the most costly aromatics, the choicest wines — 
were offered. Streams of blood and wine were con- 
stantly flowing down; while the highest dignitaries 
of the empire — commanders of legions, rulers of 
provinces, tiie gravest senators, — appeared as humble 
ministers, clad in the loose and flowing robes and 
linen sandals of the East, among the lascivious dances 
and the wanton music of Oriental drums and cymbals. 
These degrading practices were the only way to civil 
and military preferment. The whole senate and 
equestrian order stood around ; and those who played 
ill the part of adoration, or whose secret murmurs 
incautiously betrayed their devout indignation (for 
this insult to the ancient religion of Rome awakened 
some sense of shame in the degenerate and servile 
aristocracy), were put to death. The most sacred 
and patriotic sentiments cherished, above all the hal- 
lowed treasures of the city, the Palladium, the image 
of Minerva. Popular veneration worshipped, in dia- 

TOL. II. 12 
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tant awe, the unseen deitjr; for profane eye might 
never behold the virgin image. The inviolability of 
the Roman dominion was inseparably connected with 
the uncontaminated sanctity of the Palladium. The 
Syrian declared his intention of wedding the ancient 
tutelary goddess to his foreign deity. The image was 
publicly brought forth ; exposed to the sullying gaze 
of the multitude; solemnly wedded, and insolently 
repudiated by the unworthy stranger. A more appro- 
wonhipof priate bride was found in the kindred Syrian 

the Sun In '^ ^ 



deity, worshipped under the name of Astarte 
in the East, in Carthage as the Queen of Heaven, — 
Venus Urania, as translated into the mythological 
language of the West. She was brought fix)m Car- 
thage. The whole city — the whole of Italy — was 
commanded to celebrate the bridal festival ; and the 
nuptials of the two foreign deities might appear to 
complete the triumph over the insulted divinities of 
Bome. 

Nothing was sacred to the voluptuous Syrian. He 
introduced the manners as well as the religion of the 
East ; his rapid succession of wives imitated the po- 
lygamy of an Oriental despot ; and his vices not merely 
corrupted the morals, but insulted the most sacred 
feelings of the people. He tore a vestal virgin from 
her sanctuary, to suffer his polluting embraces; he 
violated the sanctuary itself; attempted to make him- 
self master of the mystic coffer in which the sacred 
deposit was enshrined: it was said that the pious 
fraud of the priesthood deceived him with a counter- 
feit, which he dashed to pieces in his anger. It was 
openly asserted, that the worship of the Sun, under 
his name of Elagabalus, was to supersede all other 
worship. If we may believe the biographies in tlie 
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Augastan history, a more ambitious scheme of a vmir 

versal religion had dawned upon the mind of 

the emperor. The Jewish, the Samaritan, famoTMiooi 

'^ ^ meditated 



even the Christian, were to be fused and bri 
recast into one great system, of which the 
Sun was to be the central object of adoration.^ At all 
events, the deities of Home were actually degraded 
before the public gaze into humble ministers of Ela- 
gabalus. Every year of the emperor's brief reign, the 
god was conveyed from his Palatine temple to a sub- 
urban edifice of still more sumptuous magnificence. 
The statue passed in a car drawn by six horses. 
The emperor of the world, his eyes stained with paint, 
ran and danced before it with antic gestures of adora- 
tion. The earth was strewn with gold dust ; flowers 
and chaplets were scattered by the people ; while the 
images of all the other gods, the splendid ornaments 
and vessels of all their temples, were carried, like the 
spoils of subject nations, in the annual ovation of the 
Phoenician deity. Even human sacrifices, and, if we 
may credit the monstrous fact, the most beautiful 
sons of the noblest families, were ofTered on the altar 
of this Moloch of the East.* 

It is impossible to suppose that the weak and 
crumbling edifice of Paganism was not shaken to its 
base by this extraordinary revolution. An ancient 
religion cannot thus be insulted without losing much 
of its migesty : its hold upon the popular veneration 
is violently torn asunder. With its more sincere 

1 ** Id agens ne quia Roms Deiu nisi Helipgabaliis ooleretor. Dicebat 
pneterea, Jndaonim et Samaritanomm religiones, et Christtanam devotionem, 
fllno transferandam, nt oiimiiim coltaramm secretom Heliogabali sacerdo- 
timn teneret** — p. 461. 

* ** Csdit et homanas hosdas, lectis ad hoc poeris nolulibiifl et deooris per 
onmem Italiam patrimis et matiimfw, credo nt mi^or enet atriqne panotf 
dolor." — Lamprid. Heliogabalu. 
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votaries, the general animosity to foreign, particularly 
to Eastern, religions, might be inflamed or deepened ; 
and Christianity might share in some part of the 
detestation excited by the excesses of a superstition 
so opposite in its nature. But others whose faith had 
been shaken, and whose moral feelings revolted, by 
a religion whose essential character was sensuality, 
and whose licentious tendency had been so disgust- 
ingly illustrated by the unspeakable pollutions of its 
imperial patron, would hasten to embrace that purer 
faith which was most remote from the religion of 
Magabalus. 

From the policy of the court, as well as the pure 
^^i„j,n4B, and amiable character of the successor of 
tH^SSt. Magabalus, the more oflFensive parts of this 
A. .222. foreign superstition disappeared with their 
imperial patron. But the old Roman religion was not 
re-instated in its jealous and unmingled dignity. 
Alexander Severus had been bred in another school ; 
and the influence which swayed him, during the ear- 
lier part at least of his reign, was of a diflereut 
character from that which had formed the mind of 
Elagabalus. It was the mother of Elagabalus who, 
however she might blush with shame at the impurities 
of her efieminate son, had consecrated him to the 
service of the deity in Emesa. The mother of Alex- 
ander Severus, the able, perhaps crafty and rapacious, 
Mammsa, had at least held intercourse 
with the Christians of Syria. She had con- 
versed with the celebrated Origen, and listened to his 
exhortations, if without conversion, still not without 
respect. Alexander, though he had neither the reli- 
gious education, the pontifical character, nor the 
dissolute manners of his predecessor, was a Syrian^ 
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With no hereditary attachment to the Roman form of 
Paganism. He seems to have affected a kind of uni- 
versalism: he paid decent respect to the gods of 
the Capitol ; he held in honor the Egyptian worship, 
and enlarged the temples of Isis and Serapis. In his 
own palace, with respectful indifference, he enshrined, 
as it were, as his household deities, the representa- 
tives of the different religious or theophilosophic 
systems which were prevalent in the Roman empire, 
— Orpheus, Abraham, Christ, and Apollonius of Tyana. 
The first of these represented the wisdom of the 
Mysteries, the purified Nature-worship, which had 
labored to elevate the popular mythology into a noble 
and coherent allegorism. It is singular, that Abra- 
ham, rather than Moses, was placed at the head of 
Judaism : it is possible that the traditionary sanctity 
which attached to the first parent of the Jewish peo- 
ple, and of many of the Arab tribes, and which was 
afterwards embodied in the Mohammedan Koran, was 
floating, in the East, and would comprehend, as it 
were, the opinions not only of the Jews, but of a 
much wider drcle of the Syrian natives.^ In Apollo- 
nius was centred the more modern Theurgy, — the 
magic which commanded the intermediate spirits 
between the higher world and the world of man ; the 
more spiritual polytheism which had released the sub- 
ordinate deities from their human form, and main- 
tained tliem in constant intercourse with the soul of 
man. Christianity, in the person of its Founder, even 
where it did not command authority as a religion, had 
nevertheless lost tlie character, under which it had so- 

^ This might seem to confirm the theory of Sprenger as to the wide- 
spread Abrahamic religion, Monotheism, called Hanyferey, prevalent in Ai»- 
bia at the time of the coming of Mohammed. — Leben dee Mohammed, 
B. i c L 
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long and so unjustlj labored, of animosity to man- 
kind. Though He was considered but as one of the 
sages who shared in the homage paid to their benefi- 
cent wisdom, the followers of Jesus had now lived 
down all the bitter hostility which had so generally 
prevailed against them. The homage of Alexander 
Severus may be a fair test of the general sentiment 
of the more intelligent Heathen of his time.^ It is 
clear that the exclusive spirit of Greek and Roman 
civilization is broken down; it is not now Socrates 
or Plato, Epicurus or Zeno, who are considered the 
sole guiding intellects of human wisdom. These 
Eastern barbarians are considered rivals, if not supe- 
rior, to the philosophers of Greece. The world is 
betraying its irresistible yearning towards a religion; 
and these are the first overtures, as it were, to more 
general submission. 
In the reign of Alexander Severus, at least, com- 
menced the great change in the outward ap- 
the x«istkm pearanco of Christianity. Chnstian bishops 

of Chita- ^ J tr 

ttooityto were admitted, even at the court, in a rec- 
ognized official character; and Christian 
churches began to rise in difierent parts of the empire, 
and to possess endowments in land.^ To the aston- 
ishment of the Heathen, the religion of Christ had 
as yet appeared without temple or altar ; the religious 
assemblies had been held in privacy : it was yet a 

1 Jablonski wrote a very ingeniotu essay to show that Alexander Severus 
was converted to Gnottic Christianity. — Opuscula, voL iv. Compare Heyne, 
Oposcnlaf vi. p. 169, et seqq, 

3 Tillemont, as Gibbon observes, assigns the date of the earliest Christian 
churches to the reign of Alexander Severus; Mr. Moyle, to that of Gallie- 
nus. The difference is very slight; and, after all, the change from a privata 
building, set apart for a particular use, and a public one of no architectural 
pretensions, may have been almost imperceptible. The passage of Lampd- 
diuB appears conclusive in finror of Tillemont. 
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domestic worship. Eyen the Jew had his public syna- 
gogue or his more secluded proseucha ; but where the 
Christians met was indicated by no separate and dis- 
tinguished dwelling : the cemetery of their dead, the 
sequestered grove, the private chamber, contained 
tlieir peaceful assemblies. Their privacy was at once 
their security and their danger. On the one hand, 
there was no well-known edifice in which the furious 
and excited rabble could surprise the general nnt 
body of the Christians, and wreak its ven- churchei. 
geance by indiscriminate massacre ; on the other, the 
jealousy of the Government against all private associ- 
ations would be constantly kept on the alert; and 
a religion without a temple was so inexplicable a 
problem to Pagan feeling, that it would strengthen 
and confirm all the vague imputations of atheism, or 
of criminal license in these mysterious meetings 
which seemed to shun the light of day. Their reli- 
gious usages must now have become much better 
known, as Alexander borrowed their mode of publish- 
ing the names of those who were proposed for ordina- 
tion, and established a similar proceeding with regard 
to all candidates for civil office ; and a piece of ground 
in Rome, which was litigated by a company of victual- 
lers, was awarded by the emperor himself to the 
Christians, upon the principle diat it was better that 
it should be devoted to the worship of God in any 
form, than applied to a profane and unworthy use.^ 

These buildings ^ere no doubt, as yet, of modest 
height and unpretending form ; but the religion was 
thus publicly recognized as one of the various forms 
of worship which the Government did not prohibit 
from opening the gates of its temples to mankind. 

1 .£lii Lamprilii Alexander Seyenis. 
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The progress of Ghristianity during all this period, 
though silent, was uninterrupted. The miseries which 
were gradually involving the whole Roman empire, 
from the conflicts and the tyranny of a rapid succes- 
sion of masters, from taxation becoming more grind- 
ing and burdensome, and from the still-multiplying 
inroads and expanding devastations of the barbarians, 
assisted its progress. Many took refuge in a religion 
which promised beatitude in a future state of being, 
from the inevitable evils of this life. 

But in no respect is the progress of Christianity 
more evident and remarkable than in its influence on 
Heathenism itself. Though philosophy, which had 
iDfluenoeof ^^"8 ^^^ *^® autagouist and most dangerous 
m HM^lft^ enemy of the popular religion, now made ap- 
**™- parently common cause with it against the 

common enemy, Christianity, yet there had been an 
unperceived and amicable approximation between the 
two religions. Heathenism, as interpreted by philoso- 
phy, almost found favor with some of the more moder- 
ate Christian apologists ; while, as we have seen, in the 
altered tone of the controversy, the Christians have 
rarely occasion to defend themselves against those 
horrible charges of licentiousness, incest, and canni- 
balism, which, till recently, their advocates had been 
constrained to notice. The Christians endeavored to 
enlist the earlier philosophers in their cause; they 
were scarcely content with asserting that the nobler 
Grecian philosophy might be designed to prepare the 
human mind for the reception of Christianity; they 
were ahnost inclined to endow these sages with a kind 
of prophetic foreknowledge of its more mysterious 
doctrines. "I have explained," says the Christian 
in Minucius Felix, ^^the opinions of almost all the 
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philosophers, whose most illustrious glory it is that 
they have worshipped one God, though under various 
names; so that one might suppose, either that the 
Christians of the present day are philosophers, or that 
the philosophers of old were already Christians." ^ 

But these advances on the part of Christianity were 
more than met by Paganism. The Heathen religion, 
which prevailed at least among the more enlightened 
Pagans during this period, and which, differently modi- 
fied, more fully developed, and, as we shall hereafter 
find, exalted still more from a philosophy into a reli- 
gion, Julian endeavored to re-instate as the ^r^^^^^ j^ 
established faith, was almost as different Heatheniam. 
from that of the older Greeks and Romans, or even 
that which prevailed at the commencement of the 
empire, as it was from Christianity. It worshipped 
in the same temples ; it performed, to a certain extent, 
the same rites ; it actually abrogated the local worship 
of no one of the multitudinous deities of Paganism. 
But over all this, which was the real religion, both in 
theory and practice, in the older times, had risen a 
kind of speculative Theism, to which the popular wor- 
ship acknowledged its humble subordination. On the 
great elementary principle of Christianity, the Unity 
of the Supreme God, this approximation had long 
been silently made, Celsus, in his celebrated contro- 
versy with Origen, asserts that this philosophical notion 
of the Deity is perfectly reconcilable with Paganism. 
" We also can place a Supreme Being above the world 
and above all human things, and approve and sjrm- 

1 According to Justin Martyr (Apolog. 5), Socrates was instructed through 
the Word, the Word which afterwards took the form of man, and was called 
Jesus Christ. (Compare Clem. Alex., Isagoge ad Hjpotup., apud Bnnson, 
Analecta, i. 169.) I am here again considerably indebted to Tscbimer, FaO 
det Heidenthums, pp. 834-40L 
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pathize in whatever may be taught of a spiritual 
rather than material adoration of the gods ; for with 
the belief in the gods worshipped in every land and by 
every people harmonizes the belief in a Primal Being, 
a Supreme God, who has given to every land its guar- 
dian, to every people its presiding deity. The unity 
of the Supreme Being, and the consequent unity of 
the design of the universe, remains, even if it be ad- 
mitted Uiat each people has its gods, whom it must 
worship in a peculiar manner, according to their pecu- 
liar character ; and the worship of all these different 
deities is reflected back to the Supreme God, who has 
appointed them, as it were, his delegates and repre- 
sentatives. Those who argue that men ought not to 
serve many masters impute human weakness to Gk)d. 
Grod is not jealous of the adoration paid to subordi- 
nate deities : He is superior in his nature to degrada- 
tion and insult. Reason itself might justify the belief 
in the inferior deities, which are the objects of the 
established worship. For, since the Supreme (Jod 
can only produce that which is immortal and im- 
perishable, the existence of mortal beings cannot be 
explained, unless we distinguish from Him those 
inferior deities, and assert them to be the creatures 
of mortal beings and of perishable things." ^ 

From this time. Paganism has changed not merely 
Paganism somc of its fundamental tenets, but its gen- 
■erioua. Oral chantctcr : it has become serious, solemn, 
devout. In Lucian, unbelief seemed to have reached 
its height, and as rapidly declined. The witty satirist 
of Polytheism had, no doubt, many admirers : he had 
no imitators. A re-action has taken place ; none of the 
distinguished statesmen of the third century boldly and 

1 Origen omtim Celsimi, lib. tU. 
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ostentatiously, as in the times of the later republic, 
display their contempt for religion. Epicureanism 
has lost, if not its partisans, its open advocates. The 
most eminent writers treat religion with decency, if 
not with devout respect : no one is ambitious of pass- 
ing for a despiser of the gods. And with faith and 
piety broke forth all the aberrations of religious belief 
and devout feeling, wonder-working mysticism, and 
dreamy enthusiasm, in their various forms.^ 

This was the commencement of that new Platonism 
which, fix)m this time, exercised a supreme authority, 
to the extinction of the older forms of Grecian philos- 
ophy, and grew up into a dangerous antagonist of 
Christianity. It aspired to be a religion as well as a 
philosophy, and gradually incorporated more and more 
of such religious elements from the creeds of the Ori- 
ental philosophers as would harmonize with its system. 
It was extravagant, but it was earnest ; wild, but seri- 
ous. It created a kind of literature of its Apouonhw 
own. The Life of Apollonius of Tyana was **''^>*^ 
a grave romance, in which it embodied much of its 
Theurgy, its power of connecting the invisible with 
the visible world; its wonder-working, through the 
intermediate demons at its command, which bears 
possibly, but not clearly, an intentional, certainly a 
dose, resemblance to the Gospels. It seized and 
moulded to its purpose the poetry and philosophy of 
older Greece. Such of the mythic legends as it could 
allegorize, it retained with every demonstration of rev- 
erence ; the rest it either allowed quietly to fall into 
oblivion, or repudiated as lawless fictions of the poets. 
The manner in which poetry was trans- 
muted into moral and religious allegory is 

A Tschimer, p. 401. 
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shown in the treatise of Porphyrins on the Cave of the 
Nymphs in the Odyssey. The skill, as well as the 
dreamy mysticism, with which this school of writers 
combined tiiie dim traditions of the older philosophy 
and the esoteric doctrines of the Mysteries, to give the 
jMiotPj- sanction of antiquity to their own vague but 
"*'*°~' attractive and fanciful theories, appears in 
the Life of Pythagoras, and in the work on the Mys- 
teries by a somewhat later writer, lamblichus. 

After all, however, this philosophic Paganism could 
Phiioeophio exercise no very extensive influence. Its 

Paganism . 

not popular, votarics wcrc probably far inferior in number 
to those of any one of the foreign religions introduced 
into the Greek and Roman part of the empire ; and its 
strength perhaps consisted in the facility with which 
it coalesced with any one of those religions, or blended 
them up together in one somewhat discordant syncre- 
tism. The same man was philosopher, hierophant at 
Samothrace or Eleusis, and initiate in the rites of 
Cybele, of Serapis, or of Mithra. Of itself this scheme 
was far too abstract and metaphysical to extend beyond 
the schools of Alexandria or of Athens. Though it 
prevailed afterwards in influencing the Heathen fanat- 
icism of Julian, it eventually retarded but little the 
extinction of Heathenism. It was merely a sort of 
refuge for the intellectual few, — a self-complacent ex 
cuse, which enabled them to assert, as they supposed, 
their own mental superiority, while they were endeav- 
oring to maintain or to revive the vulgar superstition, 
which they themselves could not but in secret contemn, 
rhe more refined it became, the less was it suited for 
common use, and tlie less it harmonized with the 
ordinary Paganism. Thus that which, in oue respect, 
elevated it into a dangerous rival of Gliristianity, at 
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the same time deprived it of its power. It had bor 
rowed much from Christianity, or, at least, had been 
tacitly modified by its influence ; but it was the 
speculative rather than the practical part, that which 
constituted its sublimity rather than its popularity, in 
which it approximated to the Gospel. We shall en- 
counter tlds new Paganism again before long, in its 
more perfect and developed form. 

The peace which Christianity enjoyed under the 
virtuous Severus was disturbed by the vio- n^jjo^n. 
lent accession of a Thracian savage.^ It was ^^' ^* 
enough to have shared in the favor of Alexander to 
incur the brutal resentment of Maximin. The Chris- 
tian bishops, like all the other polite and virtuous 
courtiers of his peaceful predecessor, were exposed to 
the suspicions and the hatred of the rude and warlike 
Maximin. Christianity, however, suffered, though in 
a severer degree, the common lot of mankind. 

The short reign of Gtordian was imeventful in Chris- 
tian history. The emperors, it has been oor^oMn. 
justly observed, who were bom in the Asiatic ^'^' ^ 
provinces were, in general, the least unfriendly to 
Christianity. Their religion, whatever it might be, 
was less uncongenial to some of the forms of the new 
£aith ; it was a kind of eclecticism of different Eastern 
religions, which, in general, was least inclined to in- 
tolerance : at any rate, it was uninfluenced by national 
pride, which was now become the main support of 
Roman Paganism. Philip, the Arabian,^ is pj^ 
claimed by some of the earliest Christian ^'^'^' 
writers as a convert to the (Jospel. But the extraor- 
dinary splendor with which he celebrated the great 
religious rites of Home refutes at once this statement. 

1 EuMb., Hist. £00. yL 28. < EuMb. Ti 84. 
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Yet it might be fortunate, that a sovereign of his mild 
seeniar sentiments towards the new faith filled the 
A.D. 247. throne at a period when the secular games, 
which commemorated the thousandth year of Rome, 
were celebrated with unexampled magnificence. The 
majesty, the eternity, of the empire were intimately 
connected with the due performance of these solemni- 
ties. To their intermission, after the reign of Diocle- 
tian, the Pagan historian ascribes the decline of Boman 
greatness.^ The second millennium of Rome com- 
menced with no flattering signs ; the times were 
gloomy and menacing; and the general and rigid 
absence of the Christians from these sacred national 
ceremonies, under a sterner or more bigoted emperor, 
would scarcely have escaped the severest animadver- 
sions of the Government. Even under the present 
circumstances, the danger of popular tumult would be 
with difficulty avoided or restrained. Did patriotism 
and national pride incline the Roman Christians to 
make some sacrifice of their severer principles, — to 
compromise for a time their rigid aversion to idolatry, 
which was thus connected with the peace and pros- 
perity of the state ? 

The persecution under Decius, both in extent and 
j^^^ violence, is the most uncontested of those 
Aj). ais-an. ij^jiich the ecclesiastical historians took pains 
to raise to the mystic number of the ten plagues of 
Egypt. It was almost the first measure of a reign 
which commenced in successful rebellion, and ended, 
after two years, in fatal defeat. The Goths delivered 
the Christians &om their most formidable oppressor ; 
yet the Goths may have been the innocent authors of 
their calamities. The passions and the policy of the 

1 ZoBimiui, ii 7. 
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emperor were concurrent motives for his hostility. 
The Christians 'were now a recognized body in the 
state: however carefully they might avoid mingling 
in the political factions of the empire, they were neces- 
sarily of the party of the emperor whose favor they 
had enjoyed. His enemies became their enemies. 
Maximin persecuted those who had appeared at the 
court of Alexander Severus ; Decius hated the adhe- 
rents, as he supposed the partisans, of the murdered 
Philip.^ The Gothic war shook to the centre the 
edifice of Roman greatness. Roman Paganism dis- 
covered in the relaxed morals of the people one of 
the causes of the- decline of the empire ; it demanded 
the revival of the censorship. This indiscriminating 
feeling would mistake, in the blindness of oaasesoftiM 
aversion and jealousy, the great silent cor- cation. **~' 
rective of the popular morality for one of the principal 
causes of depravation. The partial protection of a 
foreign religion by a foreign emperor (now that Chris- 
tianity had begun to erect temple against temple, altar 
against altar, and the Christian bishop met the pontiff 
on equal terms around the imperial throne) would be 
considered among the most flagrant departures from 
the sound wisdom of ancient Rome. The descendant 
of the Decii, however his obscure Pannonian birth 
might cast a doubt on his hereditary dignity, was 
called upon to restore the religion as well as the man- 
ners of Rome to their ancient austere purity ; to vin- 
dicate their insulted supremacy from the rivalship 
of an Asiatic and modern superstition. The persecu- 
tion of Decius endeavored to purify Rome itself from 
the presence of these degenerate enemies to ntbiraafl, 
her prosperity. The bishop Pabianus was »»n>«- 

1 Bnaeb. tL 89. 
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one of the first victims of his resentment ; ^ and the 
Christians did not venture to raise a successor to 
tlie obnoxious office during the brief reign of Decius. 

The example of the capital was followed in many 
of the great cities of the empire. In the turbulent 
and sanguinary Alexandria, the zeal of the populace 
outran that of the emperor, and had already com- 
menced a violent local persecution.^ Antioch lamented 
the loss of her bishop, Babylas, whose relics were 
afterwards worshipped in what was still the voluptuous 
grove of Daphne.* Origen was exposed to cruel tor- 
ments, but escaped with his life. But Christian 
enthusiam, by being disseminated over a 
Mm of wider sphere, had naturally lost some of its 
tiaaityiMf first vigor. With many, it was now a heredi- 
tary faith, not embraced by the ardent con- 
viction of the individual, but instilled into the mind, 
with more or less depth, by Christian education. The 
Christian writers now begin to deplore the failure of 
genuine Christian principles, and to trace the divine 
wrath in the affliction of the churches. Instead of 
presenting, as it were, a narrow but firm and unbroken 
front to the enemy, a much more numerous but less 
united and less uniformly resolute force now marched 
under the banner of Christianity. Instead of the 
serene fortitude with which they formerly appeared 
before the tribunal of the magistrate, many now stood 
pale, trembling, and reluctant ; neither ready to sub- 
mit to the idolatrous ceremony of sacrifice, nor pre- 

1 The Cav. de Road has tbund the name of Fabianns (I have read it my- 
self), the first aathentic martyr Pope in the real cemeteiy of Callistos, which 
his sagacity discovered, and his labors have explored. M(»e on the Cata* 
oombs hereafter. 

* Eoseb. vi. 40, 41. 

* Read the Sermons of Chiysostom <m S. Babylas. 
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pared to resist even unto death. The fiery zeal of the 
African churches appears to have been most subject to 
these paroxysms of weakness ; ^ it was there that the 
fallen (the Lapsi) formed a distinct and too numerous 
class, whose re-admission into the privileges of the 
Faithful became a subject of fierce controversy ; ' and 
the Libellatici, who had purchased a billet of immunity 
from the rapacious Government, formed another party, 
and were held in no less disrepute by those who, in 
the older spirit of the faith, had been ready or eager 
to obtain the crown of martyrdom. 

Carthage was disgraced by the criminal weakness 
even of some among her clergy. A council was held 
to decide this difiScult point; and the decisions of the 
council were tempered by moderation and humanity. 
None were irrevocably and for ever excluded from the 
pale of salvation ; but they were absolved, according 
to the degree of criminality which might attach to 
their apostasy. Those who had sacrificed — the most 
awful and scarcely expiable offence! — required loeg 
years of penitence and humility ; those who had only 
weakly compromised their faith, by obtaining or pur^ 
chasing billets of exemption from persecution^ were 
admitted to shorter and easier terms of reconciliap 
tion.* 

^ Dionjsins apod Eusebinm, ri. 14. 

* The sererer opinion was called tiie heresgr of Noyattas; eliaritgr and «r> 
tfaodozy, on tiiis occasion, concurred. — Eoeeb. rl sub fln., yH, 4^ 6. As- 
other controTersy arose on the rehaptizing heredcs, is which Cjpprian took 
the lead of the severer party. — Enseb. rii. 8. 

* The horror with which those who had sacrificed were beheM bj the more 
rigorous of their brethren may be conceived ftom the enei^getie language 
of C3rprian: **Konne qunndo ad Capitolium sponte ventum est, quando ullvo 
ad obeeqninm diri ftdnoris accessum est, labavit gressos, caligavit aspecto% 
tremuemnt viscera, brachia conddemnt? Nonne senans obetapuit, lingva 
hesit, sermo defedt? . . . Nonne aia ilta, quo moritums aooeesit, rogue fill 
ftiit? Nonne diaboli altaie quod foetore t»tro ftunare et redoleie coaspex- 

YOL. II. 18 
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Valerian, who ascended the throne three years aftei' 
the death of Decius, had been chosen by Decius to 
revive, in his person, the ancient and honorable office 
of Censor ; and the general admiration of his virtues 

Yaierfaui. ^""1 ratified the appointment of the emperor. 

A.D. 264. j^ ^^ jjQ discredit to Christianity, that the 
commencement of the censor's reign, who may be 
supposed to have examined with more than ordinary 
care its influence on the public morals, was favorable 
to their cause. Their security was restored, and, for 
a short time, persecution ceased. The change which 
took place in the sentiments and conduct of Valerian 
is attributed to the influence of a man deeply versed 
in magical arts.^ The censor was enslaved by a super- 
stition which the older Romans would have beheld 
with little less abhorrence than Christianity itself. It 
must be admitted, that Christian superstition was 
too much inclined to encroach upon the province of 
Oriental magic; and the more the older Polytheism 
decayed, the more closely it allied itself with this 
powerful agent in commanding the fears of man. 
With all classes, from the emperor who employed 

erat, velut ftmns et biutam vita sua horrere, AC ftigere debebat . . . Ipse ad 
aram hoetiai victima ipee renistL ImmoIAsti illic salutem tnam, spem toam, 
fidem toam funestis illis ignibos concrem&sti/' -7 Cyprian, De Lapsis. Some 
died of remone; with some the gniltj food acted as poison. But the follow- 
ing was the most extraordinary occurrence, of which Cyprian declares him- 
self to have been an eye-witness. An iniknt had been abandoned by its 
parents in their flight The nnrse carried it to the magistrate. Being too 
young to eat meat, bread, steeped in wine offered in sacrifice, was forced into its 
mouth. Immediately that it returned to the Christians, the child, which could 
not speak, communicated the sense of its guilt by cries and convulsive agita- 
tions. It refused the sacrament (then administered to infimts), doeed its lips, 
and averted its fiu^ The deacon forced it into its mouth. The consecrated 
wine would not remain in the contaminated body, but was cast up again. — 
In what a high-wrought state of enthusiasm must men have been who would 
relate and believe such statements as miraculous? 
1 Euseb. viL 10. 
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their mystic arts to inquire into the secrets of futurity, 
to the peasant who shuddered at their power, the 
adepts in those dark and forbidden sciences were 
probably more influential opponents of Christianity 
than the ancient and established priesthood. 

Macrianus is reported to have obtained such com- 
plete mastery over the mind of Valerian as to induce 
him to engage in the most guilty mysteries of magic 
to trace the fate of the empire in the entrails of 
human victims. The edict against the Chris- 

° AD. 267. 

tians, suggested by the animosity of Macri- 
anus, allowed the community to remain in imdisturbed 
impunity ; but it subjected to the penalty of death all 
the bishops who refused to conform, and confiscated 
all the endowments of their churches into the public 
treasury. 

The dignity of one of its victims conferred a melanr 
choly celebrity on the persecution of Valerian. &g*"» 
The most distinguished prelate at this time owthag^ 
in Western Christendom was Cyprian, Bishop of Car- 
thage. If not of honorable birth or descent, — for 
this appears doubtful, — his abilities had raised him 
to eminence and wealth. He taught rhetoric at Car- 
thage, and, either by this honorable occupation or by 
some other means, had acquired an amj^e fortune. 
Cyprian was advanced in life when he embraced the 
doctrines of Christianity ; but he entered on his new ^ 
career, if with the mature reason of age, with the « 
ai*dor and freshness of youth. His wealth was de- 
voted to pious and charitable uses; his rhetorical 
studies, if they gave clearness and order to his lan- 
guage, by no means chilled its fervor or constrained 
its vehemence. He had the African temperament of 
eharacter, and, if it may be so said, of style; the 
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wannth, the power of communicating its impassioned 
sentiments to tbe reader; perhaps not all the preg- 
nant conciseness, nor all the energy, of Tertullian, 
but, at the same time, little of his rudeness and 
obscurity. Cyprian passed rapidly through the steps 
of Christian initiation, almost as rapidly through the 
first gradations of the clerical order. On the yacancy 
of the bishopric of Carthage, his reluctant diffidence 
was overpowered by the acclamations of the whole 
city, who environed his house, and compelled him by 
their fiiendly violence to assume the distinguished, 
and, it might be, dangerous office. He yielded, to 
preserve the peace of Carthage.^ 

Cyprian entertained the loftiest notions of the epis- 
copal authority. The severe and inviolable unity of 
the outward and visible Church appeared to him an 
integral part of Christianity ; and the rigid discipline 
enforced by the episcopal order, the only means of 
maintaining that unity. The pale which enclosed the 
Church from the rest of mankind was drawn with the 
most relentless precision. The Church was the ark, 
and all without it were left to perish in the unsparing 
deluge.* The growth of heretical discord or disobe- 
dience was inexpiable, even by the blood of tbe trans- 
gressor. He mi^t bear the flames with equanimity, — 
he mi^t submit to be torn to pieces by wild beasts : 
there could be no martyr tvitJumt the Church. Tor- 
tares and deatii bestowed not the crown of immor- 
tality : they were but the just retribution of treason 
to tbe &ith.» 

s ** Si potnit evidere quisqium, qui eztm anoaa Noe fait, et qoi cvbm 
focMam fbria ftierit, evadit.*' — Cyprum, De Unitate EcdesuB. 
* **£i8e martyr non potest, qui in ecdeda non eat 
**Ardeaiift licet flammisetignibiiatrBdUl, Yd ol^ecti beitiis aaimtt mm 
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The fearful times which arose during his episcopate 
tried these stem and lofty principles, as the questions 
which arose out of the Decian persecutions did his 
judgment and moderation. Gjprian, who embraced 
without hesitation the severer opinion with regard to 
the rebaptizing heretics, notwithstanding his awful 
horror of the guilt of apostasy, acquiesced in, if he 
did not dictate, the more temperate decisions of the 
Carthaginian synod concerning those whose weakness 
had betrayed them either into the public denial, or a 
timid dissimulation, of the faith. 

The first rtmior of persecution designated the Bishop 
of Carthage for its victim. " Cyprian to the lions ! " 
was the loud and unanimous outcry of infuriated 
Paganism. Cyprian withdrew from the storm, not, as 
his subsequent courageous behavior showed, from 
timidity; but neither approving that useless and 
sometimes ostentatious prodigality of life, which be- 
trayed more pride than humble acquiescence in the 
divine will; possibly from the truly charitable re- 
luctance to tempt his enemies to an irretrievable crime. 
He withdrew to some quiet and secure retreat, from 
which he wrote animating and consolatory letters to 
those who had not been so prudent or so fortunate as 
to escape the persecution. His letters describe the 
relentless barbarity with which the Christians were 
treated; they are an authentic and contemporary 
statement of the sufferings which the Christians 
endured in defence of their faith. If highly colored 

ponant, non erit ilia fidei corona, sed poena perfidiie, nee religiosA virtnds ez- 
itus gloriosns, sed desperationis inteiitns." — De Unit Ecdes. 

**£t tamen neque hoc baptisma (sangoinis) heretioo prodest, quamTis 
Christum confessus, et extra ecdesiam Aierit ocdsos.** — Epist Ixxiii. 

** Though I grre my body to be burned, and have not charity, ft profitetfa 
me nothing." — 1 Cor. xiii. 8. Is there no difference between the spirit of 
St Paul and of Cyprian? 
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by the generous and tender sympathies or by the 
ardent eloquence of Cyprian, they have nothing of 
legendary extravagance. The utmost art was exercised 
to render bodily suffering more acute and intense: 
it was a continued strife between the obstinacy and 
inventive cruelty of the tormentor, and the patience 
of the victim.^ During the reign of Decius, which 
appears to have been one continued persecution, 
Cyprian stood aloof in his undisturbed retreat. He 
returned to Carthage probably at the commencement 
of Valerian's reign, and had a splendid opportunity of 
Christian revenge upon the city which had thirsted for 
pkgnein ^^^ blood. A plaguc ravaged the whole 
*^*'***^- Roman world, and its most destructive vio- 
lence thinned the streets of Carthage. It went spread- 
ing on from house to house, especially those of the 
lower orders, with awfiil regularity. The streets were 
strewn with the bodies of the dead and the dying who 
vainly appealed to the laws of nature and humanity 
for that assistance of which those who passed them by 
might soon stand in need. General distrust spread 
through society. Men avoided or exposed their nearest 
relatives; as if, by excluding the dying, they could 
exclude death.^ No one, says the deacon Pontius, 
writing of the population of Carthage in general, did 
as he would be done by. Cyprian addressed the Chris- 

1 ** TolerftBtis usque ad consnmmationem gloruB dunwdmam quesdonem, 
nee cessistis supplidis, sed vobis potins supplida cesBerant 

** Stetenmt tuti torquentibus fortiores, et pulsantes et laniantes ungulas 
pulsata ac laniata membra yicerunt. Inexpugnabilem fidem superare non 
potuit BSBYiens dlu plaga repetita quamvis rapt& compage viscerum; tor- 
quentur in Bervis Dei jam non membra, sed yulnera.*' — Cyprian, Epist 
yiii. ad Martyres. Compare Epiat. Ixii. 

3 Pontius, in ViU CyprianL ** Hoirere omnes, fugere, ritare oontaginm; 
exponere snos impie; quasi cum illo peate morituro, etiam mortem ipsam 
iliquis posset excluder^" 
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tians in the most earnest and effective language. 
He exhorted them to show the sincerity 
of their belief in the doctrines of their oonduetof 
Master, not by confining their acts of kindli- S?wSi^ 



ness to their own brotherhood, but by extend- 
ing them indiscriminately to their enemies. The city 
was divided into districts ; offices were assigned to all 
the Christians; the rich lavished their wealth, the 
poor their personal exertions ; and men, perhaps just 
emerged from the mine or the prison, with the scars 
or mutilations of their recent tortures upon their 
bodies, were seen exposing their lives, if possible, to a 
more honorable martyrdom: as before the voluntary 
victims of Christian faith, so now of Christian charity. 
Yet the Heathen party, instead of being subdued, 
persisted in attributing this terrible scourge to the 
impiety of the Christians, which provoked the angry 
gods ; nor can we wonder if the zeal of Cyprian re- 
torted the argument, and traced rather the retributive 
justice of the Almighty to the wanton persecutions 
inflicted on the unoffending Christians. 

Cyprian did not again withdraw on the commence- 
ment of the Valerian persecution. He was oypiun^i 
summoned before the proconsul, who com- "*~** 
municated his instructions from the emperor, to compel 
all tiiose who professed foreign religions to offer sacri- 
fice. Cyprian refused, with tranquil determination. 
He was banished from Carthage. He remained in 
his pleasant retreat rather than place of exile, in the 
small town of Ceribis, near the sea-shore, in a spot 
shaded with verdant groves, and with a clear and 
healthfril stream of water. It was provided with 
every comfort, and even luxury, in which the aus- 
tere nature of Cyprian would permit itself to in- 
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dulge.^ But, when his hour came, the trauquil aud 
collected dignity of Cyprian in no respect fell below 
his lofty principles. 

On ttie accession of a new proconsul, Gkderius 
Eeturnto Maximus, Oypriau was either recalled or 
^^■'**"*«^ permitted to return from his exile. He 
resided in his own gardens, from whence he received 
a summons to appear before the proconsul. He would 
not listen to the earnest solicitations of his friends, 
who entreated him again to consult his safety by with- 
drawing to some place of concealment. His trial was 
postponed for a day ; he was treated, while in custody, 
with respect and even delicacy. But the intelligence 
of the apprehension of Cyprian drew together the 
whole city, — the Heathen, eager to behold the spec- 
tacle of his martyrdom ; the Christians, to watch in 
their affectionate zeal at the doors of his prison. In 
the morning, he had to walk some distance, and was 
violently heated by the exertion. A Christian soldier 
offered to procure him dry linen, apparently ftt)m mere 
courtesy, but, in reality, to obtain such precious relics, 
steeped in the " bloody sweat " of the martyr. Cyprian 
intimated that it was useless to seek remedy for incon* 
veniences which perhaps would that day pass away 
for ever. After a short delay, the proconsul appeared. 
The examination was brief: "Art thou Thascius 
Cyprian, the bishop of so many impious men ? The 
most sacred emperor commands thee to sacrifice." 
Cyprian answered, " I will not sacrifice." " Consider 
well," rejoined the proconstd. " Execute your orders," 

^ " If,** sajB Pontiiit, who visited his master in his retirement, '* instead of 
this sunny and agreeable spot, it had been a waste and rocky solitade, tfa« 
angels which fsd El^ah and Daniel would have ministered to the hdj 
Cyprian." 
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answered Cyprian : ^^ the case admits of no considera- 
tion." 

Ghilerius consulted with his council, and then re- 
luctantly^ delivered his sentence. " Thascius Cyprian, 
thou hast lived long in thy impiety, and assembled 
around thee many men involved in the same wicked 
conspiracy. Thou hast shown thyself an enemy alike 
to the gods and the laws of the empire; the pious 
and sacred emperors have in vain endeavored to recall 
thee to the worship of thy ancestors. Since, then, thou 
hast been the chief author and leader of these most 
guilty practices, thou shalt be an example to those 
whom thou hast deluded to thy unlawful assemblies. 
Thou must expiate thy crime wifli thy blood.'* Cyprian 
said, " God be thanked! " « The Bishop of Carthage 
was carried into a neighboring field, and beheaded. 
He maintained his serene composure to the last. It 
was remarkable, that, but a few days afterwards, the 
proconsul died. Though he had been in bad health, 
this circumstance was not likely to be lost upon the 
Christians. 

Everywhere, indeed, the public mind was » no doubt 
strongly impressed with the remarkable fact, which 
the Christians would lose no opportunity of ^^^^^^^ 
enforcing on the awe-struck attention, that <*~*»» j^^ 
their enemies appeared to be the enemies of ch«<«tiaiii^. 
Heaven. An early and a fearful fate appeared to be 
the inevitable lot of the persecutors of Christianity. 

1 In the Acta, vix cegH is the espression: it maj, however, mean that he 
spoke with difficulty, on account of his bad health. 

3 I have translated this sentence, as the Acts of Cyprian are remarkable 
for their simplicity, and total absence of later legendaiy ornament; and par- 
ticularly for the circumstantial air of truth with which they do justice to the 
regularity of the whole proceeding. Compare the Liife of Cyprian by 
the Deacon Pontius; the Acts, in Ruinart, p. 216; Cavers Lives of tlM 
Apostles, &c, art ** Cyprian.** 
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Their profound and earnest conviction that the hand 
of Divine Providence was perpetually and visibly inter- 
posing in the afiairs of men would not be so deeply 
imbued with the spirit of their Divine Master as to 
suppress the language of triumph, or even of vengeance, 
when the enemies of their God and of themselves either 
suffered defeat and death, or, worse than an honorable 
death, a cruel and insulting captivity. The death of 
Decius, according to the Pagan account, had been 
worthy of the old republic. He was environed by the 
Goths; liis son was killed by an arrow; he cried aloud 
that the loss of a single soldier was nothing to the glory 
of tlie empire ; he renewed the battle, and fell valiantly. 
The Christian writers strip away all the more ennobling 
incidents. According to their account, having been 
decoyed by the enemy, or misled by a treacherous 
friend, into a marsh where he could neither fight nor 
tly, he perished tamely, and his unburied body was left 
to the beasts and carrion fowls.^ The captivity of Va- 
lerian, the mystery which hung over his death, allowed 
ample scope to the imagination of those whose national 
hatred of the barbarians would attribute the most un- 
manly ferocity to the Persian conqueror, and of those 
who would consider their God exalted by the most cruel 
and debasing sufferings inflicted on the oppressor of the 
Church. Yalerian, it was said, was forced to bend his 
back that the proud conqueror might mount his horse, 
as from a footstool ; his skin was flayed off (accordiug to 
one more modern account, while he was alive), stuffed, 
and exposed to the mockery of the Persian rabble. 

The luxurious and versatile Gallienus restored peace 
GiiiianiM to the Church. The edict of Valerian was 
4.D. 980. rescinded ; the bishops resumed their publio 

^ Ont Constant apnd Eoseb. c xzir. Ltctant, De Mort. Penec 
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functions; the buildings were restored; and their 
property, which had been confiscated by the state, re- 
stored to the rightful owners.^ 

The last transient collision of Christianity with the 
Government before its final conflict under Dio- Awdian. 
cletian, took place, or was at least threatened, ^'^^^'^^^ 
during the administration of the great Aurelian. The 
reign of Aurelian, occupied by warlike campaigns in 
every part of the world, left little time for attention to 
the internal police or the religious interests of the em- 
pire. The mother of Aurelian was priestess of the 
Sun at Sirmium ; and the emperor built a temple to 
that deity, his tutelary god, at Rome. But the dan- 
gerous wars of Aurelian required the concurrent aid 
of all the deities who took an interest in the fate of 
Some. The sacred ceremony of consulting the Sibyl- 
line books, in whose secret and mysterious leaves were 
written the destinies of Rome, took place at his com- 
mand. The severe emperor reproaches the senate for 
their want of faith in these mystic volumes, or of zeal 
in the public service, as though they had been infected 
by the principles of Christianity.^ 

But there were no hostile measures taken against 
Christianity in the early part of his reign ; and he was 
summoned to take upon himself the extraordinary 
office of arbiter in a Christian controversy. A new 
empire seemed rising in the East, under the warlike 
Queen of Palmyra. Zenobia extended her protection, 
with politic indifference, to Jew, to Pagan, and to 
Christian. It might also appear that a kindred 
spiritual ambition animated her favorite Paul p,^^ 
of Samosata, the Bishop of Antioch; and ««»»«••*»• 

1 Eiueb. vii. 18; x. 28. 

* Bead the Lifb of Anreliaii by Y opiscos, one of the beet, at least moft 
tareftil, in that oneqnal collection. 
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that he aspired to found a new religion, adapted to 
the kingdom of Palmyra, by blending together the 
elements of Paganism, of Judaism, and of Christianity. 
Ambitious, dissolute, and rapacious, according to the 
representation of his adversaries, Paul of Samosata 
had been advanced to the important see of Antioch ; 
but the zealous vigilance of the neighboring bishops 
soon discovered, that Paul held opinions, as to the 
mere human nature of the Saviour, more nearly allied 
to Judaism than to the Christian creed. The pride, 
the wealth, the state, of Paul, no less oflfended the 
feelings, and put to shame the more modest demeanor 
and the humbler pretensions of former prelates. He 
had obtained, either from the Roman authorities or 
from Zenobia, a civil magistracy, and prided himself 
more on his title of ducenary than of Christian bishop. 
He passed through the streets envkoned by guards, 
and preceded and followed by multitudes of attendants 
and supplicants, whose petitions he received and read 
with the stately bearing of a public officer rather than 
the afiabiUty of a prelate. His conduct in the ecclesi- 
astical assemblies was equally overbearing : he sat on 
a throne, and, while he indulged himself in every 
kind of theatric gesture, resented the silence of those 
who did not receive him with applause, or pay homage 
to his dignity. His magnificence disturbed the modest 
solemnity of tlie ordinary worship. Instead of the 
simpler music of the church, the hymns, in which 
the voices of the worshippers mingled in fervent, if 
less harmonious, unison, Paul organized a regular 
choir, in which the soft tones of female voices, in 
their more melting and artificial .cadences, sometimes 
called to mind the voluptuous rites of Paganism, and 
could not be heard without shuddering by those 
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accugtomed to the more unadorned ritual.^ The 
Hosannas, sometimes introduced as a kind of saluta- 
tion to the bishop, became, it was said, the chief part 
of the service, which was rather to the glory of Paul 
than of the Lord. This introduction of a new and 
effeminate ceremonial would of itself, with its rigid 
adversaries, have formed a ground for the charge of 
dissolute morals, against which may be foirly urged 
the avowed patronage of the severe Zenobia.^ But 
the pomp of Paul's expenditure did not interfere 
with the accumulation of considerable wealth, which 
he extorted from the timid zeal of his partisans, and, 
it was said, by the venal administration of the judicial 
authority of his episcopate, perhaps of his civil magis- 
tracy. But Paul by no means stood alone : he had a 
powerful party among the ecclesiastical body, the 
chorepiscopi of the country districts^ and the presr 
by ters of tixe city. He set at defiance the synod of 
bishops, who pronounced a solemn sentence of excom- 
munication ; ^ aoid, secure under the protection of the 
Queen of Palmyra, if her ambition should succeed in 
wresting Syria, with its noble capital, from the power 
of Rome, and in maintaining her strong and influentiail 
position between the conflicting powers of Persia and 
the empire, Paul might hope to share in her triumph, 
and establish his degenerate but splendid form of Chris- 
tianity in the very seat of its primitive apostolic 
foundation. Paul had staked his success upon that 
of his warlike patroness ; and, on the fall of Zenobia, 
the bishops appealed to Aurelian to expel the rebel 

1 *Qv Kot &MVffac &i> TIC ^pi^siev. Such is the expression in the decree 
of ezoommonication issued by the bishops. Eoseb. vii. 80. 

1 Compare South, Beliq. Sacr. ii. 606. 

* See the sentence in EnsebiuSi vii. 80, and hi Bonth^ BeUqnin SacrsB, 
IL466<<#07 
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against their authority, and the partisan of the Palmy- 
reiies, who had taken arms against the majesty of the 
empire, from his episcopal dignity at Antioch. Aure- 
lian did not altogether refuse to interfere in this 
unprecedented cause, but, with laudable impartiality, 
declined any actual cognizance of the aflbir, and 
transferred the sentence from the personal enemies of 
Paul, the Bishops of Syria, to those of Rome and 
Italy. By their sentence, Paul was degraded from his 
episcopate. 

The sentiments of Aurelian changed towards Chris- 
tianity near the close of his reign. The severity of 
his character, reckless of human blood, would not, if 
committed in the strife, have hesitated at any meas- 
ures to subdue the rebellious spirit of his subjects. 
Sanguinary edicts were issued, though his death pre- 
vented their general promulgation ; and in the fate of 
Aurelian the Christians discovered another instance 
of the divine vengeance, which appeared to mark 
their enemies with the sign of inevitable and appalling 
destruction. 

Till the reign of Diocletian, the churches reposed in 
undistnrbed but enervating security. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Persecution under Diocledan. 

The final contest between Paganism and Christianitj 
drew near. Almost three hundred years had elapsed 
since the divine Author of the new religion had entered 
upon his mortal life in a small village in ^j, js*. 
Palestine ; ^ and now, having gained so 
powerful an ascendency over the civilized world, the 
€h)spel was to undergo its last and most trying ordeal, 
before it should assume the reins of empire, and 
become the established religion of the Roman world. 
It was to sustain the deliberate and systematic attack 
of the temporal authority, arming, in almost every 
part of the empire, in defence of the ancient p,^ of the 
Polytheism. At this crisis, it is important c*»^*»^- 
to survey the state of Christianity, as well as the char- 
acter of the sovereign and of the government, which 
made this ultimate and most vigorous attempt to 
suppress the triumphant progress of the new faith. 

The last fifty years, with a short interval of menaced, 
probably of actual, persecution, during the reign of 
Aurelian, had passed in peace and security. The 
Christians had become, not merely a public, but an 
imposing and influential, body; their separate exist- 
ence had been recognized by the law of Gallienus; 
their churches had arisen in' most of the cities of the 

^ Diocletian began his reign A.D. 284. The commencement of the per- 
tacatkm is dated A.D. 808. 
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empire, — as yet, probably, with no great pretensions 
to architectural grandeur, though no doubt ornamented 
by the liberality of the worshippers, and furnished 
with vestments, and with chalices, lamps, and chande- 
liers of silver. The number of these buildings was 
constantly on the increase, or the crowding multitudes 
of proselytes demanded the extension of the narrow 
and humble walls. The Cliristians no longer declined, 
or refused to aspire to, the honors of the state. They 
j&lled offices of distinction, and even of supreme au- 
thority, in the provinces and in the army ; they were 
exempted, either by tacit connivance or direct in- 
ProgreMof dulgcncc, from the accustomed sacrifices, 
chrtatianity. ^j^j^^^g ^^ morc immediate attendants on 

the emperor, two or three openly professed the Chria- 
tian faith. Prisca the wife, and Valeria, the daughter 
of Diocletian and wife of Galerius, were suspected, if 
not avowed, partakers of the Christian mysteries.^ 
If it be impossible to form the most remote approxi- 
mation to their relative numbers with that of the 
Pagan population, it is equally erroneous to estimate 
Iheir strength and influence by numerical calculation. 
All political changes are wrought by a compact, or- 
ganized, and disciplined minority. The mass of man- 
kind are shown by experience, and appear fated by 
the constitution of our nature^ to follow any vigorous 
impulse from a determined and incessantly aggressive 
few. 
The long period of prosperity had produced in 
ttie Christian community its usual cons&- 

Bilazftllonof 

^fjjjm quences, — some relaxation of morals; but 
^^•*>»» Christian charity had probably suffered more 
than Christian purity. The more flourishing 

I Enaeb., Eoo. Hist viii. 1. 
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and extensive the communitj, the more the pride, 
perhaps the temporal advantages, df superiority, pre- 
dominated over the Christian motires which led men 
to aspire to the supreme functionB in tiie Church*. 
Sacerdotal domination began to exercise its awful 
powers, and the bishop to assume the language and 
the authority of the vicegerent of God. Feuds dis- 
tracted the bosom of the peaceful conmiunities, and 
disputes sometimes proceeded to open violence* Such 
is the melancholj confession of the Christians them- 
selves, who, according to the spirit of the times, con- 
sidered the dangers and the afflictions to which tbey 
were exposed in the light of divine judgments ; and 
dej^red, periiaps widi something of the exaggeration 
of religious humiliation, the visible decay of holiness 
and peaee.^ But it is the strongest proof of Uie firm 
hold of a party, whether religious or political, upon 
the public mind, when it may offend with impimity 
against its own primary principles. That which at 
one time is a sign of incurable weakness or approach- 
ing dissolution, at ano&er seems but tiie excess of 
healthful energy and the evidence of unbroken vigor. 

The acts of Diocletiaii are the only trustwor&y 
history of his character. The son of a dave, or, at ail 
events, born of obscure and doubtful parent- 
age, who could force his way to sovereign 
power, conceive and accomplish the design of recon- 
structing the whole empire, must have been a man, at 
least, of strong poUtical courage; of profound, if not 
always wise and statesmanlike, views. In the person 
of Diocletian, the Emperor of Rome became an Orien- 
tal nK>uarch. The old repubUcan forms were disdain- 
fully cast aside ; consuls and tribunes gave way to new 

1 Esusb., Eee. Hist vilL h 
VOL. II. 14 ^ I 
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officers, with adulatory and un-Boman appellations. 
Diocletian himself assumed the new title of Dominus 
or Lord, which gave offence even to the servile and 
flexible religion of his Pagan subjects, who reluctantly, 
at first, paid the homage of adoration to the master of 
the world. 

Nor was the ambition of Diocletian of a narrow or 
iHodetiaii. personal character. With the pomp, he did 
SSStoo*^ not affect the solitude, of an Eastern despot, 
impira. rjijj^ nccessity of the state appeared to demand 
the active and perpetual presence of more than one 
person invested with sovereign authority, who might 
organize the decaying forces of the different divisions 
of the empire against the menacing hosts of barbarians 
on every frontier. Two Augusti and two Csesars 
shared the dignity and the cares of the public adminis- 
tration,^ — a measure, if expedient for the security, 
fatal to the prosperity, of the exhausted provinces, 
which found themselves burdened with the mainte- 
nance of four imperial establishments. A new system 
of taxation was imperatively demanded and relentiessly 
introduced;^ while the emperor seemed to mock the 
bitter and ill-suppressed murmurs of the provinces, by 
his lavish expenditure in magnificent and ornamental 
buildings. That was attributed to the avarice of 
Diocletian which arose out of the change in the form 
of government, and in some degree out of his sump- 
tuous taste in that particular department, the embel- 
lishment, not of Rome only, but of the chief cities of 
the empire, — Milan, Carthage, and Nicomedia. At 

1 In the Leben Constantins des Groesen, by Manso, there is a good diBciu- 
sion on the anthority and relative position of the Augusti and the Ccsars. 

1 The extension of the rights of dtixenship to the whole empire l^ Cai*- 
calla made it impossible to maintain the exemptions and immunities wliich 
that priyilege had thus larishly ooofbmd. 
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one time, the all-pervading (Jovemment aspired, after 
a season of scarcity, to regulate the prices of all com- 
modities, and of all interchange, wheUier of labor 
or of bargain and sale, between man and man. This 
singular and gigantic effort of well-meaning but mish 
taken despotism has come to light in the present 
day.i 

Among the innovations introduced by Diocletian, 
none, perhaps, was more closely connected Neglect of 
with the interests of Christianity than the ***°^ 
virtual degradation of Rome from the capital of the 
empire, by the constant residence of the emperor in 
other cities. Though the old metropolis was not 
altogether neglected in the lavish expenditure of the 
public wealth upon new ediJBices, either for the con- 
venience of the people or the splendor of public 
solemnities, yet a larger share fell to the lot of other 
towns, particularly of Nicomedia.^ In this city, the 
emperor more frequently displayed the new state of 
his imperial court, while Rome was rarely honored by 
his presence. Nor was his retreat, when wearied with 
political strife, on the Campanian coast, in the Bay of 
Baiae, which the older Romans had girt with their 
splendid seats of retirement and luxury: it was on the 
Blyrian and barbarous side of the Adriatic that the pal- 
ace of Diocletian arose, and his agricultural establish- 
ment spread its narrow belt of fertility. The removal 
of the seat of government more clearly discovered the 
magnitude of the danger to the existing institutions 
from the progress of Christianity. The East was, no 
doubt, more fully peopled with Christians than any 

1 Edict of DiodetiaD, pabliahed and fllostrated hy CoL Leake. It ia 
alladed to in the treatise, De Mortibiu Penecnt C. yiL 

* "Ita semper dementabat, Nicodemiam stadens nrbi Bom» oonqaare.'* 
— De Mort Persecnt. C. TiL 
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part of the Western w(»rld, unless perhaps the proyinoe 
of Africa; at all events, their relative rank, wealth, 
and importance, much more nearly balanced that of 
the adherents of the old Polytheism.^ In Bome, tiie 
ancient nugesty of the national religion must still have 
kept down in comparative obscurity the aspiring 
rivaby of Christianity. The praetor still made way for 
the pontifical order, and submitted his fiascos to the 
vestal virgin, while die Christian bishop pursued his 
humble and unmarfea way. The modest dburch or 
churches of the Christians lay hid, no doubt, in some 
sequestered street or in the obscure Transteverine 
region, and did not venture to contrast themselves 
with the stately temples on which the ruling people of 
the world and the sovereigns of mankind had for ages 
lavished their treasures. However the church of the 
metrc^lis of the world might maintain a hi^ rank in 
Christian estimation, might boast its antiquity, its 
apostolic origin, or at least of being the scene of apos- 
tolic martyrdom, and might number many distinguidied 
proselytes in all ranks, even in the imperial court; 
still Paganism, in this stronghold of its most gorgeous 
pomp, its hereditaxy sanctity, its intimate connection 
with all the institutions, and its incorporation with the 

1 TortoIHui, Apolog. c 87. Mr. Coneybeare (Bamplon Leeturss, p. 846) 
htm dwwn a carious inf^reace from a passage in this chapter of TertuUiaii, 
that the minority of thoee who had a right of citizenship in thofte dtiee had 
embraced the Christian ftith, while the mobs were its moet Hirious opponents. 
It appean unquestionable, that the strength of Christianity lay in the middle, 
perhaps the mercantOe, classes. The last two books of the Paidagogos of 
Clement of Alexandria, the most copious anthority for Christian manners at 
that time, inveigh against the vioea of an opulent and hixiirioas community, 
— splendid dresses, jewels, gold and silver vessels, rich banquets, gilded lit- 
ters and cliariots, and private baths. The ladies kept Indian birds, Median 
peacocks, monkeys, and Maltese dogs, instead of maintaining widows and 
orphans; the men had muHitudes of slaves. The sixth chapter of iSb» third 
book— ^That ^e Christian alone is rich**— would have been unmeaning if 
addressed to a poor communi^. 
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whole ceremonial of public affidrs, — in Borne mu0t 
have maintained at least its outward supremacy.^ But, 
in comparison with the less imposing dignity of the 
municipal government or the local priesthood, the 
Bishop of Antioch or Nicomedia was a far greater 
person than the predecessor of the popes among 
the consulars and the senate, the hereditary aris- 
tocracy of the old Roman fomiilies or the ministers 
of the ruling emperor. In Nicomedia, the Chris- 
tian church, an edifice at least of considerable strength 
and solidity, stood on an eminence commanding 
the town, and conspicuous above the palace of the 
sovereign. 

Diocletian might seem bom to accomplish that revo- 
lution which took place so soon after, under the reign 
of Constautine. The new constitution of the empire 
might appear to require a reconstruction of the reli- 
gious system. The emperor, who had not scrupled to 
accommodate the form of the government, without 
respect to the ancient majesty of Bome, to the present 
position of afiairs ; to degrade the capital itself into the 
rank of a provincial city; and to prepare the way, at 
least, for tiie removal of the seat of government to the 
East, — would have been withheld by no scru- Rei^ton of 
pies of veneration for ancient rites or ancestral ^^'**°^'*"- 
ceremonies, if the establishment of a new religion had 

1 In a letter of Cornelias, Bishop of Bome, written during or soon after the 
reign of Decios, the ministerial establishment of the church in Bome is that 
stated: One bishop; forty-six presbyters; seven deacons; seven snbdea- 
cons; forty-two acolyths or attendants; fifty-two exorcists, readers, and dooiv 
keepers; fifteen hundred widows and poor. — Euseb. vi 48. 

Optatus (lib. u.) states that there were more than forty churches in Bome 
at the time of the persecution of Diocletian. It has been usual to calculate 
one diurch for eadi presbyter; which would suppose a falllng-off, at least no 
ineiease, during the interval. But some of the presb3rters reckoned by Cor> 
neUns may have been superannuated or in prison, and their place supplied br 

OtfaflTB. 
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appeared to harmonize with his general policy. But 
his mind was not yet ripe for such a change, nor per- 
haps his knowledge of Christianity and its profound 
and unseen influence sufficiently extensive. In his 
assimiption of the title Jorius, while his colleague took 
that of Horculius, Diocletian gave a public pledge of 
his attachment to the old Polytheism. Among the 
cares of his administration, he by no means neglected 
New Pagan. *^® purification of the ancient religions.^ In 
^^' Paganism itself, that silent but manifest 

change, of which we have already noticed the com- 
mencement, had been creeping on. The new philoso- 
phic Polytheism which Julian attempted to establish 
on the ruins of Christianity was still endeavoring 
to supersede the older poetic faith of the Heathen 
nations. It had not even yet come to sufficient 
maturity to offer itself as a formidable antagonist to 
the religion of Christ. This new Paganism, as has 
been observed, arose out of the alliance of the phi- 
losophy and the religion of the old world. These 
once implacable adversaries had reconciled their differ- 
ences, and coalesced against the common enemy. 
Christianity itself had no slight influence upon the 
formation of the new system ; and now an Eastern 
element, more and more strongly dominant, mingled 
with the whole, and lent it, as it were, a visible object 
of worship. From Christianity, the new Paganism had 
adopted the Unity of the Deity, and scrupled not to 
degrade all the gods of the older world into subordinate 
wonhipoT demons or ministers. The Christians had 
***•*'"• incautiously held the same language: both 
concurred in the name of demons; but the Pagans 
used the phrase in the Platonic sense, as good but sub- 

1 ^ Veterrimie religioiiet cartiaaimi camUa." — AureL Vict, De CMtr. 
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ordinate spirits, while the same term spoke to the 
Christian ear as expressive of malignant and diabolio 
agency. But the Jupiter Optimus Maximus was not 
the great Supreme of the new system. The universal 
deity of the East, the Sun, to the philosophic was the 
emblem or representative; to the vulgar, the Deity. 
Diocletian himself, though he paid so much deference 
to the older faith as to assume the title of Jovius, 
as belonging to the Lord of the world, yet, on his 
accession, when he would exculpate himself from 
all concern in the murder of his predecessor Numerian, 
appealed in the face of the army to the all-sccing 
deity of the Sun. It is the oracle of Apollo of 
Miletus, consulted by the hesitating emperor, which 
is to decide the fate of Christianity. The metaphor- 
ical language of Christianity had unconsciously lent 
strength to this new adversary ; and, in adoring the 
visible orb, some, no doubt, supposed that they were 
not departing far from the worship of the " Sun of 
Righteousness.**^ 

But, though it might enter into the imagination of 
an imperious and powerful sovereign to fuse together 
all these conflicting faiths, the new Paganism was 
beginning to advance itself as the open and most 
dangerous adversary of the religion of Christ. Hiero- 
cles, the great hierophant of the Platonic Paganism, 
is distinctly named as the author of the persecution 
under Diocletian.* 

Thus, then, an irresistible combination of circum- 
stances tended to precipitate the fatal crisis. The 

1 Hermogenes, one of the older hereriiiTchg, applied the text, **He has 
placed his tabernacle in the Ban/* to Christ; and asserted that Christ had 
pat off his body in the san. — Pantsnas ap. Roath, Reliqain Sacrn, t 889. 

* Another phUosophic writer published a work against the Chiisdana. 
See Fleoiy, p. 452, from TertoUian. 
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whole political scheme of Diocletian was incomplete, 
unless some distinct and decided course was taken 
with these self-governed corporations, who rendered, 
according to the notions of the time, such imperfect 
allegiance to the sovereign power. But the cautious 
disposition of Diocletian ; his deeper insight, perhaps, 
into the real nature of the struggle which would take 
place; his advancing age; and, possibly, the latent 
and depressing influence of the malady which may then 
have been hanging over him, and which, a short time 
after, brought him to the brink of the grave,^ — these 
concurrent motives would induce him to shrink from 
violent measures ; to recommend a more temporizing 
policy ; and to consent, with difficult reluctance, to the 
final committal of the imperial authority in a contest in 
which the complete submission of the opposite party 
could only be expected by those who were altogether 
ignorant of its strength. The imperial power had much 
to lose in an unsuccessful contest : it was likely to gain, 
if successful, only a temporary and external conquest 
On the one hand, it was urged by the danger of per- 
mitting a vast and self-governed body to co-exist with 
the general institutions of the empire : on the other, if 
not a civil war, a contest which would array one part of 
almost every city of the empire against the other in 
domestic hostility, might appear even of more perilous 
consequence to ibe public welfSue. 

The party of the old religion, now strengthened by 
the accession of the philosophic faction, risked nothing, 

^ The charge of denngement, which retts on the authority of Constantine, 
•8 related by Eiuebiiu, is sufBdeiitly oonAited by the dignity of his abdica- 
tion, the pladd content with which he appeared to ei\joy his peaceAil retreat, 
the respect paid to him by his tmrfoolent and ambitious colleagues, and tha 
inroluntaiy influence which he still iqypeared to e^Cercise oyer the affain of 
die empire. 
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and might expect much, from the yigoroiis, systematic, 
and nniyersal intervention of the civil au- 
thority. It was clear that nothing less would the phu^ 
restore its superiority to the decaying cause ***^ ^ 
of Polytheism. Nearly three centuries of tame and 
passive connivance, or of open toleration, had only iur 
creased the growing power of Christianity, while it 
had not in the least allayed that spirit of moral con- 
quest which avowed that its ultimate end was the 
total extinction of idolatry. 

But in the army the parties were placed in more 
inevitable opposition; and in the army commenced 
the first overt acts of hostility, which were the prog- 
nostics of the general persecution.^ Nowhere did the 
old Roman religion retain so much hold upon the mind 
as among the sacred eagles. Without sacrifice to the 
givers of victory, the superstitious soldiery would ad- 
vance, divested of their usual confidence, against the 
enemy ; and defeat waa ascribed to some impious omis- 
sion in the ceremonial of propitiating the gods. The 
Christians now formed no unimportant part in the 
army : though permitted by the ruling authorities to 
. abstain from idolatrous conformity, their contempt of 
the auspices which promised, and of the rites which 
insured, the divine favor, would be looked upon with 
equal awe and animosity. The unsuccessful general 
and the routed army would equally seize every excuse 
to cover the misconduct of the one, or the cowardice 
of the other. In the pride of victory, the present 
deities of Rome would share the honor with Roman 
valor ; the assistance of the Christians would be for* 
gotten in defeat ; the resentment of the gods, to whom 

1 *Eic Tuv kv orpoTuat/s ddeXpuv Kcprapxofiivov toO dtoy/iov. — Eiuieb* 
vffi. 1. Compare ch. iv. 
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that defeat would be attributed, would be ascribed by 
the Pagans to the impiety of their godless comrades. 
An incident of this kind took place, during one of his 
campaigns, in the presence of Diocletian. The army 
was assembled around the altar ; the sacrificing priest 
in vain sought for the accustomed signs in the entrails 
of the victim ; the sacrifice was again and again re- 
peated, but always with the same result. The baffled 
soothsayer, trembling with awe or with indignation, 
denounced the presence of profane strangers. The 
Christians had been seen to make, perhaps boasted that 
they had made, the sign of the cross, and put to flight 
the impotent demons of idolatrous worship. They were 
apprehended, and commanded to sacrifice ; and a gen- 
eral edict was issued, that all who refused to pay honor 
to the martial deities of Rome should be expelled from 
the army. It is far from improbable that frequent 
incidents of this nature may have occurred ; if, in the 
unsuccessful campaign of Qalerius in the East, nothing 
was more likely to embitter the mind of that violent 
emperor against the whole community. Nor would 
this animosity be allayed by the success with which 
Galerius retrieved his former failure. While the im- 
piety of the Christians would be charged with all the 
odium of defeat, they would never be permitted to 
participate in the glories of victory. 
During the winter of the year of Christ 802-3, the 
great question of the policy to be adopted to- 
ooncerninr* wards thc Chrlstiaus was debated, first in a 
private conference between Diocletian and 
Ghilerius. Diocletian, though urged by his more vehe- 
ment partner in the empire, was averse fix)m sanguin- 
ary proceedings, from bloodshed and confusion; he 
was inclined to more temperate measures, which would 
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degrade the Christians from every post of rank or 
authority, and expel them from the palace and the 
army. The palace itself was divided by conflicting 
factions. Some of the chief officers of Diocletian's 
household openly professed Christianity ; his wife and 
his daughter were at least favorably disposed to the 
same cause ; while the mother of Oalerius, a fanatical 
worshipper, probably of Cybele, was seized with a 
spirit of proselytism, and celebrated almost every day 
a splendid sacrifice, followed by a banquet, at which 
she required the presence of the whole court. The 
pertinacious resistance of the Christians provoked her 
implacable resentment, and her influence over her son 
was incessantly employed to inflame his mind to more 
active animosity. 

Diocletian at length consented to summon a council, 
formed of some persons versed in the adminis- 

COUDCU 

tration of the law, and some miUtary men. 
Of these, one party were already notoriously hostile 
to Christianity ; ^ the rest were courtiers, who bent to 
every intimation of the imperial favor. Diocletian 
stiU prolonged his resistance,^ till, either to give greater 
solemnity to the decree, or to identify their measures 
more completely with the cause of Polytheism, it was 
determined to consult the oracle of Apollo at Miletus. 
The answer of the oracle might be anticipated; and 
Diocletian submitted to the irresistible united authority 
of his friends, of Gkderius, and of the god, and con- 
tented himself with moderating the severity of the edict. 

1 Hierocles, the philoBopher, was probably a member of this cotmdL— 
Mosheim, p. 929. 

3 AccordiDg to the mifKendly representation of the author of the treatise, 
De Mort Pers., whose view of IHodetian^s character is confirmed by Eutro- 
pins, it was the crafty practice of Diocletian to assume all the merit of popu- 
lar measures as emanating from himself alone, while, in those which wert 
unpopular, he pretended to act altogether by the advice of othen. 
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Gkderius proposed that all who refused to sacrifice 
should be burued alive : Diocletian stipulated that 
there should be no loss of life. 

A fortunate day was chosen for the execution of the 
Bdietofper- imperial decroo. TheFeaatof Terminaliawaa 
^^^^ inseparably connected with the stability of the 
Roman power , — that power which was so manifestly 
endangered by the prepress of Christianity. At the 
itsirabuoii- dawn of day, the prefect of the city appeared 
**^ at the door of the church in Nicomedia, 

attended by the officers of the city and of the coi^rt. 
The doors were instantly thrown down; the Pagans 
beheld with astonishment the vacant space, and sought 
in vain for the statue of the deity. The sacred books 
were instantly burned, and the rest of the furniture of 
the building plundered by the tumultuous soldiery. 
The emperors commanded from the palace a full view 
itsexeoution of the tumult aud spoliation, for the church 
in Nicomedia. ^j^^^^ ^^ ^ height at uo great distance ; and 
Ghilerius wished to enjoy the spectacle of a conflagrar 
tion of the building. The more prudent Diocletian, 
fearing that the fire might spread to the splendid 
edifices which adjoined it, suggested a more tardy 
and less imposing plan of demolition. The pioneers 
of the prffitorian guard advanced with their tools, 
and in a few hours the whole building was razed to 
the groimd. 

The Christians made no resistance, but awaited in 
silent consternation the promulgation of the fatal edict. 
On the next morning it appeared. It was framed in 
terms of the sternest and most rigorous proscription, 
short of the punishment of death. It comprehended all 
ranks and orders under its sweeping and inevitable 
provisions. Throughout the empire, the churclics 
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of the Christians were to be levelled with the ground : 
the public existence of ^he religion was thus to be 
annihilated. The sacred] books were to be delivered, 
under pain of death, by their legitimate guardians, 
the bishops and presbyters, to tiie imperial officers, 
and publicly burnt. The philosophic party thus 
hoped to extirpate tiiose pernicious writings with 
which they in vain contested the supremacy of the 
public mind. 

The property of the churches, whether endowments 
in land or furniture, was confiscated ; all public assem- 
blies, for ih: purposes of worship, prohibited; the 
Christians of .*anj£ and distinction were degraded from 
all their offices, and declared incapable of filling 
any situation of trust or authority; those of the 
plebeian ord^ were deprived of the right of Boman 
citizenship, which secured the sanctity of their persons 
firom corporal chastisement or torture; slaves were 
declared incapable of claiming or obtaining liberty ; the 
whole race were placed without the pale of the law, 
disqualified from appealing to its protection in case 
of wrong, as of personal injury, of robbery, or adul- 
tery; while they were liable to civil actions, bound to 
bear all the burdens of the state, and amenable to all 
its penalties. In many jdaoes, an altar was placed 
before the tribimal of justice, on which the plaintiff 
was obliged to sacrifice, before his cause could obtain 
a hearing.^ 

No sooner had this edict been affixed in the cus- 
tomary place, than it was torn down by the Bdfcitom 
hand of a rash and indignant Christian, who ^^^ 
added insult to his offence by a contemptuous inscrip- 
tion : ^^ Such are the victories of the emperors over 

1 Enseb. viii. 2. De Mort Peneout i^md Lactantiam. 
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the Goths and Sarmatians.'* ^ This outrage on the 
imperial majesty was expiated bj the death of the 
delinquent, who avowed lus glorious crime. Although 
less discreet Christians might secretly dignify the 
suflFerings of the victim with the honors of martyr- 
dom, they could only venture to approve the patience 
with which he bore the agony of being roasted alive 
by a slow fire.^ 

The prudence or the moderation of Diocletian had 
rejected the more violent and sanguinary counsels of 
the Caesar, who had proposed that all who refused to 
sacrifice should be burned alive. But his personal 
terrors triimiphed over the lingering influence of com- 
mn In th« passion or justice. On a sudden, a fire burst 
Nioomedia. out iu the palacc of Nicomedia, which spread 
almost to the chamber of the emperor. The real 
origin of this fatal conflagration is unknown; and 
notwithstanding the various causes to which it was 
ascribed by the fears, the malice, and the superstition 
of the different classes, we may probably refer the 
whole to accident. It may have arisen from the hasty 
or injudicious construction of a palace built but re- 
cently. One account ascribes it to lightning. If this 
opinion obtained general belief among the Christian 
party, it would, no doubt, be considered by many a 
visible sign of the divine vengeance, on account of 
the promulgation of the imperial edict. The Chris- 
tians were accused by the indignant voice of the 
Heathen ; they retorted, by throwing the guilt upon 
the emperor Gkderius, who had practised (so the 
ecclesiastical historian suggests) the part of a secret 
incendiary, in order to criminate the Christians, and 
alarm Diocletian into his more violent measures.^ 

1 Moaheim, De Beb. Christ < Eiueb. tvL 6. < Eoseb. yiii. C. 
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The obvious impolicy of such a measure, as Ihe 
chance of actually destroying both their imperial ene- 
mies in the fire must have been very remote, and as it 
could only darken the subtle mind of Diocletian with 
the blackest suspicions and madden Galerius to more 
unmeasured hostility, must acquit the Christians of 
any such design, even if their high principles, their 
sacred doctrines of peaceful submission under the 
direst persecution, did not place them above all suspi- 
cion. The only Christian who would have incurred 
the guilt, or provoked upon his innocent brethren the 
danger, inseparable from such an act, would have 
been some desperate fanatic, like the man who tore 
down the edict. And such a man would have avowed 
and gloried in the act ; he would have courted the ill- 
deserved honors of martyrdom. The silence of Con- 
stantine may clear Galerius of the darker charge of 
contriving, by these base and indirect means, the 
destruction of a party against which he proceeded 
with undisguised hostility. Galerius, however, as if 
aware of the full effect with which such an event would 
work on the mind of Diocletian, immediately left 
Nicomedia, declaring that he could not consider his 
person safe within that city. 

The consequences of this fatal conflagration were 
disastrous, to the utpaost extent which their worst 
enemies could desire, to the whole Christian commu- 
nity. The officers of the household, the inmates of 
the palace, were exposed to the most cruel tortures, 
by the order, it is said in the presence, of Diocletian. 
Even the females of the imperial family were not 
exempt, if from the persecution, from that suspicion 
which demanded the clearest evidence of their Pagan- 
ism. Prisca and Valeria were constrained to pollute 
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themselyes with sacrifice; the powerful eunuchs, 
Dorotheus and Gbrgonius and Andreas, suffered 
death; Anthimus, the Bishop of Nicomedia, was 
beheaded. Many were executed, many burnt alive, 
many laid bound, with stones round their necks, in 
boats, rowed into the midst of the lake, and thrown 
into the water. 

From Nicomedia, the centre of the persecution, die 

imperial edicts were promulgated, though 
^on^mi with Icss than the usual rapidity, through 

the East Letters were despatched requiring 
the co-operation of the Western emperors, Mazimian, 

the associate of Diocletian, and the G^^sar 

Constantius, in the restoration of the dignity 
of the ancient religion, and tiie suppression of the 
hostile Mth. Constantius made a show of concur- 
rence in the measures of his colleagues; be com- 
manded the demolition of the churches, but abstained 
from all violence against the persons of the Chris- 
tians.^ Gkul alone, his favored province, was not 
defiled by Christian blood. The fiercer temper of 
Maximian only awaited the signal, and readily ac- 
ceded, to carry into efiect the barbarous edicts of his 
colleagues. 

In almost every part of the world, Christianity 
found itself at once assailed by the full force of the 
civil power, constantiy goaded on by the united influ- 
ence of the Pagan priesthood and the philosophic 
party. Nor was Diocletian, now committed in the 
desperate strife, content with the less tyrannical and 

1 Eosebios, whose panegyric on ConstAntine throwB back some of its 
adnlation upon his &ther, makes Constantias a Chiistka, with the Gfaxiatian 
service regolaify performed in his palace. —Vit Constant c 88. The exa^ 
geration of this statement is exposed bj Pagi, ad ann. 808, n. Tiii. Hot- 
Mm, De Babns ante CoMt ICag. p. 9S»^08S. 
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sanguinary edict of Nicomedia. Yague rumors of 
insinrrection, some tumultuary risings in regions which 
were densely peopled with Christians, and even the 
enforced assumption of the purple by two adventurers, 
one in Armenia, another in Antioch, seemed to coun- 
tenance the charges of political ambition, and the 
design of armed and vigorous resistance. 

It is the worst evil of religious contests, that tlie 
civil power cannot retract without the humiliating 
confession of weakness, and must go on increasing in 
the severity of its measures. It soon finds that there 
is no success short of the extermination of the adver- 
sary ; and it has but the alternative of acknowledged 
failure or this internecine warfare. The demolition of 
the churches might remove objects offensive to the 
wotmded pride of the dominant Polytheism ; the de- 
struction of the sacred books might gratify the jealous 
hostility of the philosophic party ; but not a single com- 
munity was dissolved. The precarious submission of 
the weaker Christians only confirmed the more resolute 
opposition of the stronger and more heroic adherents 
of Christianity. 

Edict followed edict, rising in regular gradations of 
angry barbarity. The whole clergy were declared 
enemies of the state ; they were seized wherever a 
hostile prefect chose to put forth his boundless au- 
thority; and bishops, presbyters, and deacons were 
crowded into the prisons intended for the basest male- 
factors. A new rescript prohibited the liberation of 
any of these prisoners, unless they should consent to 
offer sacrifice. 

During the promulgation of these rescripts, Diocle- 
tian celebrated his triumph in Rome; he held a 
conference with the C»sar of Africa, who entered into 

TOL. II. 16 
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his rigorotis measures. On his return to Nicomedia, 
he was seized with that long and depressing 
maladj, which, whether or not it affected 
him with temporary derangement, secluded him within 
the impenetrable precincts of the palace, whose sacred 
secrets were forbidden to be betrayed to the popular 
ear. This rigid concealment gave currency to every 
kind of gloomy rumor. The whole Roman world 
awaited with mingled anxiety, hope, and apprehension, 
Andabdi- *^ ^^^^ of his ^ssolution. Diocletian, to 
SlSdS^ the universal astonishment, appeared again 
A.D. 804. ^ ^j^g robes of empire ; to the still greater 
general astonishment, he appeared only to lay them 
aside, to abdicate the throne, and to retire to the 
peaceful occupation of his palace and agricultural villa 
on the Blyrian shore of the Adriatic. His colleague 
Maximian, with ill-dissembled reluctance, followed 
the example of his associate, patron, and co-adjutor 
in the empire. 

The great scheme of Diocletian, the joint administra- 
tion of the empire by the associate Augusti, with their 
subordinate Caesars, if it had averted for a time the 
dismemberment of the empire, and had infused some 
vigor into the provincial governments, had introduced 
other evils of appalling magnitude ; but its fatal conse- 
quences were more manifest directly the master hand 
was withdrawn which had organized the new machine 
of government. Rerce jealousy succeeded at once 
among the rival emperors to decent concord; all 
subordination was lost ; and a succession of civil wars 
between the contending sovereigns distracted 
the whole world. The earth groaned under 
the separate tyranny of its many masters ; and, accord- 
ing to the strong expression of a rhetorical writer, 
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the grinding taxation had so exhausted the proprietors 
and the cultivators of the soil, the merchants, and the 
artisans, that none remained to tax but beggars.^ The 
sufferings of the Christians, however, still inflicted 
with imremitting barbarity, were lost in the common 
sufferings of mankind. The rights of Roman citizen- 
ship, which had been violated in their persons, were 
now universallj neglected ; and, to extort money, the 
chief persons of the towns, the unhappy decurions, 
who were responsible for the payment of the contri- 
butions, were put to the torture. Even the punish- 
ment, the roasting by a slow fire, — invented to force 
the conscience of the devout Christians, — was bor- 
rowed, in order to wring the reluctant impost from 
the unhappy provincial. 

The abdication of Diocletian left the most implacable 
enemy of Christianity, (Valerius, master of cwntm 
the East; and in the East the persecution oroieiMt. 
of the Christians, as well as the general oppression of 
the subjects of the empire, continued in un- 
mitigated severity. The nephew of Gkderius 
the Ca&sar, Maximin Daias, was the legitimate heir to 
his relentless violence of temper, and to his stem 
hostility to the Christian name. In the West, the 
assumption of the purple by Maxentius, the son of 
the abdicated Maximian (Herculius), had no unfavor- 
able effect on the situation of the Christians. They 
suffered only with the rest of their fellow- 
subjects from the vices of Maxentius. If 
&eir matrons and virgins were not secure from his 
lust, it was the common lot of all who, although of 
the highest rank and dignity, might attract his insa- 
tiable passions. If a Christian matron, the wife of a 

1 De Hoit. Pomeot c zxiiL 
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senator, submitted to a voluntary death ^ rather than to 
the loss of her honor, it was her beautj, not her 
OhristianitY, which marked her out as the 
victim of the tyrant. It was not until Oon- 
stantine began to develop his ambitious views of re- 
uniting the dismembered monarchy, that Maxentius 
threw himself, as it were, upon the ancient gods of 
Bome, and identified his own cause with that of Poly- 
theism. 

At this juncture, all eyes were turned towards the 
elder son of Oonstantius. K not already recognized 
by the prophetic glance of devout hope as the first 
Christian sovereign of Bome, he seemed placed by 
providential wisdom as the protector, as the head, of 
the Christian interest. The enemies of Christianity 
were his; and if he was not, as yet, bound by the 
hereditary attachment of a son to the religion of his 
motiier Helena, his father Constantius had bequeathed 
him the wise example of humanity and toleration. 
Placed as a hostage in the hands of Gkderius, Constan- 
tino had only escaped firom the honorable captivity of 
the Eastern court, where he had been exposed to con- 
stant peril of his life, by the promptitude and rapidity 
of his movements. He had fled, and during the first 
stages maimed the post-horses which might have been 
employed in his pursuit. During the persecution of 
Diocletian, Constantius alone, of all the emperors, by 
a dexterous appearance of submission, had screened 
the Christians of Gkiul from the common lot of their 
brethren. Nor was it probable, that Constantino 
would render, on this point, more willing allegiance 
to the sanguinary mandates of Galerius. At present, 
howevei, Constantino stood rather aloof fix)m the 

.▼iii.14. 
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afl^drs of Italy and the East ; and, till the resumption 
of the purple bj the elder Maxunian, his active mind 
was chiefly employed in the consolidation of his own 
power in Gaul, and the repulse of the German bar- 
barians who threatened the frontier of the Rhine. 

Notwithstanding that the persecution had now lasted 
for six or seven years, in no part of the world did 
Christianity betray any signs of vital decay. It was far 
too deeply rooted in the minds of men, £Eur too 
extensively promulgated, far too vigorously 
organized, not to endure this violent but unavailing 
shock. K its public worship was suspended, the be- 
lievers met in secret, or cherished in tiie unassailable 
privacy of the heart the inalienable rights of con- 
science. If it suffered numerical loss, the body was 
not weakened by the severance of its more feeble and 
wortiiless members. The inert resistance of the gen- 
eral mass wearied out the vexatious and soifcringi 

of tlM 

harassing measures of the Government. chriitiMii. 
Their numbers secured them against general exter- 
mination ; but, of course, the persecution fell most 
heavily upon the most eminent of the body, — upon 
men who were deeply pledged by the sense of shame 
and honor, even if, in any case, the nobler motives of 
conscientious faith and courageous confidence in the 
truth of the religion were wanting, to bear with un- 
yielding heroism the utmost barbarities of the perse- 
cutor. Those who submitted performed the hated 
ceremony with visible reluctance, with trembling hand, 
averted countenance, and deep remorse of heart ; 
those who resisted to death were animated by the 
presence of multitudes, who, if they dared not applaud, 
could scarcely conceal their admiration. •Women 
crowded to kiss the hems of their garments, and 
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their scattered ashes or unburied bones were stolen 
away by the devout zeal of their adherents, and already 
began to be treasured as incentives to faith and piety. 
It cannot be supposed, that the great iunctionaries of 
the state, the civil or military governors, could be so 
universally seared to humanity, or so incapable of ad- 
miring these frequent examples of patient heroism, as 
not either to mitigate in some degree the sufferings 
which they were bound to inflict, or even to feel some 
secret sympathy with the blameless victims whom they 
condemned. That sympathy might ripen, at a more 
fortunate period, into sentiments still more favorable 
to the Christian cause. 

The most signal and unexpected triumph of Chris- 
tianity was over the author of the persecution. While 
victory and success appeared to follow that party in 
the state which, if they had not as yet openly es- 
poused the cause of Christianity, had unquestionably 
its most ardent prayers in their favor, the enemies of the 
Christians were smitten with the direst calamities, and 
the Almighty appeared visibly to exact the most awful 
vengeance for their sufferings. Galerius himself was 
forced, as it were, to implore mercy — not indeed in 
the attitude of penitence, but of profound humiliation 
— at the foot of the Christian altar. In the eighteenth 
year of his reign, the great persecutor lay expiring of 
a most loathsome malady. A deep and fetid ulcer 
preyed on the lower regions of his body, and ate them 
away into a mass of living corruption. It is certainly 
singular that the disease, vulgarly called being " eaten 
of worms," should have been the destiny of Herod the 
Great, of Gkderius, and of Philip 11. of Spain. Phy- 
sicians were sought from all quarters; every oracle 
was consulted in vain; that of Apollo suggested a 
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cure which aggravated the virulence of the disease. 
Not merely the chamber, the whole palace, of Galerius 
is described as infected by the insupportable stench 
which issued from his wound ; while the agonies which 
he suffered might have satiated the worst vengeance 
of the most unchristian enemy. 

Prom the dying bed of Galerius issued an edict, 
which, while it condescended to apologize for sdiotof o*. 
the past severities against the Christians, 8u, April ao. 
under the specious plea of regard for the public wel- 
fare and the unity of the state, — while it expressed 
compassion for his deluded subjects, whom the Gov- 
ernment was unwilling to leave in the forlorn condition 
of being absolutely without a religion, — admitted to 
the fullest extent the total failure of the severe meas- 
ures for the suppression of Christianity.^ It per- 
mitted the free and public exercise of the Christian 
religion. Its dose was still more remarkable : it con- 
tained an earnest request to the Christians to intercede 
for the suffering emperor in their supplications to their 
God. Whether this edict was dictated by wisdom, by 
remorse, or by superstitious terror ; whether it was the 
act of a statesman, convinced by experience of the im- 
policy, or even the injustice, of his sanguinary acts ; 
whether, in the agonies of his excruciating disease, his 
conscience was harassed by the thought of his tortured 
victims ; or, having vainly solicited the assistance of 
his own deities, he would desperately endeavor to pro- 
pitiate the favor, or, at least, allay the wrath, of the 
Christians' God, — the whole Roman world was wit- 
ness of the public and humiliating acknowledgment of 
defeat extorted from the dying emperor. A few days 
after the promulgation of the edict, G^erius expired. 

1 Eiueb., H. £. viiL 17. 
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The edict was issued from Sardica, in the name of 
A.D.811 Galerius, of Licinius, and of Constantine. 
**^- It accorded with the sentiments of the two 

latter: Maximin 11. alone, the Caesar of the East, 
whose peculiar jurisdiction extended over Syria and 
Egjrpt, rendered but an imperfect and reluctant obe- 
dience to the decree of toleration. His jealousy was, 
no doubt, excited by the omission of his name in the 
preamble to the edict ; and he seized this excuse to 
discountenance its promulgation in his provinces. Yet 
oondQctof for a time he suppressed his profound and in- 
th«Ba8t. veterate hostility to the Christian name. He 
permitted unwritten orders to be issued to the mu- 
nicipal governors of the towns, and to the magistrates 
of the villages, to put an end to all violent proceedings. 
The zeal of Sabinus, the praetorian prefect of the 
East, supposing the milder sentiments of Gkderius to 
be shared by Maximin, seems to have outrun the in- 
tentions of the Caesar. A circular rescript appeared 
in the name of Sabinus, echoing the tone, though it 
did not go quite to the length, of the imperial edict. 
It proclaimed that ^^ it had been the anxious wish of 
the divinity of the most mighty emperors, to reduce the 
whole empire to pay a harmonious and united worship 
to the immortal gods. But their clemency had at 
length taken compassion on the obstinate perversity of 
the Christians, and determined on desisting from their 
inefiectual attempts to force them to abandon their he- 
reditary faith." The magistrates were instructed to 
communicate the contents of this letter to each other. 
The governors of the provinces, supposing at once that 
the letter of the prefect contained the real sentiments 
of the emperor, with merciful haste despatched orders 
to all persons in subordinate civil or military com> 
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mandy the magistrates both of the towns and the Til- 
lies, who acted upon them with imhesitating obe- 
dience.^ 

The cessation of the persecution showed at once its 
extent. The prison doors were thrown open; the 
mines rendered up their condemned laborers. Every- 
where long trains of Christians were seen hastening 
to the ruins of their churches, and visiting the places 
sanctified by their former devotion. The public roads, 
the streets, and market-places of the towns were 
crowded with long processions, singing psalms of 
thanksgiving for their deliverance. Those who had 
maintained their faith under these severe trials passed 
triumphant in conscious, even if lowly pride, amid the 
flattering congratulations of their brethren ; those who 
had failed in the hour of affliction hastened to re-unite 
themselves with their God, and to obtain re-admission 
into the flourishing and re-united fold. The Heathens 
themselves were astonished, it is said, at this signal 
mark of the power of the Christians' God, who had 
thus unexpectedly wrought so sudden a revolution in 
favor of his worshippers.^ 

But the cause of the Christians might appear not 
yet sufficiently avenged. The East, the great scene of 
persecution, was not restored to prosperity or peace. 
It had neither completed nor expiated the eight years 
of relentless persecution. The six months of 



apparent reconciliation were occupied by the ^^^ *<> 
Csesar Maximin in preparing measures of 
more subtile and profound hostility. The situation of 
Maximin himself was critical and precarious. On the 
death of Gkderius, he had seized on the gov- 

A.D. 811. 

emmeut of the whole of Asia ; and the forces 

1 Eiueb. ix. 1. ^ Eiueb., H. £. ix. 1. 
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of the two emperors, Licinius and Maximin, watched 
each other on either side of the Bosphorus, with jeal- 
ous and ill-dissembled hostility. Throughout the West, 
the emperors were favorable, or at least not inimical, 
to Christianity. The political difficulties, even the 
vices, of Maximin enforced the policy of securing 
the support of a large and iniSuential body : he placed 
himself at the head of the Pagan interest in the East. 
A deliberate scheme was laid for the advancement of 
one party in the popular favor for the depression of the 
other. Measures were systematically taken to enfee- 
ble the influence of Christianity, not by the authority 
of Government, but by poisoning the public mind, and 
infusing into it a settled and conscientious animosity. 
False Acts of Pilate were forged, intended to cast dis- 
credit on the Divine Founder of Christianity; they 
were disseminated with the utmost activity. The 
streets of Antioch and other Eastern cities were pla- 
carded with the most calunmious statements of the 
origin of the Christian faith. The instructors of 
youth were directed to introduce them as lessons into 
the schools, to make their pupils commit them to 
memory; and boys were heard repeating, or grown 
persons chanting, the most scandalous blasphemies 
against the object of Christian adoration.^ In Dama^ 
cus, the old arts of compelling or persuading women to 
confess that they had been present at the rites of the 
Christians, which had ended in lawless and promiscu- 
ous license, were renewed. The confession of some 
miserable prostitutes was submitted to the emperor, 
published by his command, and disseminated through- 

1 In the speech attributed to S. Ladaniu, previous to his maxtyrdom ti 
Nicomedia, there is an allusion to these Acts of Pilate, which shows that thej 
had made considerable impression on the public mind.— Bouth, Beliquis 
Sacrse, iii. 286. 
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out the Eastern cities, although the Christian rites had 
been long celebrated in those cities with the utmost 
publicity.^ 

The second measure of Maximin was the re-organi- 
zation of the Pagan religion in all its original Be-<irgani- 
pomp, and more than its ancient power. A Paga^. 
complete hierarchy was established on the model of 
the Christian episcopacy. Provincial pontiflFs, men 
of the highest rank, were nominated ; they were inau- 
gurated with a solemn and splendid ceremonial, and 
were distinguished by a tunic of white. The emperor 
himself assumed the appointment to the pontifical 
o£Sces in the diflFerent towns, which had in general 
rested with the local authorities. Persons of rank 
and opulence were prevailed on to accept these sacred 
functions, and were thus committed, by personal in- 
terest and corporate attachment, in the decisive 
struggle. Sacrifices were performed with the utmost 
splendor and regularity, and the pontifis were invested 
with power to compel the attendance of all the citizens. 
The Christians were liable to every punishment or tor- 
ture, short of death. The Pagan interest having thus 
become predominant in the greater cities, addresses 
were artfully suggested, and voted by the acclaiming 
multitude, imploring the interference of the emperor 
to expel these enemies of the established religion from 
their walls. The rescripts of the emperor were en- 
graved on brass, and suspended in the public parts of 
the city. The example was set by Antioch, once the 
headquarters, and still, no doubt, a stronghold of 
Christianity. Theotecnus, the logistes or chamberlain 
of the city, took the lead. A splendid image was 
erected to Jupiter Philius, and dedicated with all the 

iEii8eb.Tm.14. 
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imposing pomp of mystery, perhaps of Eastern magio.^ 
As though they would enlist that strong spirit of 
mutual attachment which bound the Christians to- 
gether, the ancient Jupiter was invested in the most 
engaging and divine attribute of the (xod of Chris- 
tianity: he was the God of Love. Nicomedia, the 
capital of the East, on the entrance of the emperor, 
presented an address to the same effect as those which 
had been already offered by Antioch, Tyre, and other 
cities ; and the emperor affected to yield to this sim- 
ultaneous expression of the general sentiment. 

The first overt act of hostility was a prohibition to 
pmeontioDi ^^^ Christians to meet in their cemeteries, 
loM o/SSi where probably their enthusiasm was wrought 
^"^^ to the utmost height by the sacred thoughts 

associated with the graves of their martyrs. But the 
policy of Maximin, in general, confined itself to vexa- 
tious and harassing oppression, and to other punish- 
ments, which inflicted the pain and wretchedness 
without the dignity of dying for the faith : the per- 
secuted had the sufferings, but not the glory, of 
martyrdom. Such, most likely, were the general orders 
of Maximin, though, in some plades, the zeal of his 
oiEficers may have transgressed the prescribed limits, 
it must not be said, of humanity. The bishop and 
two inhabitants of Emesa, and Peter, the Patriarch of 
Alexandria, obtained the honors of death. Lucianus, 
the Bishop of Antioch, was sent to undergo a public 
examination at Nicomedia: he died in prison. The 
greater number of victims suffered the less merciful 
punishment of mutilation or blinding. The remon- 
strances of Constantine were unavailing ; the emperor 
persisted in his cruel course, and is said to have con- 

1 Euaeb. ix. 2, 8. 
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descended to an ingenious artifice to afflict the sensi- 
tive consciences of some persons of the higher orders 
who escaped less painful penalties. His banquets 
were served with victims previously slain in sacrifice, 
and his Christian guests were thus imconsciously 
betrayed into a crime which the authority of St. Paul 
had not yet convinced the more scrupulous believers 
to be a matter of perfect indifierence.^ 

The emperor, in his public rescript in answer to the 
address from the city of Tyre, had, as it were, placed 
the issue of the contest on an appeal to 
Heaven. The gods of Paganism were as- appeal to um 

flourifhing 

serted to be the benefactors of the human itateofthe 

Eut. 

race; through their influence, the soil had 
yielded its annual increase; the genial air had not 
been parched by fatal droughts ; the sea had neither 
been agitated with tempests nor swept by hurricanes ; 
the earth, instead of being rocked by volcanic con- 
vulsions, had been the peaceful and fertile mother of 
its abundant fruits. Their own neighborhood spoke 
the manifest favor of these benignant deities, in its 
rich fields waving with harvests, its flowery and lux- 
uriant meadows, and in the mild and genial tempera- 
ture of the air. A city so blest by its tutelary gods, 
in prudence as well as in justice, would expel those 
traitorous citizens whose impiety endangered these 
blessings, and would wisely purify its walls from the 
infection of their heaven-despising presence. 

But peace and prosperity by no means ensued upon 
the depression of the Christians. Notwith- Bews^ 
standing the embellishment of the Heathen ^'^' *^' 
temples, the restoration of the Polytheistic ceremonial 
in more than ordinary pomp, and the nomination of 

1 Enseb. iz. 7. 
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the noblest citizens to the pontifical offices, every kind 
of calamity — tyranny, war, pestilence, and famine — 
depopulated the Asiatic provinces. Not the least 
scourge of the Pagan East was the Pagan emperor 
himself. Christian writers may have exaggerated, 
they can scarcely have invented, the vices of Maximin. 
His lusts violated alike the honor of noble and plebeian 
^^nuiiiyof families. The eunuchs, the purveyors for 
his passions, traversed the provinces, marked 
out those who were distinguished by fatal beauty, and 
conducted these extraordinary perquisitions with the 
most insolent indignity : where milder measures would 
not prevail, force was used. Nor was tyranny content 
with the gratification of its own license : noble virgins, 
after having been dishonored by the emperor, were 
granted in marriage to his slaves ; even those of the 
highest rank were consigned to the embraces of a 
barbarian husband. Valeria, the widow of (Valerius 
and the daughter of Diocletian, was first insulted by 
proposals of marriage from Maximin, whose wife was 
still living, and then forced to wander through the 
Eastern provinces in the humblest disguise, till, at 
length, she perished at Thessalonica by the still more 
unjustifiable sentence of Licinius. 

The war of Maximin with Armenia was wantonly 
War with undertaken in a spirit of persecution. This 
'^™*°*** earliest Christian kingdom was attached, in 
all the zeal of recent proselytism, to the new religion. 
That part which acknowledged the Roman sway was 
commanded to abandon Christianity, and the legions 
of Rome were employed in forcing the reluctant 
kingdom to obedience.^ 

But these were foreign calamities. Throughout the 

1 Eofeb. ix. 8. 
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dominions of Maximin, the summer rains did not 
fall ; a sudden famine desolated the whole vamiiu. 
East ; com rose to an unprecedented price.^ 
Some large villages were entirely depopulated ; many 
opulent families were reduced to beggary, and persons 
in a decent station sold their children as slaves. The 
rapacity of the emperor aggravated the general misery. 
The granaries of individuals were seized, and their 
stores closed up by the imperial seal. The flocks and 
herds were driven away, to be offered in unavailing 
sacrifices to the gods. The court of the emperor, in 
the mean time, insulted the general suffering by its 
excessive luxury; his foreign and barbarian troops 
lived in a kind of free quarters, in wasteful plenty, 
and plundered on all sides with perfect im- p^tQenoe 
punity. The scanty and imwholesome food 
produced its usual effect, a pestilential malady. Car- 
buncles broke out all over the bodies of those who 
were seized with the disorder, but particularly attacked 
the eyes, so that multitudes became helplessly aud 
incurably blind. The houses of the wealthy, which 
were secure against the famine, seemed particularly 
marked out by the pestilence. The hearts of all classes 
were hardened by the extent of the calamity. The 
most opulent, in despair of diminishing the vast mass 
of misery, or of relieving the swarms of beggars who 
filled every town and city, gave up the fruitless 
endeavor. The Christians alone took a nobler and 
evangelic revenge upon their suffering enemies. They 
were active in allaying those miseries of which 
they were the common victims. The ecclesiastical 
historian claims no exemption for the Christians from 

I The Btotement in the text of Eiuebins, as it stands, is utterly incredible, 
«- a measnie of wheat at 2,600 attics (drachms), from £70 to £80. 
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the general calamity, but honorably boasts that they 
alone displayed the oflSces of humanity and brother* 
hood. They were everywhere, tending the living, and 
burying the dead. They distributed bread; they 
visited the infected houses; they scared away the 
dogs which preyed, in open day, on the bodies in 
the streets, and rendered to those bodies the decent 
honors of burial. The myriads who perished, and 
were perishing, in a state of absolute desertion, could 
not but acknowledge that Christianity was stronger 
than love of kindred. The fears and the gratitude of 
mankind were equally awakened in their favor, — the 
fears which could not but conclude these calamities to 
be the vengeance of Heaven for the persecutions of its 
favored people ; the gratitude to those who thus repaid 
good for evil in the midst of a hostile and exasperated 
society.^ 

Before we turn our attention to the West, and follow 
the victorious career of Constantine to the reconsolida- 
tion of the empire in his person, and the triumph of 
Christianity through his favor, it may be more con- 
sistent with the distinct view of these proceedings to 
violate in some degree the order of time, and follow 
to its close the history of the Christian persecutions 
in the East. 

Maximin took the alarm, and endeavored, too late, 
uubobk to retrace his steps. He issued an edict, in 
peneendng wUch ho avowcd the plain principles of 
toleration, and ascribed his departure from 
that salutary policy to the importunate zeal of his . 
capital and of other cities, which he could not treat 
with disrespect, but which had demanded the expul- 
sion of the Christians from their respective territories. 

1 Enseb. ix. 9. 
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He commanded the suspension of all violent measures, 
and reconmiended only mild and persuasive means to 
win back these apostates to the religion of their fore- 
fathers. The Christians, who had once been deluded 
by a show of mercy, feared to reconstruct their fallen 
edifices, or to renew their public assemblies, and 
awaited, in trembling expectation, the issue of the 
approaching contest with Licinius.^ 

The victory of Constantine over Maxentius had left 
him master of Rome. Constantine and Licinius reigned 
over all the European provinces ; and the public edict 
for the toleration of Christianity, issued in the name 
of these two emperors, announced the policy of the 
Western Empire. 

After the defeat of Maximin by Licinius, his obscure 
death gave ample scope for the credulous if not in- 
ventive malice of his enemies to ascribe to his last 
moments every excess of weakness and cruelty, as 
well as of suflFering. He is said to have revenged his 
baflSed hopes of victory on the Pagan priest- 
hood, who had incited him to the war, by a D^thof 



promiscuous massacre of all within his power. 
SLis last imperial act was the promulgation of another 
edict,^ still more explicitly favorable to the Christians, 
in which he not merely proclaimed an unrestricted 
liberty of conscience, but restored the confiscated 
property of their churches. His bodily sufferings 
completed the dark catalogue of persecuting emperors 
who had perished under the most excruciating tor- 
ments ; his body was slowly consumed by an internal 
fire.« 

^ Enaeb. viiL 14. 

s Edict of toleration issued fhmi mcomedia, A.D. 818, ISth June. 
8 Enseb. is. 9. 
VOL. n. 16 r^ ] 
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With Maximin expired the last hope of Paganisin 
The new ^ maintain itself by the authority of the 
JUSl^ Grovernment. Though Licinius was only 
"""^"^ accidentally connected with the Christian 
party, and afterwards allied himself for a short time 
to the Pagan interest, at this junction his enemies 
were those of Christianity; and his cruel triumph 
annihilated at once the adherents of Maximin, and 
those of the old religion. The new hierarchy fell at 
once: the chief magistrates of almost all the cities 
were executed ; for, even where they were not invested 
m the pontifical offices, it was under their authority 
that Paganism had renewed its more imposing form, 
and sank with them into the common ruin. The arts 
by which Theotecnus of Antioch, the chief adviser of 
Maximin, had imposed upon the populace of that city 
by mysterious wonders, were detected and exposed to 
public contempt, and the author put to death. Tyre, 
which had reconunended itself to Maximin by the most 
violent hostility to the Christian name, was constrained 
to witness the reconstruction of the fallen 
the ohm«S^ church in far more than its original grandeur. 
Eusebius, afterwards the Bishop of C»sarea 
and the historian of the Church, pronounced an inau- 
gural discourse on its reconstruction. His description 
of the building is curious in itself, as the model of an 
Eastern church, and illustrates the power and opu- 
lence of the Christian party in a city which had taken 
the lead on the side of Paganism. Nor would the 
Christian orator venture greatiy to exaggerate the 
splendor of a building which stood in the midst ^ 
and provoked, as it were, a comparison with, temples 
of high antiquity and unquestioned magnificence. 

The Christian church was built on the old mte ; for, 
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though a more convenient and imposing space might 
have been found, the piety of the Christians clung 
with reverence to a spot consecrated by the most holy 
associations; and their pride, perhaps, was gratified 
in restoring to more than its former grandeur the 
edifice which had been destroyed by Pagan malice. 
The whole site was environed with a wall ; a lofty 
propyladon, which faced the rising sun, commanded 
the attention of the passing Pagan, who could not but 
contrast the present splendor with the recent solitude 
of the place; and afforded an imposing glimpse of 
the magnificence within. The intermediate space 
between the propylseon and the church was laid out 
in a cloister with four colonnades, enclosed with a 
palisade of wood. The centre square was open to the 
sun and air ; and two fountains sparkled in the midst, 
and reminded the worshipper, with their emblematic 
purity, of the necessity of sanctification. The luiini- 
tiate proceeded no farther than the cloister, but might 
behold at this modest distance the mysteries of the 
sanctuary. Several other vestibules, or propylsea, in- 
tervened between the cloister and the main building. 
The three gates of the church fronted the East, of 
which the central was the loftiest and most costly, 
"like a queen between her attendants." It was 
adorned with plates of brass and richly sculptured 
reliefs. Two colonnades, or aisles, ran along the main 
building, above which were windows, which lighted 
the edifice ; other buildings for the use of the ministers 
adjoined. Unfortunately, the pompous eloquence of 
Eusebius would not condescend to the vulgar details 
of measurements, and dwells only in vague terms of 
wonder at the spaciousness, the heaven-soaring lofti- 
ness, the splendor of the interior. The roof was of 
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beams from the cedars of Lebanon, the floor inlaid 
with marble. In the centre rose the altar, which had 
already obtained the name of the place of sacrifice; 
it was guarded from the approach of the profEuie by a 
trellis of the most slender and graceful workmanship. 
Lofly seats were prepared for the higher orders, and 
benches for those of lower rank were arranged with 
regularity throughout the building. Tyre, no doubt, 
did not stand fdone in this splendid restoration of 
her Christian worship; and Christianity, even before 
her final triumph under Constantino, before the resti- 
tution of her endowments and the munificent imperial 
gifts, possessed sufficient wealth at least to commence 
these costly undertakings. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Oonstantme. 

The reign of Gonstantine the Great forms one of the 
epochs in the history of the world. It is the ^^ogaotooa. 
era of the dissolution of the Roman empire ; ■*«**>»• 
the commencement, or rather consolidation, of a kind 
of Eastern despotism, with a new capital, a new 
patriciate, a now constitution, a new financial system, 
a new, though as yet imperfect, jurisprudence, and, 
finally, a new religion. Already, in the time change in the 
of Diocletian, Italy had simk into a province; •°*p*"- 
Rome, into one of the great cities of the empire. The 
declension of her importance had been gradual, but 
inevitable ; her supremacy had been shaken by that 
slow succession of changes which had imperceptibly 
raised the relative weight and dignity of other parts 
of the empire, and of the empire itself, as a whole, 
until she ceased to be the central point of the adminis- 
tration of public afiairs. Rome was no longer Deg„^tton 
the heart of the social system, from which ^'kq™*- 
emanated all the life and power which animated and 
regulated the vast and unwieldy body, and to which 
flowed in the wealth and the homage of the obedi- 
ent world. The admission of the whole empire to 
the rights of Roman citizenship by Caracalla had 
dissolved the commanding spell which centuries of 

[2461 , 
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glory and conquest had attached to the majesty of the 
Boman name. To be a Roman was no longer a 
privilege ; it gave no distinctive rights ; its exemptions 
were either taken away, or vulgarized by being made 
conunon to all except the servile order. The secret 
once betrayed that the imperial dignity might be 
conferred elsewhere than in the imperial city, lowered 
still more the pre-eminence of Rome. Prom that 
time, the seat of government was at the head of the 
army. If the emperor, proclaimed in Syria, in Ulyria, 
or in Britain, condescended, without much delay, to 
visit the ancient capital, the trembling senate had but 
to ratify the decree of the army, and the Roman peo- 
ple to welcome, with submissive acclamations, tiieir 
new master. 

Diocletian had consununated the degradation of 
Rome, by transferring the residence of the court to 
Nicomedia. He had commenced the work of recon- 
structing the empire upon a new basis. Some of his 
measures were vigorous, comprehensive, and tending 
to the strength and consolidation of the social edifice ; 
but he had introduced a principle of disxmion, more 
than powerful enough to counteract all the energy 
which he had infused into the executive government. 
His fatal policy of appointing co-ordinate sovereigns, 
two Augusti, with powers avowedly equal, and two 
Caesars, with authority nominally subordinate, but 
which in able hands would not long have brooked 
inferiority, had nearly dismembered the solid unity of 

the empire. As yet, the influence of the 
onpfrestm Roman name was commanding and awful; 

the provinces were accustomed to consider 
themselves as parts of one political confederacy ; the 
armies marched still under the same banners, were 
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united by discipline, and as yet by the unforgotten 
inheritance of victory from their all-subduing ancestors. 
In all parts of the world, every vestige of civil 
independence had long been effaced; centuries of 
servitude had destroyed every dangerous memorial 
of ancient dynasties or republican constitutions. 
Hence, therefore, the more moderate ambition of 
erecting an independent kingdom never occurred to 
any of the rival emperors ; or, if the separation had 
been attempted, if a man of ability had endeavored to 
partition off one great province, dependent upon its 
own resources, defended by its own legions, or by a 
well-organized force of auxiliary barbarians, the age 
was not yet ripe for such a daring innovation. The 
whole empire would have resented the secession of 
any member from the ancient confederacy, and turned 
its concentrated force against the recreant apostate 
from the majestic unity of imperial Rome. Yet, if 
this system had long prevaUed, the disorganizing must 
have finally triumphed over the associating principle : 
separate interests would have arisen; a gradual 
departure from the uniform order of administration 
must have taken place; a national character might 
have developed itself in different quarters; and the 
vast and harmonious edifice would have split asunder 
into distinct and insulated, and at length hostile, 
kingdoms. 

Nothing less than a sovereign whose comprehensive 
mind could discern the exigencies of this critical period, 
nothing less than a conqueror who rested on the strength 
of successive victories over his competitors for the 
supremacy, could have re-united, and in time, under 
one vigorous administration, the dissolving elements 
of the empire. 
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Such a conqueror was Oonstantine ; but, re-united, 
the empire imperiously demanded a complete civil 
re-organization. It was not the foundation of the new 
capital which wrought the change in the state of the 
empire : it was the state of the empire which required 
a new capital. The ancient system of government, 
emanating entirely from Rome, and preserving with 
sacred reverence the old republican forms, had lost its 
awe ; the world acknowledged the master wherever it 
felt the power. The possession of Rome added no 
great weight to the candidate for empire, while its 
pretensions embarrassed the ruling sovereign.^ The 
powerless senate, which still expected to ratify the 
imperial decrees; the patrician order, which had 
ceased to occupy the posts of honor and danger and 
distinction ; the turbulent populace, and the praetorian 
soldiery, who still presumed to assert their superiority 
over the legions who were bravely contesting the 
German or the Persian frontier; the forms, the in- 
trigues, the interests, the factions, of such a city, — 
would not be permitted by an emperor accustomed to 
rule with absolute dominion in Treves, in Milan, or in 
Nicomedia, to clog the free movements of his 

Newnobllitj. , 

administration. The dissolution of the prae- 
torian bands by Oonstantine, on his victory over 
Maxentius, though necessary to the peace, was fatal 
to the power, of Rome. It cut oflF one of her great 
though dearly purchased distinctions. Around the 
Asiatic or the Ulyrian or the Graulish court had 
gradually arisen a new nobility, if not hitherto di&- 

1 Galerius (if we are to trust the hostile author of the De Mort Persecnt) 
had never seen Rome before his invasion of Italy, and was unacquainted 
with its immense magnitude. Galerius, according to the same doubtAd au- 
thority, threatened, after his flight firom Italv, to change the name of the em- 
pire from Roman to Dadan. — c xxviL 
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tinguished by title, yet, by service or by favor, possess- 
iug the marked and acknowledged confidence of the 
emperor, and filling all offices of power and of dignity, 
— a nobility independent of patrician descent, or the 
tenure of property in Italy. Ability in the field or in 
the council, or even court intrigue, would triumph 
over the claims of hereditary descent; and all that 
remained was to decorate with title, and organize into 
a new aristocracy, those who already possessed the 
influence and the authority of rank. With emperors 
of provincial or barbarous descent naturally arose a 
race of military or civil servants, strangers to Roman 
blood and to the Roman name. The will of the 
sovereign became the fountain of honor. New regula- 
tions of finance, and a jurisprudence, though adhering 
closely to the forms and the practice of the old institu- 
tions, new in its spirit and in the scope of many of 
its provisions, embraced the whole empire in its 
comprehensive sphere. It was no longer Rome which 
legislated for the world, but the legislation which 
comprehended Rome among the cities subject to its 
authority. The laws were neither issued nor ratified, 
they were only submitted to, by Rome. 

The Roman religion sank with the Roman suprem- 
acy. The new empire welcomed the new state of the 
religion as its ally and associate in the gov- name, 
emment of the human mind. The empire lent its 
countenance, its sanction, at length its power, to 
Christianity. Christianity infused throughout the em- 
pire a secret principle of association, which, long after 
it had dissolved into separate and conflicting masses, 
held together, nevertheless, the loose and crumbling 
confederacy, and, at length, itself assuming the lost 
or abdicated sovereignty, compressed the whole into 
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one system under a spiritual dominion. The papal, 
after some interval of confusion and disorganization, 
succeeded the imperial autocracy over the European 
world. 

Of all historical problems, none has been discussed 
MotiTMfor ^^^ ^ stronger bias of opinion, of passion, 
^r!^o^- and of prejudice, according to the age, the 
■tantine. natiou, the creed, of the writer, than the con- 
version of Constantine, and the establishment of 
Christianity as the religion of the empire. Hypocrisy, 
policy, superstition, divine inspiration, have been in 
turn assigned as the sole or the predominant influence 
which, operating on the mind of the emperor, decided 
at once the religious destiny of the empire. But there 
is nothing improbable in supposing, that Constantine 
was actuated by concurrent, or even conflicting, mo- 
tives ; all of which united in enforcing the triumph 
of Christianity. There is nothing contradictory in the 
combination of the motives themselves, particularly 
if we consider them as operating with greater strength, 
or with successive paroxysms, as it were, of influence, 
during the different periods in the life of Constantine, 
on the soldier, the statesman, and the man. The 
soldier, at a perilous crisis, might appeal, without just 
notions of his nature, to the tutelary power of a deity 
to whom a considerable part of his subjects, and per- 
haps of his army, looked up with faith or with awe. 
The statesman may have seen the absolute necessity 
of basing his new constitution on religion ; he may 
have chosen Christianity as obviously possessing the 
strongest, and a still strengthening, hold upon the 
minds of his people. He might appreciate, with pro- 
found political sagacity, the moral influence of Chrifh 
tianiiy, as well as its tendency to enforce peaceful, if 
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not passive, obedience to civil government. At a later 
period, particularly if the circumstances of his life 
threw him more into connection with the Christian 
priesthood, he might gradually adopt as a religion that 
which had commanded his admiration as a political 
influence. He might embrace, with ardent attach- 
ment, yet, after all, by no means with distinct appre- 
hension, or implicit obedience to all its ordinances, 
that faith which alone seemed to survive amid the 
wreck of all other religious systems. 

A rapid but comprehensive survey of the state of 
Christianity at this momentous period will explain the 
position in which it stood in relation to the civil gov- 
ernment, to the general population of the empire, and 
to the ancient religion ; and throw a clear and steady 
light upon the manner in which it obtained its political 
as well as its spiritual dominion over the Boman 
world. 

The third century of Christianity had been prolific 
in religious revolutions. In the East, the K»nraxot 
silent progress of the Gtospel had been sud- i«m. 
denly arrested; Christianity had been thrown back 
with irresistible violence on the Boman territory. An 
ancient religion, connected with the great political 
changes in the sovereignty of the Persian kingdom, 
revived in all the vigor and enthusiasm of a new creed : 
it was received as the associate and main support of 
the state. A hierarchy, numerous, powerful, and 
opulent, with all the \mion and stability of a hereditary 
caste, strengthened by large landed possessions, was 
re-invested with an authority almost co-ordinate with 
that of the sovereign. The restoration of Zoroastri- 
anism, as the established and influential religion of 
Persia, is perhaps the only instance of the vigorous 
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revival of a Pagan religion.^ Of the native religion 
of the Parthians, little, if any thing, is known. They 
were a Scythian race, who overran and formed a ruling 
aristocracy over the remains of the older Persian and 
the more modem Grecian civilization. The Scythian 
or Tartar or Turcoman tribes, who have perpetually, 
from China westward, invaded and subdued the more 
polished nations, have never attempted to force their 
rude and shapeless deities, their more vulgar Shaman- 
ism, or even the Buddhism which in its simpler form 
has prevailed among them to a great extent, on the 
nations over which they have ruled. The ancient 
Magian priesthood remained, if with diminished power, 
in great numbers, and not without extensive posses- 
sions in the eastern provinces of the Parthian empire. 
The temples raised by the Greek successors of Alex- 
ander, whether to Grecian deities, or blended with the 
Tsabaism or the Nature-worship of Babylonia or. Syria, 
continued to possess their imdiminished honors, with 
their ample endowments and their sacerdotal colleges. 
Some vestiges of the deification of the kings of the line 
of Arsaces seem to be discerned, but with doubtful cer- 
tainty. 

The earliest legendary history of Christianity assigns 
Parthia as the scene of apostolic labors: it was the 
province of St. Thomas. But in the intermediate 
region, the great Babylonian province, there is the 
strongest evidence that Gliristianity had made an 

1 The materials for this view of the restoration of the Persian religion are 
chiefly derived from the following sources: Hyde, De Religione Persarom; 
Anquetil da Perron; Zendavesta, 8 vols.; the German translation of Du Per- 
ron, by Kleuker, with veiy valuable volumes of appendix (Anhang); De 
Guigniaut's Translation of Greuzer*s Symbolik; Malcolm's History of Per- 
tia; Heeren, Ideen.. 

Some of these sources were not open to Gibbon when he compoied hia 
brilliant chapter on this subject 
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early, a rapid, and a successful progress. It was the 
residence, at least for a certain period, of the apostle 
St. Peter .^ With what success it conducted its contest 
with Judaism, it is impossible to conjecture ; for Juda- 
ism, which, after the second rebellion in the reign of 
Hadrian, maintained but a permissive and precarious 
existence in Palestine, flourished in the Babylonian 
province with something of a national and independent 
character. The Resch-Glutha, or Prince of the Cap- 
tivity, far surpassed in the splendor of his court the 
Patriarch of Tiberias ; and the activity of their schools 
of learning in Nahardea, in Sura, and in Pumbeditha, 
is attested by the vast compilation of the Babylonian 
Talmud.2 Nor does the Christianity of this region 
appear to have suffered from the persecuting spirit 
of the Magian hierarchy during the earlier conflicts 
for the Mesopotamian provinces between the arms of 
Eome and Persia. Though one bishop ruled the 
united communities of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, the 
numbers of Christians in the rest of the province were 
probably far from inconsiderable. 

It was in the ancient dominions of Darius and of 
Xerxes that the old religion of Zoroaster re- 
assumed its power and authority. No sooner of Penun 

^ •' monarchy 

had Ardeschir Babhegan (the Artaxerxes of 5j[^2J~"' 



the Greeks) destroyed the last remains of the or tiwwu- 
foreign Parthian dynasty, and re-organized SStol^ 
the dominion of the native Persian kings, 
from the borders of Charismia to the Tigris (the Per- 
sian writers assert to the Euphrates),^ than he hastened 
to environ his throne with the Magian hierarchy, and to 
re-establish the sacerdotal order in all its former dig* 

1 Compare note to toL i. p. 72. > See Hist of the Jews, ii. 486, &c. 
s fiCalcolm'8 Histozy of Persia, I 72. 
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nily. But an ancient religion, which has sunk into 
obscurity, will not regain its full influence over the 
popular mind, unless re-invested with divine authority : 
intercourse with heaven must be renewed ; the sanc- 
tion and ratification of the deity must be public and 
acknowledged. Wonder and miracle are as necessary 
to the revival of an old, as to the establishment of a 
new religion. In the records of the Zoroastrian faith, 
which are preserved in the ancient language of the 
Zend, may be traced many singular provisions which 
bear the mark of great antiquity, and show the transi- 
tion from a pastoral to an agricultural life.^ The 
cultivation of the soil ; the propagation of fruit-trees, 
nowhere so luxuriant and various as in the districts 
which probably gave birth to the great religious legis- 
lator of the East, Balk, and the country of the modem 
Afghans; and the destruction of noxious animals, — 
are among the primary obligations enfoirced on the 
followers of Zoroaster. A grateful people might look 
back with the deepest veneration on the author of a 
religious code so wisely beneficent ; the tenth of the 
produce would be no disproportionate ofiering to the 
priesthood of a religion which had thus turned civili- 
zation into a duty, and given a divine sanction to the 
first principles of human wealth and happiness. But 
a new impulse was necessary to a people which had 
long passed this state of transition, and were only 
re-assuming the possessions of their ancestors, and 
reconstructing their famous monarchy. Zoroastriaur 
ism, like all other religions, had split into numerous 
sects; and an authoritative exposition of the Living 
Word of Zoroaster could alone restore its power and 

1 Gompare Hetten, Ideen, and Bhode, Die Heflig« Sage dea ZendTolks. 
Bst aee thron^oat the work of Dr. Hang, died In Cha^ L 
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its harmony to the re-established Magianism of the 
reahn of Ardeschir. Erdiviraph was the ywonof 
Magian, designated, by his blameless inno- "rdiviimph. 
cence from his mother's womb, to renew the intercourse 
with the Divinity, and to unfold, on the authority of 
inspiration, the secrets of heaven and hell. Forty 
(according to one account, eighty thousand) of the 
Magian priesthood, the Archimage, who resided in 
Bactria, the Desters and the Mobeds, had assembled 
to witness and sanction the important ceremony. 
They were successively reduced to 40,000, to 4,000, 
to 400, to 40, to 7 : the acknowledged merit of Erdivi- 
raph gave him the pre-eminence among the seven.^ 
Having passed through the strictest ablutions, and 
drunk a powerful opiate, he was covered with a white 
linen, and laid to sleep. Watched by seven of the 
nobles, including the king, he slept for seven days and 
nights; and, on his re-awakening, the whole nation 
listened with believing wonder to his exposition of the 
faith of Oromazd, which was carefully written down 
by an attendant scribe, for the benefit of posterity .^ 

A hierarchy which suddenly regains its power after 
centuries of obscurity, perhaps of oppression, ^ 
will not be scrupulous as to the means of oftheutdtt 

, , . hierarehj. 

giving strength and permanence to its do- 
minion. With Ardeschir, the restoration of the Peiv 
sian people to their rank among the nations of the 
earth, by the re-infusion of a national spirit, was 
the noble object of ambition ; the re-establishment of 

^ An these nombers, it should be observed, are multiples of 40, the indefl« 
nite number throughout the East (See Bredow^s Dissertation, annexed to 
the new edition of S3moeIlnB; Byzaat, Hist Bonn.) The recusants of Z<h 
roastrianism (vicL if^) som in like nauiBer reduced to seven, the sacred 
■onber with tb» Zoveastrian, as with the religion cf the Old Testament 

• Hydf (from Persian aothoiitiesX Do Relig. Peis. p. 278, el seqf. 
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a national religion, as the strongest and most enduring 
bond of union, was an essential part of his great 
scheme : but a national religion, thus associated with 
the civil polity, is necessarily exclusiye, and impatient 
of the rivalry of other creeds. Intolerance lies in the 
very nature of a religion which, dividing the whole 
world into the realm of two conflicting principles, 
raises one part of mankind into a privileged order, as 
followers of the Gtood principle, and condemns the 
other half as the irreclaimable slaves of the Evil One. 
The national worship is identified with that of 
Oromazd; and the kingdom of Oromazd must be 
purified firom the intrusion of the followers of Ahriman. 
The foreign relations, so to speak, of the Persian 
monarchy, according to their old poetical history, are 
strongly colored by their deep-rooted religious opin- 
ions. Their implacable enemies, the pastoral Tartar 
or Turcoman tribes, inhabit the realm of darkness, and 
at times invade and desolate the kingdom of light, till 
some mighty monarch, Kaiomers, or some redoubtable 
hero, Rustan, re-asserts his msgesty, and revenges the 
losses, of the kingdom of Oromazd. Iran and Turan 
are the representatives of the two conflicting worlds 
of light and darkness. In the same spirit, to expel, to 
persecute, the followers of other religions, was to expel, 
to trample on, the followers of Ahriman. This edict of 
Ardeschir closed all the temples but those of the fire- 
worshippers: only eighty thousand followers of Ahri- 
man, including the worshippers of foreign religions and 
the less orthodox believers in Zoroastrianism, remained 
to infect the purified region of Oromazd.^ Of the loss 

1 CKbbon, in his chapter on the restoration of the Persian monarchy and 
religion, has said that in this conflict **the sword of Aristotle (sooh was tha 
name giren bj the Orientals to the Polytheism and philosophy of the Qreeks) 
was easily broken." I suspect this ezpcessioD to be an anadironism; it it 
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sustained bj Christianity during this conflict, in the 
proper dominions of Persia, and the number Deitractioa 
01 churches which shared the fate of the Par- itj in Penkt. 
thian and Grecian temples, there is no record. The 
persecutions by the followers of Zoroaster are to be 
traced, at a later period, only in Armenia and in the 
Babylonian province ; but Persia, from this time until 
the fiercer persecutions of their own brethren forced the 
Nestorian Christians to overleap every obstacle, pre- 
sented a stem and insuperable barrier to the progress 
of Christianity.^ It cut oflf all connection with the 
Christian communities (if communities there were) in 
the remoter East.^ 

Ardeschir bequeathed to his royal descendants the 
solemn charge of maintaining the indissoluble c^^nn^tjon 
union of the Magian religion mth the state: ^^^^"^ 
" Never forget that, as a king, you are at once ^*~»"*»J^- 
the protector of religion and of your country. Consider 
the altar and the throne as inseparable: they must 
always sustain each other. A sovereign without 
religion is a tyrant ; and a people who have none, may 
be deemed the most monstrous of societies. Religion 
may exist without a state, but a state cannot exist 
without religion: it is by holy laws that a political 
association can alone be bound. You should be to 

dearly poet-Hohamraedan and ftom a Mohammedan andior. Gibbon baa 
Ukewifo quoted authorities fbr the pev9ecntion of Artazene^ which reli^ to 
thoee of his descendants. 

1 Sozomen, indeed, asserts that Christianity was first introduced into the 
Persian dominions at a later period, from their intercourse with Osroene and 
Armenia. But it is very improbable that the active seal of the Christians in 
the first ages of the religion should not have taken advantage of the mild and 
tolerant government of the Parthian kings. " Parthians and Elamites," t.«. 
Jews inhabiting those countries, are mentioned as among the converts on t|ie 
day of Pentecost. — Sozomen, ii. 8. 

S The date of the earliest Christian communities in Indi^ is JndidoQsly 
discussed in Bohlen, Das alte Indien, i. 860 to the ^od. 
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your people an example of piety and virtue, but with- 
out pride or ostentation."^ The kings of the race of 
Sassan accepted and fulfilled the sacred trust; the 
Magian hierarchy encircled and supported the kingly 
power of Persia. They formed the great council of 
the state. Foreign religions, if tolerated, were watched 
with jealous severity. Magianism was established at 
the point of the sword in those parts of Armenia which 
were subjugated by the Persian kings. When Mesopo- 
tamia was included within the pale of the Persian 
dominions, the Jews were at times exposed to the 
severest oppressions ; the burial of the dead was pecu- 
liarly oflFensive to the usages of the fire-worshippers. 
Mani was alike rejected and persecuted by the Christian 
and the Magian priesthood ; and the barbarous execu- 
tion of the Christian bishops, who ruled over the 
Babylonian sees, demanded at a later period the inter- 
ference of Constantine.2 

But, while Persia thus fiercely repelled Christianity 
Anneniathe from its frontier, upon that frontier arose a 

first OluiBtian ^. . , « * . ^i /» 

kingdom. Christian state.^ Armenia was the first coim- 
try which embraced Christianity as the religion of the 
king, the nobles, and the people. During the early 
ages of the empire, Armenia had been an object of 
open contention or of political intrigue between the 
conflicting powers of Parthia and Rome. The adoption 
of Christianity as the religion of the state, while it 
united the interests of the kingdom, by a closer bond, 
with the Christian empire of Rome (for it anticipated 

1 Maloo1m*8 Hist of Persia, L 74, from FerdusL 

s Sozomen, ii. 9, 10. Compare, on these persecutioiis of the Christiana, 
Klenker, Anhang sum Zendavesta, p. 292 et <e;., -with Assemanni, Act 
Martyr. Or. et Oocid. Bonus, 1748. 

• St Martin, M^moires sor TArm^nie, L 406, 406, &c Notes to Le Bean, 
ffiit dea Empereors, L 76. 
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the honor of being the first Christian state by only a 
few years), added, to its perilous situation on the 
borders of the two empires, a new cause for the impla- 
cable hostility of Persia. Every successful invasion, 
and every subtle negotiation to establish the Persian 
predominance in Armenia, was marked by the most 
relentless and sanguinary persecutions, which were 
endured with the combined dignity of Christian and 
patriotic heroism by the afflicted people. The Vartobed, 
ior Patriarch, was always the first victim of Persian 
conquest, the first leader to raise the fallen standard 
of independence. 

The Armenian histories, written, almost without 
exception, by the priesthood, in order to do honor 
to their native country by its early i^eception of 
Christianity, have included the Syrian kingdom of 
Edessa within its borders, and assigned a place to 
the celebratjBd Abgar in the line of their kings. 
The personal correspondence of Abgar with the Divine 
Author of Christianity is, of course, incorporated in 
this early legend. But though, no doubt, Christianity 
had made considerable progress, at the conunence- 
ment of the third century, the government of Armenia 
was still sternly and irreconcilably Pagan. Khos- 
rov I. imitated the cruel and impious Pha- 

A.D. 214 

raoh. He compelled the Christians, for a 

scanty stipend, to labor on the public works. Many 

obtained the glorious crown of martyrdom.^ 

Gregory the Illuminator was the Apostle of Armenia. 
The birth of Gregory was darkly connected Q^^goiythe 
with the murder of the reigning king, the i""»»°»*«- 
almost total extirpation of the royal race, and the 
subjugation of his country to a foreign yoke. He was 

1 Father Chamich, Histoiy of Aimenia, i. 168 t»nilttiMl bj AtcUU. 
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the son of Anah, the assassin of his sovereign. The 
murder of KhosroT, the valiant and powerful Bang 
of Armenia, is attributed to the jealous ambition of 
Ardeschir, the first King of Persia.^ Anah, of a noble 
Armenian race, was bribed, bj the promise of vast 
wealth and the second place in the empire, to conspire 
against the life of Khosrov. Pretending to take refuge 
in the Armenian dominions from the persecution of 
King Ardeschir, he was hospitably received in the city 
of Yalarahapat. He struck the king to the heart, and 
MoMeiof fl^d. The Armenian soldiery, in their fury, 
^**~^' pursued the assassin, who was drowned, dur- 
ing his flight, in the river Araxes. The vengeance 
of the soldiers wreaked itself upon his innocent 
£Bunily:^ the infant Gregory alone was saved by a 
Christian nurse, who took refuge in Csasarea. There 
the future apostb was baptized, and (thus runs the 
legend) by divine revelation received the name of 
Gregory. Ardeschir reaped all the advantage of 
the treachery of Anah, and Armenia sank into a 
Persian province. The conqueror consummated the 
crime of his base instrument; the whole family of 
Khosrov was put to death, except Tiridates, who 
fled to the Roman dominions, and one sister, Khosrov- 
edught, who was afterwards instrumental in the intro- 
duction of Christianity into the kingdom. Tiridates 
served with distinction in the Roman armies of 
Diocletian, and seized the favorable opportunity of recon- 
quering his hereditary throne. The re-establishment 
of Armenia as a friendly power was an important event 
in the Eastern policy of Rome; the simultaneous 

1 Moms Choren. 64, 71; Chamich, Hist Ann^n. L 164, and other authori' 
tkt. St Martin, M^moires snr P Arm^nie, L 808, &c 

s Aoc«iding to St Martin, two children of Anah were sayed. 
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conversion of the empire and its Eastern ally to the 
new religion strengthened the bonds of union by a 
common religious interest. 

Gregory re-entered his native country in the train 
of the victorious Tiridates. But Tiridates TWdatii, 
was a bigoted adherent to the ancient reli- Aimenia. 
gion of his coimtry. This religion appears to have 
been a mingled form of corrupt Zoroastrianism and 
Grecian, or rather Oriental, Nature-worship, with some 
rites of Scythian origin. Their chief deity was Ara- 
mazd, the Ormuzd of the Magian system; but their 
temples were crowded with statues, and their altars 
reeked with animal sacrifices, — usages revolting to 
the purer Magianism of Persia.^ The Babylonian 
impersonation of the female principle of generation, 
Anaitis or Anahid, was one of their most celebrated 
divinities; and at the funeral of their great Bang 
Artaces many persons had immolated themselves, after 
the Scythian or G^tic custom, upon his body. 

It was in the temple of Anaitis, in the province of 
Ekelias, that Tiridates oflered the sacrifice of thanks- 
giving for his restoration to his hereditary throne. 
He commanded Gregory to assist in the idolatrous 
worship. The Christian resolutely refused, pcj^^tion 
and endtired, according to the Armenian ^^^^^y. 
history, twelve diflerent kinds of torture. It was dis- 
closed to the exasperated monarch, that the apostate 
from the national religion was son to the assassin of 
his father. Gregory was plunged into a deep dun- 
geon, where he languished for fourteen years, sup 
ported by the faithful charity of a Christian female. 
At the close of the fourteen years, a pestilence, attrib- 
uted by the Christian party to the divine vengeance, 

1 Ohuaich, L 146 
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wasted the kingdom of Armenia. The virgin sister 
of Tiridates, Khosrovedught (the daughter of KhoB- 
rov), had embraced the faith of the Gospel. B7 
divine revelation (thus speaks the piety of the priestly 
historians), she advised the immediate release of Greg- 
ory. What Heaven had commanded, Heaven had 
approved by wonders. The king himself, afflicted by 
the malady, was healed by the Christian missionary. 
conTerrion Th® pcstilcnce coascd. The king, the nobles, 
of the king. ^Yie people, almost simultaneously submitted 
to baptism. Armenia became at once a Christian 
kingdom. Gregory took the highest rank, as arch- 
bishop of the kingdom. Priests were invited fix)m 
Greece and Syria ; four hundred bishops were conse- 
crated ; churches and religious houses arose in every 
quarter; the Christian festivals and days of "religious 
observance were established by law. 

But the severe truth of history must make the mel- 
ancholy acknowledgment that the Gospel did not finally 
triumph without a fierce and sanguinary strife. The 
province of Dara, the sacred region of the Armenians, 
crowded with their national temples, made a stern and 
Penecutioii determined resistance. The priests fought 
cJrisdaiw. for their altars with desperate courage, and 
it was only with the sword that churches could be 
planted in that irreclaimable district.^ In the war 
waged by Maximin against Tiridates, in which the 
ultimate aim of the Boman emperor, according to 

1 In the yery curious extract from the contemporuy Armenian historian 
Zenob, there is an accomit of this civil war. The following inscription com- 
memorated the decisive battle: — 

Th« first battle in which men bravelj fbnght. 

The leader of the armies wis Argaa, the chief of the Priesthood, 
Who lies heie in his grave, and with him 1088 men. 
And this hattle we fooght for the Godhead of Kisine and for Ohrlsl. 

See ZeitBchrift ftlr die Kunde des Morgenlandes, voL i 258, 878, et $€jg. 
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Chap. I. BfANICHEISM. 

Eusebius, was the suppression of Cliristianity, he may 
have been invited and encouraged by the rebellious 
Paganism of the subjects of Tiridates. 

Towards the close of the third century, while the 
religion of the East was underffOins: these 
Signal revolutions, and the antagonistic creeds 
of Magianism and Christianity were growing up into 
powerful and hostile systems, and assuming an impor- 
tant influence on the political aflairs of ABia ; while 
the East and the West thus began that strife of cen- 
turies which subsequently continued in a more fierce 
and implacable form in the conflict between Christian- 
ity and Mohammedanism, — a bold and ambi- 
tious adventurer in the career of religious 
change ^ attempted to unite the conflicting elements ; to 
reconcile the hostile genius of the East and of the West ; 
to fuse together, in one comprehensive scheme, Chris- 
tianity, Zoroastrianism, and apparently the Buddh- 
ism of India. It is singular to trace the doctrines 
of the most opposite systems and of remote regions 
assembled together and harmonized in the vast eclec- 
ticism of Mani.2 From his native Persia he ^ ^ 
derived his Dualism, his antagonistic worlds ^^^^^ 
of light and darkness ; and from Magianism, 



1 Besides the original authorities, I have consulted, for Mani and his doc- 
trines, Beausobre, Hist da Manich^isme ; D'Herbelot, art "Mani;** Lard- 
ncr, Credibility of Gospel History; Mosheim, De Reb. Christ ante Const 
Magnum; Matter, Hist da Gnosticime, iL 851. I had only seen Baur's 
able Manichaische Religious system after this chapter was written. I had 
anticipated* though not followed out so closely, the relationship to Buddhism, 
much of which, however, is evidently the common groundwork of all Ori- 
entalism. 

^ Augustine, in various passages, but most fully in what is given as an 
extract from the book of the Foundation, De Nat Boni, p. 515. Compare 
Beausobre, vol. ii. 886, who seems to consider it an abstract from some forged 
or spurious work. Probably much of Mani*s system was allegorical ; but how 
much, his disciples probably did not, and his adversaries would not, know. ' 
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264 SOURCES OF MANI»S DOCTRINES. Book ILL 

likewise, his contempt of outward temple and splen- 
did ceremonial. Prom Gnosticism, or rather from 
universal Orientalism, he drew the inseparable admix- 
ture of physical and moral notions, the eternal hostil- 
ity between Mind and Matter, the rejection of Judaism, 
and the identification of the God of the Old Testament 
with the Evil Spirit, the distinction between Jesus and 
the Clirist, with the Docetism, or the unreal death 
of the incorporeal Christ. From Cabalism, through 
Gnosticism, came the primal man, the Adam Offidmon 
of that system, and (if it be a genuine part of this 
system) the assumption of beautiful human forms, 
those of graceful boys and attractive virgins, by the 
powers of light, and their union with the male and 
female spirits of darkness. Prom India he took the 
Emanation theory (all light was a part of the Deity, 
and in one sense the soul of the world), the metemp- 
sychosis, the triple division of human souls (the one 
the pure, which re-ascended at once, and was re-united 
to the primal light ; the second the semi-pure, which, 
having passed through a purgatorial process, returned 
to earth, to pass through a second ordeal of life ; the 
third, of obstinate and irreclaimable evil) : from India, 
perhaps, came his Homophorus, as the Greeks called 
it, his Atlas, who supported the earth upon his shoul- 
ders, and his Splenditenens, the circumambient air. 
Prom Ohaldea he borrowed the power of astral influ- 
ences ; and he approximated to the solar worship of 
expiring Paganism: Christ, the Mediator, like the 

See also the most curious passage about the Manichean metempsycboeis, in 
the statement of Tyrbo, in the Dispntatio Archelai et Manetis, apud Booth, 
Reliquife SacrSf vol. ir. 

The most singular fact is that these obstinate idolaters were of Indian da* 
■cent, and were distinguislied by long hahr. 
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Chap.L their relation to CHRISTIANITY. 266 

Mithra of his countryman, had his dwelling in the 
siin.^ 

Prom his native country Mani derived the simple 
diet of fruits and herbs ; from the Buddhism of India, 
his respect for animal life, which was to be slain 
neither for food nor for sacrifice ; ^ from all the anti* 
materialist sects or religions, the abhorrence of every 
sensual indulgence, even the bath as well as the ban- 
quet ; the proscription, or, at least, the disparagement 
of marriage. And the whole of these foreign and 
extraneous tenets, his creative imagination blended 
with his own form of Christianity ; for so completely 
are they mingled, that it is difficult to decide whether 
Christianity or Magianism formed the groundwork of 
Mani's system. From Christianity he derived not, 
perhaps, a strictly Nicene, but more than an Arian, 
Trinity. His own system was the completion of the 
imperfect revelation of the Gospel. He was a man 
invested with a divine mission, — the Paraclete (for 
Maui appears to have distinguished between the Para- 
clete and the Holy Spirit), who was to consummate the 
great work auspiciously commenced, yet unfulfilled, 
by the mission of Jesus.^ Mani had twelve apostles. 

1 D'Hcrbelot, voc " Mani." 

3 Ibid. Augustine raji that they wept when they plucked vegetables for 
food ; for in them also there was a certain portion of life, which, according to 
Mani, was a part of the Deity. ** Dicitis enim dolorem sentire fiructum, cum de 
arbore carpitur, sentire dum conciditur, cum teritur, cum coquitur, cum man- 
ditur. Cujus, porro dementiie est, pios se rideri velle, quod ab animal! urn 
interfectione se temperent, cum omnes suas escas easdem animas habere dl- 
cunt, quibus ut putant, viventibus, tanta vulnera et manibus et dentibus 
ingerant."^Augustin. contra Faust, lib. vL p. 206, 206. This is pure 
Buddhism. 

8 Lardner, following Beausobre, considers the account of Mani's predeces- 
Bors, Scythianus and Terebinthus, or Buddha, idle fictions. The virgin birth 
assigned to Buddha, which appears to harmonize with the great Indian My- 
thos of the origin of Buddhism, might warrant a conjecture that this is an 
Oriental tradition of the Indian origin of some of Mani's doctrines, dictated 
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His Ertang, or Gospel, was intended to supersede the 
four Christian Evangelists, whose works, though val- 
uable, he averred had been interpolated with many 
Jewish fables. The Acts, Mani altogether rejected, 
as announcing the descent of the Paraclete on the 
apostles.^ On the writings of St. Paul he pro- 
nounced a more favorable sentence. But his Ertang, 
it is said, was not merely the work of a prophet, but 
of a painter ; for, among his various accomplishments, 
ffia paint- Maul cxcellcd in that art. It was richly 
^^- illustrated by pictures, which commanded 
the wonder of the age ; while his followers, in devout 
admiration, studied the tenets of their master in the 
splendid images, as well as in the sublime language, 
of the Marvellous Book. K this be true ; since the 
speculative character of Mani's chief tenets, their 
theogonical, if it may be so said, extramundane char- 
acter, lay beyond the proper province of the painter 
(the imitation of existing beings, and that idealism 
which, though elevating its objects to an unreal dig- 
nity or beauty, is nevertheless faitliful to the truth of 
nature), — this imagery, with which his book was 
illuminated, was probably a rich system of Oriental 
symbolism, which may have been transmuted by the 
blind zeal of his followers or the misapprehension of 
his adversaries, into some of his more fanciful tenets. 
The religion of Persia was fertile in these emblematic 
figures, if not their native source; and in the gor- 
geous illuminated manuscripts of the East, often full 
of allegorical devices, we may discover, perhaps, the 
antitypes of the Ertang of Mani.* 

by Greek ignorance. I now find this conjecture followed out and iUtistrated 
with copious learning by Baor. 

^ Lardner (v. ll, 183) suggests other reasons for the r^ection of the 
Acts. 

^ It appears, I think, from Augustine, that all the splendid images of ih« 
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Chap. L LIFE OF MANL 267 

Man! (I blond together and harmonize as far as 
possible the conflicting accounts of the Greeks and 
Asiatics) was of Persian birth,^ of the sacred race of 
the Magi. He wore the dress of a Persian 
of distinction, the lofby Babylonian sandals, 
the mantle of azure blue, the parti-colored trousers ; 
and he bore the ebony staff in his hand.^ He was 
a proficient in the learning of his age and country, a 
mathematician, and had made a globe ; he was deeply 
skilled, as appears from his system, in the theogonical 
mysteries of the East, and so* well versed in the 
Christian Scriptures that he was said to have been, 
and indeed he may at one time have been, a Christian 
priest, in the province of Ahoriaz that bordered on 
Babylonia.^ He began to propagate his doctrines 
during the reign of Shah-poor ; but the son of Ardes- 
chir would endure no invasion upon the established 
Magianism.* Mani fled from the wrath of his sover- 
eign into Turkesthan; from thence he is said to 
have visited India, and even China.^ In Turkesthan 
he withdrew himself from the society of men, like 

sceptred king crowned with flowers, the Splenditenens and the Homophonu, 
were allegorically interpreted. ** Si non sunt lenigmata rationis, phantasmata 
sunt cogitationis, aut vecordia fiiroris. Si vero eenigmata esse dicontur." — 
Contra Faust xv. p. 277. The extract fix>m the "amatory song" (Contra 
Faust, xv. 6), with the twelve ages (the great cycle of twelve thousand years) 
singing and casting flowers upon the everlasting sceptred king, the twelve 
gods (the signs of the zodiac), and the hosts of angels, is evidently the poetiy, 
not the theology, of the system. 

1 His birth is assigned by the Chronicle of Edessa to the year 289. — Beau- 
sobre, i. 

2 Beausobre, who is inclined to admit the genuineness of this description, 
In the Acts of Archelaus, has taken pains to show that there was nothing 
differing fronuthe ordinary Persian dress. — Vol. i. p. 97, &c. 

> In the Acts of Archelaus, he is called a barbarous Persian, who nndMV 
stood no Greek, but disputed in Syriao. — c 86. 
« Malcohn, i. 79. 
B Abulpharag, Dynast p. 82. See Lardner, p. 167. 
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268 ANTAGONISTIC DUALISM. Boom m. 

Mohammed in the cave of Hira,^ into a (^tto, 
through which flowed a fountain of water, and in 
which provision for a year had been secretly stored. 
His followers believed that he had ascended into 
heaven, to commime with the Deity. At the end of 
the year, he re-appeared, and displayed his Ertang, 
embellished with its paintings, as the divine revela- 
tion.* 

In the theory of Maui, the one Supreme, who 
hovered in inaccessible and uninfluential distance over 
the whole of the Gnostic systems, the Brahm of the 
Indians, and the more vague and abstract Zeruane 
Akerene of Zoroastrianism, holds no place. The 
groundwork of his system is an original and irrecon- 
cilable Dualism.^ The two antagonistic worlds of 
light and darkness, of spirit and matter, existed from 
eternity, separate, unmingled, unapproaching, ignorant 
of each other's existence.* The kingdom of light was 

1 Lardner considers this storj of the care a later invention borrowed from 
Mohammed. The relation of this circumstance by Mohammedan authors 
leads me to the opposite conclusion. They would rather have avoided than 
invented points of similitude between their prophet and " the impious Sad- 
ducee," as he is called in the Koran. But see Baur's very ingenious and 
probable theory, which resolves it into a myth, and connects it with the 
Mithraic and still eariier astronomical or religious legends. 

2 Beausobre (i. 191, 192) would find the Cascar at which, according to the 
extant but much-contested report, the memorable conftrenoe between Arche* 
laus and Mani was held, at Cashgar in Turkesthan. But, independent of the 
improbability of a Christian bishop settled in Turkesthan, the whole history 
is Aill of difficulties, and nothing is less likely than that the report of such a 
confarence should reach the Greek or Syrian Christians through the hostile 
territory of Persia. 

' Epiphanius gives these words as the commencement of Manias work (in 
twenty-two books) on the Mysteries: *Hv 6edc xal ^^^ ^ xai OKorec, 
ieyadi^ kqI xaxdv, roic itdatv uxpiJC hnvria, 6g #card faf6kp hrucoivovp 
{^attpov ^lipif), — Epiphan., Htsnt IxvL 14. 

^ " Hm quidem in exordio ftienmt dusB substantiiB a sese diverssB. £t Ic- 
minis quidem imperium tenebat Deus Pater, in 8U& sanct& stirpe perpetuus, 
in virtute magnificus, natui& ipsA vems, otemitate propriA semper ezsultans, 
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Chap. I. THE ARCHETYPAL ADAM. 269 

held by QoA the Father, who "rejoiced in his own 
proper eternity, and comprehended in himself wisdom 
and vitality : " his most glorious kingdom was founded 
in a light and blessed region, which could not be 
moved nor shaken. On one side of his most illustri- 
ous and holy territory was the land of darkness, of 
vast depth and extent, inhabited by fiery bodies, and 
pestiferous races of beings.^ CivU dissensions agi- 
tated the world of darkness ; the defeated faction fled 
to the heights or to the extreme verge of their world.^ 
They beheld with amazement and with envy the beau- 
tiful and peaceful regions of light.^ They determined 
to invade the delightful realm ; and the primal man, 
the archetypal Adam, was formed to defend the bor- 
ders against this irruption of the hostile powers. He 
was armed with his five elements, opposed to those 
which formed the realm of darkness. The primal 
man was in danger of discomfiture in the long and 
fearful strife, had not Oromazd, the great power of 
the world of light, sent the living spirit to his assist- 

oontineiis apud se sapienUmn et seDsus vitales. . . . lu ftatem ftmdata sont 
ejusdem splendidisaima regna saper laddam et beatam terrain, at a nallo 
nnqiiaiii aut moveii aat concuti poesint." — Apud August contra Ep. Ma- 
nich. e. 18, n. 16. 

1 The realm of darknew waa divided into fire distinct circles, which may 
remind ns of Dante^s hell: 1. Of infinite darkness, perpetoallj emanating, 
and of inconceivable stench. 2. Beyond these, that of muddy and turbid 
waters, with their inhabitants; and, 8. within, that of fierce and boisterous 
winds, with their prince and their parents. 4. A fieiy but corruptible region 
(the region of destroying fire), with its leaders and nations. 6. In like man- 
ner, further within, a place ftill of smoke aud thick gloom, in which dwelt 
the dreadful sovereign of the whole, with innumerable princes around him, 
of whom he was the soul and the source. — Ep. Fundament ap. Augustin. 
oont Manich. c 14, n. 19. 

^ The world of darkness, according to one statement, cleft the world of 
light like a wedge (Augustin. contr. Faust iv. 2; according to another (Titus 
Bofltrensis, i. 7), it occupied the southern quarter of the umverse. This, as 
Banr observes, is Zoroastrianism. — Bundehesch, part iii. p. 62. 

s Theodoret, Hsret Fab. i. 26. 
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270 EVE AN INFERIOR CREATION. Book ffl. 

ance.^ The powers of darkness retreated ; but they 
bore away some particles of the divine light, and the 
extrication of tliese particles (portions of the Deity, 
according to the subtile materialism of the system) 
is the object of the long and almost interminable strife 
of the two principles. Thus, part of the Divinity was 
interfused through the whole of matter; light was, 
throughout all visible existence, commingled with 
darkness.^ Mankind was the creation or the offspring 
of the great principle of darkness, after this stolen 
and ethereal light had become incorporated with his 
dark and material being. Man was formed in the 
image of the primal Adam ; his nature was threefold, 
or perhaps dualistic; the body, the concupiscent or 
sensual soul (which may have been the influence of 
the body on the soul), and the pure, celestial, and 
intellectual spirit. Eve was of inferior, of darker, 
and more material origin ; for the creating Archon, or 
spirit of evil, had expended all the light, or soul, upon 
man. Her beauty was the fatal tree of Paradise, for 
which Adam was content to fall. It was by this union 
that the sensual or concupiscent soul triumphed over 
the pure and divine spirit ; * and it was by marriage, 
by sexual union, that the darkening race was propa- 

1 Epiphan., Haeret Ixvi. 76. Titos Bostrensis, Angnstin. de Hsret c. 46. 

s The celestial powers, during the long process of commixture, assumed 
alternately the most beautiful forms of the masculine and feminine sex, and 
mingled with the powers of darkness, who likewise became boys and rii^gins; 
and from their conjunction proceeded the still-commingling world. This is 
probably an allegory, perhaps a painUng. There is another fkncifhl poetic 
image of considerable beauty, and, possibly, of the same allegoric character. 
The pure elementary spirits soared upwards in " their ships of light," in 
which they originally sailed through the stainless element; those which were 
of a hotter nature were dragged down to earth; those of a colder and more 
humid temperament were exhaled upwards to the elemental waten. The 
ships of light are, in another yiew, the celestial bodies. 

t De Mor. Manicheor. c 19. Acta Archelai, c 10. 
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gated. The intermediate, the visible world, which 
became the habitation of man, was the creation of the 
principle of good, by his spirit. This primal principle 
subsisted in trinal unity (whether from eternity might 
periiaps have been as fiercely agitated in the Mani- 
chean as in the Christian schools) ; the Christ, the 
first efflux of the God of Light, would have been de- 
fined by the Manichean as in the Nicene Creed, as 
Light of Light ; he was self-subsistent, endowed with 
all the perfect attributes of the Deity, and his dwelling 
was in the sun.^ He was the Mithra of the Persian 
system ; and the Manichean doctrine was Zoroastrian- 
ism under Christian appellations.^ There is an evi- 
dent difference between the Jesus and the Christos 
throughout the system ; the Jesus Patibilis seems to 
be the imprisoned and suffering light. 

The spirit, which made up the triple being of the 
primal principle of good, was an all-pervading ether, 
the source of life and being ; which, continually stimu- 
lating the disseminated particles of light, was the 
animating principle of the worlds. He was the creator 
of the intermediate world, the scene of strife, in which 
the powers of light and darkness contested the domin- 
ion over man ; the one as^sting the triumph of the 

1 According to the creed of Faostus, his virtue dwelt in the snn, his wisdom 
in the moon. — Apud Aagnst lib. xxz. p. 888. 

2 The Monicheans were Trinitarians, or at least used Trinitarian langoage 
— Aagostin. contra Faust, c. xx. ^ Nos Patris qoidem Dei omnipotentis, et 
Chrieti filii ejus, et Spiritos Sancti unum idemqae sob triplici appellatione 
colimus numen ; sed Patrem qoidem ipeom locem incolere sommam ac prin- 
dpalem, quam Paolos alias inaccessibilem vocat; Filium vero in hac seconda 
ac visibili luce consistere, qui quoniam sit et ipse geminus, at eom Apostolos 
novit, Christum dicens esse Dei virtutem et Dei sapientiam, virtutem quidem 
ejus in sole habitare credimus, sapientiam vero in lona: necnon et Spiritos 
Sancti, qui est majestas tertia, a@ris hunc omnem ambitum sedem fatemur ac 
diversorium, cujus ex viribns ac sphitali profhsione terram qooque concipi- 
entem, gignere patibflem Jesum, qoi est vita et salos hominom, qtu sospensoa 
«x ligno." 
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272 THE CHRIST— THE CELESTIAL BODIES. Book m. 

particle of light which formed the intellectual spirit, 
the other embruting and darkening the imprisoned 
light with the corruption and sensual pollutions of 
matter. But the powers of darkness obtained the 
mastery, and man was rapidly degenerating into the 
baser destiny ; the Homophorus, the Atlas on whose 
shoulders the earth rests, began to tremble and totter 
under his increasing burden.^ Then the Christ de- 
scended from his dwelling in the sun ; assumed a form 
apparently human; the Jews, incited by the Prince 
of Darkness, crucified his phantom form ; but He left 
behind his Gospel, which dimly and imperfectly taught 
what was now revealed in all its full effulgence by 
Maui the Persian. 

The celestial bodies, which had been formed by the 
living spirit of the purer element, were the witnesses 
and co-operators in the great strife.* To the sun, tlie 
dwellmg of the Christ, were drawn up the purified 
souls, in which the principle of light had prevailed, 
and passed onward for ablution in the pure water, 

1 Homophonis and his ally, the Splenditenens, who assists him in main- 
taining the earth in its equilibrium, is one of the most incongraons and least 
necessary parts of the Manichean system. 

Is the origin of these images the notion of supporters of the earth which 
are so common in the East? Are any of these fables older than the introduc- 
tion of Manicheism ? Is it the old Indian fable under another form? or is it 
the Greek Atlas ? I am inclined to look to India for the origin. 

Beausobre's objection, that such a fiction is inconsistent with Mani's mathe- 
matical knowledge, and his formation of a globe, is of no inconsiderable 
weight, if it is not mere poetry. 

3 Lardner has well expressed the Manichean notion of the formation of tlu» 
ceiestial bodies, which were made, the sun of the good fire, the moon of 
the good water. " In a word, not to be too minute, the Creator formed the 
sun and moon out of those parts of the light which had preserved their origi- 
nal.purity. The visible or inferior heavens (for now we do not speak of the 
supreme heaven) and the rest of the planets were formed of those parts of 
lij^t which were but little corrupted with matter. The rest he left in our 
world, which are no other than those parts of light which had sufibred most 
by the contagion of matter." — Lardner's Works, 4to ed., IL 198. 
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which forms the moon ; and then, after fifteen dajs, 
returned to the source of light in the sun. The spirits 
of evil, on the creation of the visible world, lest they 
should fly away, and bear off* into irrecoverable dark- 
ness the light which was still floating about, had been 
seized by the living spirit, and bound to the stars. 
Hence the malignant influences of the constellations ; 
hence all the terrific and destructive fury of the ele- 
ments. While the soft and refreshing and fertilizing 
showers are the distillation of the celestial spirit, the 
thunders are the roarings, the lightning the flashing 
wrath, the hurricane the furious breath, the torrent 
and destructive rains the sweat, of the Demon of dark- 
ness* Thi» wrath is peculiarly excited by the extri- 
cation of the passive Jesus, who was said to have 
been begotten upon the all-conceiving Earth, &om his 
power, by the pure Spirit. The passive Jesus is an 
emblem, in one sense, it would seem, or type of man- 
kind; more properly, in another, of the imprisoned 
deity or light. For gradually the souls of men were 
drawn upwards to the purifying sun; they passed 
through the twelve signs of the zodiac to the moon, 
whose waxing and waning was the reception and trans- 
mission of light to the sun, and from the sun to the 
Fountain of Light. Those which were less pure passed 
again through difierent bodies, gradually became defe- 
cated, during this long metempsychosis; and there 
only remained a few obstinately and inveterately em- 
brued in darkness, whom the final consiunmation of 
the visible world would leave in the irreclaimable 
society of the evil powers. At that consummation, 
the Homophorus would shake off his load ;. the world 
would be dissolved in fire ; ^ the powers of darkness 



1 Acta Dispfut. c iL B^phan. o« M. 

is 
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274 WOBSHIP OF THE MANICHEANS. Book m. 

oast back for all eternity to their primeval state ; the 
condemned souls would be kneaded up for ever in 
impenetrable matter ; while the purified souls, in mar« 
tial hosts, would surround the frontier of the region 
of light, and for ever prohibit any new irruption from 
the antagonistic world of darkness. 

The worship of the Manicheans was simple : they 
built no altar, they raised no temple, they had no 
images, they had no imposing ceremonial. Pure and 
simple prayer was their only form of adoration ; ^ they 
did not celebrate the birth of Christ, for of his birth 
they denied the reality ; their Paschal feast, as they 
equally disbelieved the reality of Christ's passion, 
though kept holy, had little of the Christian form. 
Prayers addressed to the sun, or at least with their 
faces directed to that tabernacle in which Christ dwelt ; 
hymns to the great principle of light ; exhortations to 
subdue the dark and sensual element within ; and the 
study of the marvellous Book of Mani, — constituted 
their devotion. They observed the Lord's Day : they 
administered baptism, probably with oil ; for they seem 
(though this point is obscure) to have rejected water- 
baptism : they celebrated the Eucharist ; but, as they 
abstained altogether from wine, they probably used 
pure water, or water mingled with raisins.* Their 
manners were austere and ascetic ; they tolerated, but 

^ Fanstos exprossefl this sentiment very finelj: ** Item Pagan! aria, dela- 
bris, simolacris, atque incenso Deum colendum putant Ego ab his in hoc 
qnoque moltum diversus incedo, qui ipsum me, si modo sim dignos, rationa- 
bfle Dei templnm pato. Vivom tiys majestatis simalacram Christum filium 
ejus acdpio; aram, mentem puris artibus et disciplinis imbntam. Honores 
qnoque divinos ac sacriflcia in sdis orationibns, et ipsis puris et simplicibua 
pono.*' — Faust apud August xx. 8. 

They bitterij taunted the Catholics with their Paganism, thehr sac ri fl^ai^ 
thehr agapn, their idols, their martyrs, their Gentile holidays and rites. — lb. 

* August contra Faust Disput L 3, 8. 
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hardly tolerated, marriage, and that only among the 
inferior orders : ^ the theatre, the banquet, even the 
bath, were severely proscribed. Their diet was of firuits 
and herbs ; they shrank with abhorrence from animal 
food ; and, with Buddhist nicety, would tremble at the 
guilt of having extinguished the principle of life, the 
spark, as it were, of celestial light, in the meanest 
creature. This involved them in the strangest absurd- 
ities and contradictions, which are pressed against them 
by their antagonists with unrelenting logic.^ They 

1 St. Augustine accuses them of breaking the Fifth Commandment " Tu 
autem doctrin& daemoniacft dididsti inimicos deputare parentes tuos, quod te 
per concubitum in carae ligaverint, et hoc modo utique deo tuo immundas 
compedes imposuerint** — Adv. Faust lib. xv. p. 278. ** Opinantur et pne- 
dicant diabolum fecisse atqne jnnxisse masculam et feminam.*' — Idem, lib. 
xix. p. 881. '^ Displicet * crescite et multiplicammi,' ne Dei vestri multipli- 
centur eigastula," &c. — Adv. Secundum, c. 21. 

*A7cixso$<u yofiov KtH 6^po6iaiuv koI reKvoKodag, Iva /c) imn^ov ii 
dwofUQ houcffoy ry (/A^ kot^ t^ tov yivovg dutdoxriv. — Aleza&d. 
•^^ycop. c 4. 

They asserted, indeed, that their doctrines went no ftrther in this respect 
than those of the Catholic Christians. — Faustus, 80, c 4. Their opposition 
to marriage is assigned as among the causes of the enmity of the Persian 
king. " Rex vero PerBarum, cum vidisset tam Catholicos et Episoopos, quam 
Manichaeos Manetis sectarios, a nuptiis abstinere, in ManichsoB quidem 
sententiam mortis tulit Ad Christianos vero idem edictum manavit. 
Quum igitur Christiani ad regem oonfugissent, jussit ille discrimen quale 
inter ntiosqne esset, sibi exponL" — Apud Asseman. Biblioth. Orient vii. 
220. 

There were, however, very different rules of diet and of manners for the 
elect and the auditors, much resembling those of the monks and other Chris* 
tians among the Catholics. See quotations in Lardner, IL 166. 

^ St Augustine's treatise De Mor. Maniclueor. is ftill of these extraor- 
dinary charges. In the Confessions (iii. 10), he says that the fig wept when 
it was plucked, and the parent tree poured forth tears of milk ; " that particles 
of the true and Supreme God were imprisoned in an apple, and could not be 
set free but by the touch of one of the elect If eaten, therefore, by one not a 
Manichean, it was a deadly sin ; and hence they are charged with making it 
a sin to give any thing which had life to a poor man not a Kanichean. . . . 
They showed more compassion to the fruits of the earth than to human be- 
ings." They abhorred husbandry, it is said, as continually wonndmg life, 
even in clearing a field of thoms; ** so much more were they friends of gourds 
than of men." 
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admitted penitence for sin, and laid the fault of their de- 
linquencies on the overpowering influence of matter.^ 

Mani suflfered the fate of all who attempt to recon- 
cile conflicting parties, without power to enforce har^ 
monj between them. He was disclaimed and rejected 
with every mark of indignation and abhorrence by 
both. On his return from exile,^ indeed, he was re- 
ceived with respect and favor by the reigning sover- 
eign, Hormouz, the son of Shahpoor, who bestowed 
upon him a castle named Arabion. In this point alone 
the Greek and Oriental accoimts coincide. It was 
from his own castle that Mani attempted to propagate 
his doctrines among the Christians in the province of 
Babylonia. The fame of Marcellus, a noble Christian 
soldier, for his charitable acts in the redemption of 
hundreds of captives, designated him as a convert who 
might be of invaluable service to the cause of Mani- 
cheism. According to the Christian account, Mani 
experienced a signal discomfiture in his conference 
with Archelaus, Bishop of Cascar.^ But his dispute 
jf^^^ with the Magian hierarchy had a more fear- 
'■^- fill termination. It was an artifice of the 

X An acknowledgment of the bUunelessness of their mannen is eztortied 
ftom St Augustine; at least, he admits, that, as fiu as his knowledge as a 
hearer, he can charge them with no immorality. — Contr. Fortnnat. in init. 
In other parts of his writings, especially in the tract De Morib. Manichsor., 
he is more nnfiiYorable. Bat see the remarkable passage. Contra Fanst y. L, 
in which the Manichean contrasts his toorka with the faith of the orthodox 
Christian. 

^ According to Malcolm, he did not return till the reign of Baharam. 

* Some of the oly'ections of Beausobre to this conference appear insnpera- 
ble. Allow a city named Cascar; can we credit the choice of Greek, eren 
Heathen, rhetoricians and grammarians as assessors in such a dty and in socfa 
a contest? Archelaus, it most indeed be confessed, plays the sophist; and, if 
Mani had been no more powerful as a reasoner or as a speaker, he would 
hardly have distracted the East and West with his doctrines. It is not im- 
ptobably an imaginary dialogue hi thefbrm, though certainly not in the ttflm, 
of PUto. See the best edition of it m Bouth's Beliquis Saons. 
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new king Baharam to tempt the dangerous teacher 
from his castle. He was seized, flayed aUye, and his 
skin, stuffed with straw, placed over the gate of the 
city of Shahpoor. 

But, wild as may appear the doctrines of Mani, they 
expired not with their author. The anniversary of 
his death was hallowed by his mourning disciples.^ 
The sect was organized upon the Christian model : he 
left his twelve apostles, his seventy-two bishops,^ his 
priesthood. His distinction between the elect,* or the 
perfect^ and the hearers, or catechumens, offered an 
6xact image of the orthodox Christian communities ; 
and the latter were permitted to marry, to eat animal 
food, and to cultivate the earth.* In the 
East and in the West, the doctrines spread afhtareu- 
with the utmost rapidity ; and the deep im- 
pression which they made upon the mind of man may 
be estimated by Manicheism having become, almost 
throughout Asia and Europe, a by-word of religious 
animosity. In the Mohammedan world, the tenets of 
the Sadducean, the impious Mani, are branded as the 
worst and most awfiil impiety. In the West, the pro- 
gress of the believers in this most dangerous of heresi- 
archs was so successful, that the followers of Mani 

1 Aagostin. contr. Epist Manichgi, c. 9. The daj of Mud's death was 
kept holy by his followers, because he really died; the crodfizion neglected, 
because Christ had bat teemingly expired on the cross. 

^ Aagostin. de Haeres, c 46. 

s The strangest notion was, that vegetables osed for food were porifled, 
that is, the divine principle of life and light separated from the material and 
impure, by passing through the bodies of the elect. "Pmbent aliment* 
eiectis suis, ut divina ilia substantia in eorum ventre pniigata, impetret eis 
veniam, quorum traditur obUitione purganda." — Augostin. de Hnres, c 46. 
It was a merit in the hearers to make these offorings. Compare Confesi. 
iv.l. 

4 " Anditores, qui appellantar apud eos, et camibus vescnntur, et agroa 
odunt, et si voluerint, uxores habent, quorum nihil fiuunnt qui vooantof 
KlectL" — Augustin., Epist ccxxxvii 
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were condemned to the flames or to the mines, and 
the property of those who introduced the " execrable 
usages and foolish laws of the Persians" into the 
peaceful empire of Rome, confiscated to the imperial 
treasury. One of the edicts of Diocletian was auned 
at their suppression.^ St. Augustine hunself^ with 
difficulty escaped the trammels of their creed, to 
become their most able Antagonist ; and, in every cen- 
tury of Christianity, Manicheism, when its real nature 
was as much unknown as the Copernican system, was 
a proverb of reproach against all sectaries who de- 
parted from the unity of the Church. 

The extent of its success may be calculated by the 
implacable hostility of all other religions to the doc- 
trines of Mani : the causes of that success are more 
difficult to conjecture. Manicheism would rally under 
its banner the scattered followers of the Gnostic sects : 
but Gnosticism was never, it would seem, popular; 
while Manicheism seems to have had the power of 
exciting a fanatic attachment to its tenets in the lower 

1 See the edict in Routh, iv. p. 285. Some doubt has been thrown on its 
authenticity. It is questioned by S. Basnage and by Lardner, though admit- 
ted by Beausobre. I cannot think the ignorance which it betrays of the 
*^ true principles of the Manichees,'* the argument adduced by Lardner, of 
the least weight Diocletian's predecessors were as little acquainted with the 
*' true principles of Christianity," yet condemned them in their public pro- 
ceedings. 

s There is something very beantiftil in the language of St. Augustine, and 
at the same time nothing can show more clearly the strong hold which Mani- 
cheism had obtained on the Christian world. ** Bli in vos sseviant, qui ne- 
sdnnt cum quo labore verum inveniatur, et quam difficile caveantur errores. 
nil in vos seviant qui nesciunt quam rarum et aiduum sit camalia phantas- 
mata piiB mentis serenitate superare. . . . Uli in yos sseviant, qui nesciunt 
quibus suspuiis et gemitibus fiat, ut ex quantulacunque parte possit intelligi 
Deus. Prostremo illi in vos sseviant, qui nnnquam tali errors decepti sint, 
quali Toe deceptoe vident" — Contr. Epist. Manichsi, c 2. But the spirit of 
controversy was too strong for the charity and justice of Augustine. Tha 
tract which appears to me to give the fiurest view of the real con trover sy ia 
the Disputatio contra Fortunatnm. 
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orders. The severe asceticism of their manners may 
have produced some eflfect: but in this respect they 
could not greatly have outdone monastic Christianity ; 
and the distinct and definite impersonations of their 
creed, always acceptable to a rude aod imaginative 
class, were encountered by formidable rivals in the 
demonology and the more complicated form of worship 
which was rapidly growing up among the Catholics.^ 

In the Eastern division of the Roman empire, Chris- 
tianity had obtained a signal victory. It had Triomphoi 
subdued by patient endurance the violent c**^*^^- 
hostility of Galerius ; it had equally defied the insidi- 
ous policy of Maximin ; it had twice engaged in a con- 
test with the civil government, and twice come forth in 
triumph. The edict of toleration had been extorted 
from the dying Galerius; and the Pagan hierarchy, 
and more splendid Pagan ceremonial, with wliich 
Maximin attempted to raise up a rival power, fell to 
the ground on his defeat by Licinius, which closely 
followed tliat of Maxentius by Constantine. The 
Christian commvmities had publicly re-assembled ; the 
churches were rising in statelier form in all the cities ; 
the bishops had re-assumed their authority over their 
scattered but undiminished flocks. Though, in the 
one case, indignant animosity and the desire of vindi- 
cating the severity of their measures against a sect 
dangerous for its numbers as well as its principles, in 

1 The Mmnicheans were legally condemned under Valentinian and Valens. 
The houses in which they held their meetings were confiscated to the state 
(Cod. Theodos. xvi. 8). By Theodosius they were dedared infamous, and 
incapable of inheriting by law (xvi. 17). The condemnation of the Mani- 
cheans in Rome, by Pope Leo I., the Great (the Manicheans in SicUy — Greg. 
M. Epist. iv. 6); their revival in the Middle Ages, and their extensive dis- 
semination, at least as to their leading principles; the undying obstinacy of 
their tenets, — is one of the most ccrious chapters m Christian history. Se« 
Latin Christianity, i 171; iv. 91, &c 
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fhe other the glowing zeal of the martyr, may be 
suspected of some exaggeration ; yet when a public 
imperial edict, and the declarations of the Christians 
themselves, assert the numerical predominance of the 
Numbers of Christian party, it is impossible to doubt that 
tiwiB. their numbers, as well as their activity, were 

imposing and formidable. In a rescript of Maximin, 
the emperor states that it had been forced on the 
observation of his august fathers, Diocletian and Max- 
imian, tliat almost all mankind had abandoned the 
worship of their ancestors, and united themselves to 
the Christian sect;* and Lucianus, a presbyter of 
Antioch, who suffered martyrdom under Maximin, 
asserts in his last speech that the greater part of the 
world had rendered its allegiance to Christianity, — 
entire cities, and even the rude inhabitants of country 
districts.* These statements refer more particularly 
to the East; and, in the East, various reasons would 

1 2;f«5&v diravrac &v6pCmcvc, Kora^M^etarfc r^ tQv ^eCtv ^prfOKeiac, 
tQ idvei Tuv XptOTunfuv avfifufuxdrac. — Apud Eoseb., Hist Ec iz. 9. 

^ '' Pars pcene mundi jam major huic veritati adstipulatnr; urbet integne; 
aat si in his aliquid suspectum videatur, contestator de his etiam afipresda 
manns, ignara 6gmenti.** This speech, it is true, is only contained in the 
Latin translation of Eusebius by Kuflnus. But there is a calm character in 
its tone, which avouches its authenticity. The high authority of Porson and 
Dr Bouth requires the addition of the following note: "Prsstitisse aliia 
multitudine his quoque temporibus Christianos, scriptum extat apud Porphy- 
rinm, qui eos alicubi nominavit rot^g TrXf/ovof, ut me olim fecit certiorem 
eruditissimus Porsonus.*' — Routh, Reliquia Sacre, iii. 298. Gibbon has 
attempted to form a calculation of the relative numbers of the Christians (see 
ch. XV. vol. ii. p. 863, with my note) : he is perhaps inclined to underrate the 
proportion which they bore to the Heathens. Tet, notwithstanding the quo- 
tations above and the high authority of Porson and of Routh, I should ven« 
ture to doubt their being the majority, except possibly in a few Eastern cities. 
In fact, in a population so fluctuating as that of the empire at this time, any 
accurate calculation would have been nearly impossible. M. Beugnot agrees 
very much with Gibbon ; and, I should conceive, with regard to the Westi is 
clearly right, though I shall allege presently some reasons for the mor9 rapid 
progress of Christianity in the West of Europe. 
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lead to the supposition that the Christians bore a larger 
proportion to the rest of the population than 
in the other parts of the empire, except state of the 
perhaps in Africa. The East was the native ngardtotht 
country of the new religion ; the substratum ofo^SSt 
of Judaism, on which it rested, was broader ; 
and Judaism had extended its own conquests much 
farther by proselytism, and had thus prepared the way 
for Christianity. In Egypt and in the Asiatic prov- 
inces, all the early modifications of Christian opinions, 
the Gnostic sects of all descriptions, had arisen; show- 
ing, as it were, by their fertility the exuberance of 
religious life and the congeniality of the soil to their 
prolific vegetation. The constitution of society was, 
in some respects, more favorable than in Italy to the 
development of the new religion. But it may be ques- 
tioned whether the Western provinces did not at last 
ofier the most open field for its free and undisputed 
course. In the East, the civilization was Greek, or, 
in tlie remoter regions, Asiatic. The Romans assimied 
the sovereignty, and the highest ofiices of the govern- 
ment were long held by men of Italian birth. Some 
of the richer patricians possessed extensive estates in 
the different provinces; but, below this, the native 
population retained its own habits and usages. Un- 
less in the mercantile towns, which were crowded 
with foreign settlers from all quarters, who brought 
their manners, their customs, and their deities, the 
whole society was Greek, Syrian, or Egyptian. Above 
all, there was a native religion ; and however this loose 
confederacy of religious republics, of independent col- 
leges or fraternities of the local or the national priest- 
hoods, might only be held together by the bond of 
common hostility to the new faith, yet everywhere this 
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religion was ancient, established, conformed to the 
habits of the people, endeared by local vanity, strength- 
ened by its connection with municipal privileges, reo 
ognized by the homage and sanctioned by the worship 
of the civil authorities. The Roman prefect, or pro- 
consul, considered every form of Paganism as suflB- 
ciently identified with that of Rome to demand his 
respect and support: everywhere he foimd deities 
with the same names or attributes as those of the 
imperial city; and everywhere, therefore, there was 
an alliance, seemingly close and intimate, between the 
local religion and the civil government. 

In the Western provinces, Gaul, Spain, and Britain, 
but more particularly in Gaul, the constitu- 

Of the West .. r ' J. Ji'£C x t^ 

tion of society was very diflrerent. It was 
Roman formed by the influx of colonists from differ- 
ent quarters, and the gradual adoption of Roman 
manners by the natives. It had grown up on the 
wane of Paganism. There was no old or established 
or national religion. The ancient Druidism had been 
proscribed as a dark and inhuman superstition, or had 
gradually worn away before the progress of Roman 
civilization. Out of Italy, the gods of Italy were, to a 
certain degree, strangers ; the Romans, as a nation, 
built no temples in their conquered provinces: the mu- 
nificence of an individual, sometimes, perhaps, of the 
reigning Caesar, after having laid down the military 
road, built the aqueduct, or encircled the vast arena of 
the amphitheatre, might raise a fane to his own tutelary 
divinity.^ Of the foreign settlers, each brought his 
worship ; each set up his gods : vestiges of every kind 

1 EamenioB, in his panegyric on Constantine, mentions two temples of 
Apollo: of one, *'the most beautiful in the world/* the site is unknown; it is 
supposed to have been at Lyons or Ylenne: the other was at Autun.— 
Eumen. Paneg. xzL, with the note of Cellarios. 
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of religion, Qreek, Asiatic, Miihraic, have been dis- 
covered in Gaul, but none was dominant or exclusive. 
This state of society would require or welcome, or 
at all events oflFer less resistance to the propagation 
of a new faith. After it had once passed the Alps,^ 
Christianity made rapid progress ; and the father 
of Constantine may have been guided no less by 
policy than humanity, in his reluctant and merciful 
execution of the persecuting edicts of Diocletian and 
Galerius. 

Such was the position of Christianity when Con 
stantine conmionced his struggle for universal empire. 
In the East, though rejected by the ancient rival of 
Borne, the kingdom of Persia, it was acknowledged as 
the religion of the state by a neighboring nation. In 
the Roman provinces, it was emerging victorious from 
a period of the darkest trial ; and, though still threat- 
ened by the hostility of Maximin, that hostility was 
constrained to wear an artful disguise, and, when it 
ventured to assume a more open form, was obliged to 
listen, at least with feigned respect, to the remon- 
strances of the victorious Constantine. In the North, 
at least in that part from which Constantine derived 
his main strength, it was respected and openly favored 
by the Government. Another striking circumstance 
might influence the least superstitious mind, and is 
stated by the ecclesiastical historian not to have been 
without effect on Constantine himself. Of all the em- 
perors who had been invested with the purple, either 
as Augusti or Csesars, during the persecution of the 
Christians, his father alone, the protector of Christi- 
anity, had gone down to an honored and peaceful 

1 **SeTiiu trans alpes rdigioae Dei Biifl06pt&?" — Snlpic Sever., H. E. 
Ub. iL 
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grave.^ Diodetian, indeed, still lived, but in what, no 
doubt, appeared to most of his former subjects an in 
Bndofthe gtorious retirement. However the philoso 
g'JSJj^ phy of the abdicated emperor might teach 
^^*^^' him to show the vegetables of his garden as 
worthy of as much interest to a mind of real dignity 
as the distinctions of worldly honor ; however he may 
have been solicited by a falling and desperate faction 
to resume the purple, — his abdication was no doubt, 
in general, attributed to causes less dignified than the 
contempt of earthly grandeur. Conscious derange- 
ment of mind (a malady inseparably connected, ac- 
cording to the religious notions of Jew, Pagan, probably 
of Christian during that age, with the divine dis- 
pleasure), or remorse of conscience, was reported to 
embitter the calm decline of Diocletian's life. Instead 
of an object of envy, no doubt, in the general sen- 
timent of mankind, he was tiiought to merit only 
aversion or contempt.^ Maxioiian (Herculius), the 
colleague of Diocletian, after resuming the purple, 
engaging in base intrigues, or open warfiire, against 
his son Maxentius, and afterwards against his pro- 
tector Constantino, had anticipated the sentence of the 
executioner. Severus had been made prisoner, and 
forced to open his own veins. Galerius, the chief 

1 Etueb., Vit Const i. 21 ; Socrat., Eccles. Hist i. 11. The langnage of th« 
ecclesiastical historian Socrates is remarkable. Constantine, he says, was medi- 
tating the liberation of the empire from its tyrants: koI 6c ffv h> Trjhxoairg 
^potrridij hrevoei riva ^edv eniKOvpov irpdf rr^ (Mxrfv KoXiaeu, tcarH vcvv 
6k i^oftfiavev^ 6c oMtv Cwmnv ol vefil AtOKhfTuxvdv, nepi Toi>c i^X^vup 
i^eodc duiKeifiei'Oif ffvpiOKev re 6c 6 abrov vaiifp, KovariafTtoc, istoorpai^ic 
Tdc 'EAA^6W ^prjaiuiac, eUatfioviarepov rbv fitdv daryayev. It was in 
this mood of mind that he saw the vision of the cross. — Socr., Eccl. Hist i. S. 

^ It is curious how undying are such prejudices. I remember that H. 
Cr^tinean Joly somewhere asserts that Clement XIV. (Ganganelli) was the 
only Pope who ever died in a state of derangement (Boniface VIII.?). I 
doubt both his historical fkcts; but the assertion is remarkable. 
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author of the persecution, had experienced the most 
miserable fate ; he had wasted away with a slow and 
agonizing and loathsome disease. Maximin alone re- 
mained, hereafter to perish in miserable obscurity. 
Nor should it be forgotten that the great persecutor of 
the Christians had been the jealous tyrant of Con 
stantine's youth. Constantino had preserved his lib 
erty, perhaps his life, only by the boldness and rapidity 
of his flight from the court of Galerius.^ 

Under all these circumstances, Constantine was ad- 
vancing against Rome. The battle of Verona ^^^ 
had decided the fate of the empire ; the vast ^SST^* 
forces of Maxentius had melted away before '^"**^'"* 
the sovereign of Gkul : but Rome, the capital, was 
still held with the obstinacy of despair by the voluptu- 
ous tyrant Maxentius. Constantine appeared on the 
banks of the Tiber, though invested with the Roman 
purple, yet a foreign conqueror. Many of 
his troops were Barbarians, Kelts, Germans, 
Britons; yet, in all probability, there were many of 
the Gkiulish Christians in his army. Maxentius threw 
himself upon the gods, as well as upon the people, of 
Rome: he attempted with desperate earnestness to 
rally the energy of Roman valor under the awfulness 
of the Roman religion. 

During the early part of his reign, Maxentius^ in- 
tent upon his pleasures, had treated the reli- R^ugton of 
gioua divisions of Rome with careless indif- Max«»**«"- 
ference, or had endeavored to conciliate the Christian 

1 In his letter to Sapor, King of Penda, Constantine himself acknowledges 
tile inflnence of these motives on his mind: dv ttoX^ tuv t^ ^(uhAcvoov- 
TQV, fiavt66e<n nXavaic imaxOivTec, hrex^tpTjaav iipi^aaBai, H^ kKeivovc 
dirtarrac toiovtov rifiupdv riXoc KaravaXumv, «f ndv rd ftttf iKtivovg 
MpCmuv yivog, rdf iKeiv<jv ovfi^opdc &>n' SXXov napadayfuifoc, hTrapOr 
Tooc Tolc rd 6fwia ^Xovoi TWeaBoL—Apod Theodoret, £cc Hist L c 26. 
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party by conniving at their security. His dei&cation 
of Galerius had been, as it were, an advance to the 
side of Paganism. The rebellion of Africa, wliich he 
revenged by the devastation of Carthage, was likely to 
bring him into hostile contact with the numerous 
Christians of that province. In Rome itself an event 
had occurred, which, however darkly described, was 
connected with the antagonistic religious parties in 
the capital. A fire had broken out in the temple of the 
Fortune of Rome. Tlie tutelary deity of the Roman 
greatness — an awful omen in this dark period of de- 
cline and dissolution ! — was in danger. A soldier — 
it is difficult to ascribe such temerity to any but a 
Christian fanatic — uttered some words of insult 
against the revered, and it might be alienated, god- 
dess. The indignant populace rushed upon the traitor 
to the majesty of Rome, and summoned the pretorian 
cohorts to wreak their vengeance on all who could be 
supposed to share in the sentiments of the apostate 
soldier. Maxentius is accused by one Christian and 
one Pagan historian of having instigated the tumult ; 
by one Pagan he is said to have used his utmost exer- 
tions to allay its fury. Both statements may be true : 
though at first he may have given free scope to the 
massacre, at a later period he may have taken alarm, 
and attempted to restore the peace of the city.^ Of 
the direct hostility of Maxentius to Christianity, the 

1 The silence of Eusebios as to the Christianity of the soldier maj be 
thought an insuperable objection to this view. But, in the first place, the 
Eastern bishop was hot imperfectly informed on the afilairs of Rome, and 
might hesitate, if aware of the fkct, to implicate the Christie name with that 
which was so long one of the most serious and effecdye charges against the 
fiuth, — its treacherous hostility to the greatness of Rome. The words of the 
Pagan Zosimus are yeiy strong: BXao^fta fr^fiora Kord. tov iSehu arpanu- 
Twv TIC &^lc, Kcit Tou wX^Odvc dtd t^ npdc rd ^dov ebok^euof hnkOoV' 
for &iKupe$etc* — Zos., Hist ii. 18. 
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evidence is dubious and obscure. A Roman matron 
preferred the glory or the crime of suicide, rather than 
submit to his lustful embraces. But it was the 
beauty, no doubt, not the religion, of Sophronia, which 
excited the passions of Maxentius, whose licentious- 
ness comprehended almost all the noble families of 
Rome in its insulting range.^ The papal history, not 
improbably resting on more ancient authority, repre- 
sents Maxentius as degrading the pope Marcellus to the 
humble function of a groom. The predecessor of the 
Gregories and Innocents swept the imperial stable.^ 

The darkening and more earijest Paganism of 
Maxentius is more clearly disclosed by the HiaPagan 
circumstances of his later history. He had *^- 
ever listened with trembling deference to the ex- 
pounders of signs and omens. He had suspended his 
expedition against Carthage, because the signs were 
not propitious.^ Before the battle of Verona, he 
commanded the Sibylline books to be consulted. 
" The enemy of the Romans will perish," answered the 
prudent and ambiguous oracle ; but who could be the 
enemy of Rome but the foreign Constantine, descend- 
ing from his imperial residence at Treves, with troops 
levied in the barbarous provinces, and of whom the 
gods of Rome, though not yet declaredly hostile to 
their cause, might entertain a jealous suspicion ? 

On the advance of Constantine, Maxentius redoubled 
his religious activity. He paid his adoration at the 
altars of all the gods ; he consulted all the diviners of 
future events.^ He had shut himself in his palace; 

1 Eoseb., Vit Const i. 88, 84. 

s Anitftasiiu, Vit MarcelL ; Platina, Vit Pontificnm in Maroello. 
* ZoeimuB, iL 14. 

« Eosebiiu (Vit Const L 21) speaks of his Ktucorixvcvc ical yvifruUtc 
Mayyavdas. 
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the adverse signs made him take refuge in a private 
house.^ Darker nimors were propagated in the East : 
he is reported to have attempted to read the secrets 
of futurity in the entrails of pregnant women ;^ to 
have sought an alliance with the infernal deities, and 
endeavored by magical formularies to avert the 
impending danger. However the more enlightened 
Pagans might disclaim the weak, licentious, and 
sanguinary Maxentius as the representative either of 
the Roman majesty or the Roman reUgion, in the 
popular mind probably an intimate connection united 
the cause of the Italian sovereign with the fortunes 
and the gods of Rome. It is possible that Gonstantine 
might attempt to array against this imposing barriei 
of ancient superstition the power of the new and 
triumphant faith : he might appeal, as it were, to the 
Gk>d of the Christians against the gods of the capital. 
His small though victorious army might derive 
courage in their attack on the fate-hallowed city, 
from whose neighborhood GkJerius had so recently re- 
turned in discomfiture, from a vague notion that they 
were under the protection of a tutelar deity, of whose 
nature they were but imperfectly informed, and whose 
worshippers constituted no insignificant part of their 
barbarian army. 

Up to this period, all that we know of Constantlne's 
luugfcmaf religion would imply that he was outwardly, 
oonstantiiw. g^^ ^y^j^ zcalously. Pagan. In a public ora- 
tion, his panegyrist extols the magnificence of his oflFer- 
ings to the gods. His victorious presence was not 
merely expected to restore more than their former 
splendor to the Gkiulish cities, ruined by barbaric 
incursions; but sumptuous temples were to arise at 

1 Zosimiis, ii. 14. * Eoseb., Vit Ckmst i. 86. 
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his bidding, to propitiate the deities, particularly 
Apollo, his tatelary god.^ The medals struck for 
these victories are covered with the symbols of Pagaur 
ism. Eusebius himself admits that Constantine was 
at this time in doubt which religion he should embrace, 
and, after his vision, required to be instructed in the 
doctrines of Christianity.^ 

The scene in which the memorable vision of Con- 
stantine is laid varies widely in the dififerent accoiuits. 
Several {daces in Gktul lay claim to the honor of this 
momentous event in Christian history. If we assume 
the most probable period for such an occurrence, what- 
ever explanation we adopt of the vision itself, it would 
be at this awful crisis in the destiny of Constantine and 
of the world, before the walls of Rome ; an instant 
when, if we could persuade ourselves that the Almighty 
Ruler, in 9uch a mapmer^ interposed to proclaim the 
fall of Paganism and the establishment of Christianity, 
it would have been a public and a solemn occasion, 
worthy of the divine interference. Nowhere, on the 
other hand, was the high-wrought imagination of 
Constantine so likely to be seized with religious awe, 
and to transform some extraordinary appearance in the 
heavens into the sign of the prevailing Deity of 
Christ ; nowhere, lastiy, would policy more imperiously 
require some strong religious impulse to counterbal- 
ance the hostile terrors of Paganism, embattled against 
him. 

1 " Merito igitor angrnHMima ilia delubra tantb douariis honorftsti, at jam 
retera non qiuenmt. Jam omnia yocare ad se templavideiitiir, prndpneqiie 
Apollo noster, oujiis fbirentibtu aqms perjnria paniaDtar, qnn te maxime 
oportet odisse. Nee magis Jovl Jonoqique reculMmtibafl terra aubmiBit, 
qaam circa tna, Constantine, yesdgia nrbet et tcmpla oottsnrgaiit." — £a- 
menii Panegyr. czzL 

Oonatant e. 27-82. 

TOL. II. lir 
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Eusebius,^ the Bishop of Csosarea, asserts that Oon- 
stantine himself made, and confirmed bj an oath, the 
extraordinary statement, which was received with im- 
plicit veneration during many ages of Christianity, but 
yy^^ ^ which the severer judgment of modern histor- 
^'*'™'"**^ ical inquiry has called in question, has inves- 
tigated with the most searching accuracy, and almost 
universally destroyed its authority with rational men ; 
yet, it must be admitted, found no satisfactory expla- 
nation of its origin.^ While Constantine was meditat- 

1 Vit. Const i. 28. The recent editor of Eusebios haa well called the life 
of Constantine a Ohristian CyropsBdia. 

3 The silence, not only of all contemporaiy histoiy (the legend of Arte* 
mius, abandoned even by Tillemont, does not deserve the name), but of 
Eusebios himself, in his EcclesiaBtical Histoiy, gives a most dangerous 
advantage to those who altogether reject the story. But on whom is the 
invention of the stoxy to be fathered? On Eusebins? who, although his 
conscience might not be delicately scrupulous on the subject of pious fraud, 
is charged with no more than the suppression of truth, not with the direct 
invention of falsehood. Or on Constantine himself? Could it be with him 
a deliberate fiction to command the higher veneration of the Christian party? 
Or was his imagination at the time, or was his memory in his later days, de- 
ceived by sopie inexphcable illusion ? 

The first excursus of Heinichen, in his edition of Eusebius, contains the 
fullest, and, on the whole, the most temperate and judicious discussion of 
this subject, so inexhaustibly interesting, yet so inexplicable, to the histori- 
cal inquirer. There are three leading theories, variously modified by their 
different partisans: 1. A real miracle. 2. A natural phenomenon, presented 
to the imagination of the emperor. 8. A deliberate invention on the part of 
the emperor, or of Eusebins. The first has few partisans in the present day. 
**Ut enim miraculo Constantinum a superstitione gentili avocatum esse, 
nemo &cile hac aetate adhuc credet." — Heinichen, p. 622. Independent of 
all other objections, the moral difiSculty in the text is to me conclusive. The 
third has its partisans, but appears to me to be absolutely incredible. But the 
general consent of the more learned and dispassionate writers seems in favor 
of the second, which was first, I believe, suggested by F. Albert Fabridns. 
In this concur Schroeck, the Qerman Church historian, Neander, Blanso, 
Heinichen, and, in short, all modem writers who have any claim to historical 
criticism. 

The great difficulty which encnmben the theoiy which resolves it into a 
•olar halo or some natural phenomenon is the legend h toOt^ vu^l, which 
no optical illasion can well explain, if it be taken literally. The on^v 
xational theoiy is to luppose that this was the inference drawn by the mind 
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ing in grave earnestness the claims of the rival re* 
ligions, — on one hand the awful fate of those who 
had persecuted Christianity, on the other the necessity 
of some divine assistance to counteract the magical 
incantations of his enemy, — he addressed his prayers 
to the One Great Supreme. On a sudden, a short 
time after noon, appeared a bright cross in the heavens, 
just above the sun, with this inscription, " By this, 
conquer." Awe seized himself and the whole army, 
who were witnesses of the wonderful phenomenon. 
But of the signification of the vision Constantine was 
altogether ignorant. Sleep fell upon his harassed 
mind ; and, during his sleep, Christ himself appeared, 
and enjoined him to make a banner in the shape of 
that celestial sign, under which his arms would be for 
ever crowned with victory. 

Constantine immediately commanded the famous 
Labarum to be made, — the Labarum which for a long 
time was borne at the head of the imperial armies, 
and venerated as a sacred relic at Constantinople. 
The shaft of this celebrated standard was cased with 
gold; above the transverse beam, which formed the 

of Constantine, and embodied in these words; which, from being inscribed 
on the Labarum, or on the arms or any other public monument, as commemo- 
rative of the event, gradually grew into an integral part of the original 
Tiflion. 

The later and more poetic writers adorn the shields and the hebnets of the 
iHiole army with the sign of the cross. 

TMtIs Ohzlftifioln duels «dT«n«antb ad nrbem 
MolTios, exoeptam TIberina In stagna tynnnum 
Pnedi^taas, quanam vlotilda vidait anna 
Ibijestate regi, quod dgnum dezt«ta Tindax 
Protnierit, quaU radiatint stemmate pila. 
ChiistaB purpureum, gemmaatl teztus in auvo, 
Blgnabat tatbarom, dfpeormn mtigiUa Chnstus 
SerlpMral: ardebal summis orux adUia eiistla. 

Prudent, in QTmoiaohum, t. 40 
Enseb., Vit Const L 28; H. B. is. 9. Zoeimus, ii 16. lianso, Lebott 
Constanthis, p. 41, uqq. 
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cross, was wrought in a golden crown the monogram, 
or rather the device of two letters, which signified the 
name of Christ. And so, for the first time, the meek 
and peaceful Jesus became a God of battle ; and the 
cross, the holy sign of Christian redemption, a banner 
of bloody strife. 

This irreconcilable incongruity between the symbol 
of universal peace and the horrors of war, in my judg- 
ment, is conclusive against the miraculous or super- 
natural character of the transaction.^ Yet the ad- 
mission of Christianity, not merely as a controlling 
power, and the most effective auxiliary of civil govern- 
ment (an office not unbecoming its divine origin), but 
as the animating principle of barbarous warfare, argues 
at once the commanding influence which it had 
obtained over the human mind, as well as its degener- 
acy from its pure and spiritual origin. The unim 
peached and unquestioned authority of this miracle 
during so many centuries shows how completely, in 
the association which took place between Barbarism 
and Christianity, the former maintained its predomi- 
nance. This was the first advance to the military 
Christianity of the Middle Ages, — a modification of 
the pure religion of the Qospel, if directly opposed to 
its genuine principles, still apparently indispensable 

1 I was agreeably sarpriBed to find that Moeheim concmred in these sen- 
timents, for which I will readily encounter the charge of Qnakerism. 

** Hscdne oratio serratori generis hnmani, qui peccata hominun morte 
Buk expiavit; hsocine oratio illo digna est, qui pads anctor mortalibus est, et 
8U08 hostibus ignoscere vult . . . Caveamus ne vetemm Christianonun narra- 
tionibos de setatis bus miraculis acrius defendendis in ipsam majestatem Dei, 
ot sanctissimam religionem, qos non hostes, sed non ipeos debellare docet, 
ii\jurii simus." — De Beb. ante Const. 986. When the empress Helena, 
among the other treasures of the tomb of Christ, found the nails which iast- 
eaed him to the cross, Constantine turned them into a helmet and bits for 
his war-horse. — Socrates, L 17. True or ihbulons, the stoiy is ohaMMtaristia 
of the Chriiium sentiment then prevalent 
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to the social progress of men; through ^which the 
Boman empire and the barbarous nations, which were 
blended together in the vast European and Chris- 
tian system, must necessarily have passed, before they 
could arrive at a higher civilization and a purer Chris- 
tianity. 

The fate of Bome and of Paganism was decided in 
the battle of the Milvian Bridge ; the eventual result 
was the establishment of the Christian empire. But 
to Constantino himself, if at this time Christianity had 
obtained any hold upon his mind, it was now the 
Christianity of the warrior, as subsequently it was 
that of the statesman. It was the military commander 
who availed himself of the assistance of any tutelar 
divinity who might insure success to his daring enter- 
prise. 

Christianity, in its higher sense, appeared neither 
in the acts nor in the decrees of the victori- 
ous Constantine after the defeat of Maxentius. ckmstenune 
Though his general conduct was tempered toiyorer 
with a wise clemency, yet the execution of 
his enemies and the barbarous death of the infant son 
of Maxentius still showed the same relentless disposi- 
tion which had exposed the barbarian chieftains, whom 
he had taken in his successful campaign beyond the 
Bhine, in the arena at Treves.^ The emperor still 
maintained the same proud superiority over the con- 
flicting religions of the empire, which afterwards ap- 
peared at the foundation of the new metropolis. Even 
in the Labamm, if the initiated eyes of the Christian 
soldiery could discern the sacred symbol of Christ in- 

1 One of these barbaroos acts was selected by the paneg3rHcal orator as t 
topic of the highest praise. ** Pnberes, qui in manas yenenint et qaomm nee 
perfidia erat apta militifl» nee fbroda severitati, ad poenas spectacnlo dati, 8t»* 
▼ientes bestias mnltitadine suft fatigamnt/* — Eamenii Panegr. c zii. 
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distinctly glittering above the cross, there appeared, 
either embossed on the beam below, or embroidered 
on the square purple banner which depended from it, 
the bust of the emperor and those of his family, to 
whom the Heathen part of his army might pay their 
homage of veneration. Constantino, though he does 
not appear to have ascended to the Capitol, to pay his 
homage and to offer sacrifice ^ to Jupiter the best and 
greatest, and the other tutelary deities of Rome (in 
general the first act of a victorious emperor), yet did 
not decline to attend the sacred games.^ Among the 
acts of the conqueror in Rome was the restoration of 
the Pagan temples ; among his imperial titles he did 
not decline that of the Pontifex Maximus.^ The prov- 
ince of Africa, in return for the bloody head of their 
oppressor Maxentius, was permitted to found a college 
of priests in honor of the Flavian family. 
The first public edict of Constantine in favor of 
Christianity is lost : tliat issued at Milan, in 
ooDstantiiie the loint uamcs of Gonstantme and Licmius, 

fromMUui. 

is the great charter of the liberties of Chris- 
tianity.^ But it is an edict of full and unlimited tol- 
eration, and no more. It recognizes Christianity as 
one of the legal forms by which the Divinity may be 
worshipped.^ It performs an act of justice in restor- 

^ Enseb., Vit. Const. L 61. Le Bean, Histoire da Baa Empire, L ii. 
0. xyi. 

^ *^ Nee quMqaam aliud homines, diebos munemm sacrorumqae ladorom, 
quam te ipsum spectare potueront." — Incert Paneg. c. xiz. 

8 Zosimos, iv. 86. 

^ The edict, or rather the copy, sent by Licinios to the Prefect of Bithynia 
in Lactantius, De Mort. Pers. xlviii. 

^ Decree of Milan, A.D. 818. " Hsbc ordinanda esse credidmms, ut dare- 
mus et Christianis et omnibus liberam potestatem sequendi religionem qoam 
qoisque voluisset, qnod quidem Av^Mia* in sede coslesti nobis atqne omnibaa 
qui sub potestate nostrft sunt constitati, placata ac propitia possit ezistere." 
[This (fivmitas, I oonodye, was that equYOcal term for the Sai»eme Deitgr^ 
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ing all the public buildings and the property which 
had been confiscated by the persecuting edicts of 
former emperors. Where the churches or their sites 
remained in the possession of the imperial treasury, 
they were restored without any compensation ; where 
they had been alienated, the grants were resumed; 
where they had been purchased, the possessors were 
offered an indemnity for their enforced and immediate 
surrender, from the state. The prefects were to see 
the restitution carried into execution without delay and 
without chicanery. But the same absolute freedom of 
worship was secured to all other religions ; and this 
proud and equitable indifference is to secure the favor 
of the Divinity to the reigning emperors. The whole 
tone of this edict is that of imperial clemency, which 
condescends to take under its protection an oppressed 
and injured class of subjects, rather than that of an 
awe-struck proselyte, esteeming Christianity the one 
true religion, and already determined to enthrone it as 
the dominant and established faith of the empire. 

The earlier laws of Gonstantine, though in their 
eflFects favorable to Christianity, claimed some BwHeruw» 

... of Constaa- 

deference, as it were, to the ancient religion tine. 

admitted by the Pagan as well as the Christian. What Zosimos called 
rd ^^etdv] ** etiam aUis religionis bvlk vel observantin potestatem shniliter 
apertam, et llberam, pro quiete temporis nostri esse concessam, ut in colendo 
quod quisque delegerit, habeat libenun facultatem, qoia (nolomus detrahi) 
honori neque cuiquam religioni aliquid a nobis." 

I will transcribe, however, the observations of Kestner on this point: 
** Mold merito observftrunt, animuro illud ostendere (sc decretnm Mediolense) 
ab antiqua religione minime alienom. Observandam vero, param hoc decre- 
tom valere, ut veram Constantini mentem inde intelligamos. Non solos 
quippe illins auctor fbit, sed Licinios quoque — Hole autem — etsi iis (Chris- 
tianis) non sinceros erat amicus, parcere debnit Constandnus; neque cieteria 
tUsplicere volult subditis, qui andquam rcligionem profiterentur. Quamvia 
igitur edam religionis indole plenius jam fiiisset imbutus, ob rerum tamen, 
qu» id temporis erant, condidonem, manifestare mentem non potuisset** — > 
Kestner, Disp. de commut. quam. Constant M. auct. societas subiit Chris- 
tiana. Compare Heinjchen, Excurs. in Vit Const, p. 618. 
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in the ambiguity of their language, and the cautious 
terms in which they interfered with the liberty of Pa- 
ganism. The rescript commanding the celebration of 
tiie Christian Sabbath bears no allusion to its peculiar 
sanctity as a Christian institution. It is the day of 
the Sun, which is to be observed by the general venera- 
tion. The courts were to be closed, and the noise and 
tumult of public business and legal liiggation were no 
longer to violate the repo^ of the sacred day. But 
the believer in the new Paganism, of which the solar 
worship was the characteristic, might acquiesce with- 
out scruple in the sanctity of the first day of the week. 
The genius of Christianity* appears more manifestly in 
suetity of *^® single civil act, which was exempted from 
thesond^. ^Q general restriction on public business. 
The courts were to be open for the manumission 
of slaves on the hallowed day.^ In the first aggres- 
sion on the freedom of Paganism, though the earliest 
law speaks in a severe and vindictive tone, a second 
tempers the stern language of the former statute, and 
actually authorizes the superstition against which it is 
directed, as far as it might be supposed beneficial to 
mankind. The itinerant soothsayers and diviners, 
who exercised their arts in private houses, formed no 
recognized part of the old religion. Their rites were 
Against supposed to bc connected with all kinds of 
diTinatton. qyiiq\ an^ Uceutious practices, — with magic 
and unlawful sacrifices. They performed their cere- 
monies at midnight among tombs, where they evoked 
the dead ; or in dark chambers, where they made liba- 
tions of the blood of the living. They were darkly 
rumored not to abstain, on occasions, from human 
blood, to ofier children on the altar, and to read tlie 

^ Cod. Theodos. iL, viiL 1. Yit Constant ir. 18. Zosimus, L 8. 
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secrets of futuriiy in the palpitating entrails of human 
victims. These unholy practices were proscribed by 
the old Roman law and the old Roman religion. This 
kind of magic was a capital offence by the laws of the 
Twelve Tables. Secret divinations had been mter- 
dicted by former emperors, — by Tiberius and by Dio- 
cletian.^ The suppression of these rites by Constantine 
might appear no more than a strong regulation of po- 
lice for liie preservation of the public morals.^ The 
soothsayer, who should presume to enter a private 
house to practise his unlawful art, was to be burned 
alive; those who received him were condemned to 
the forfeiture of their property and to exile. But 
in the public temple, according to the established rites, 
the priests and seers might still unfold the secrets of 
futurity; the people were i*ecommended to apply to 
them rather than to the unauthorized diviners, and 
this permission was more explicitly guaranteed by a 
subsequent rescript.* Those arts which professed to 
avert the thunder from the house, the hurricane and 
the desolating shower from the fruitful field, were ex- 
pressly sanctioned as beneficial to the husbandman. 
Even in case of the royal palace being struck by light- 
ning, the ancient ceremony of propitiating the Deity 
was to be practised, and the haruspices were to declare 
the meaning of the awful portent.* 

Yet some acts of Constantine, even at this early 
period, might encourage the expanding hopes of the 

1 '* Haruspices secreto ac sine testibus consoli vetuit."— Suetonius, Tib. 
c 68. ** Are mathematica damnabHis est et interdicta omnino.** Compare 
BeogDot, i. 79. 

s It was addressed to Blaximus, prefect of the city. — Cod. Theod. zL 8, 2. 

* ^ Adite aras pnblicas atqae delubra, et consuetndinis yestm celebrate 
•c^emnia: nee enim prohibemus pneteritaB nsoipationis officia liberft lace 
tractari."--Cod. Theodos. xi. 16. 

« Cod. Theodos. ix. 16, xvi. 10 
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Christians, that they were destined before long to 
oonstantiM*! roceive more than impartial justice from the 
SS??Jf ?Lifr emperor. His acts of liberality were beyond 
**^^' those of a sovereign disposed to redress the 
wrongs of an oppressed class of his subjects : he not 
merely enforced by his edict the restoration of their 
churches and estates, he enabled them, by his own 
munificence, — his gift of a large sum of money to 
the Christians of Africa, — to rebuild their ruined edi- 
fices, and restore their sacred rites with decent solem- 
charcheiin ^1*7'^ Mauy.of tlic churchcs in Rome claim 
**^*- the first Christian emperor for their founder. 

The most distinguished of these, and, at the same 
time, those which are best supported in their preten- 
sions to antiquity, stood on the sites now occupied by 
the Lateran and by St. Peter's. If it could be as- 
certained at what period in the life of Constantine 
these churches were built, some light might be thrown 
on the history of his personal religion. For, the 
Lateran being an imperial palace, the grant of a basil- 
ica within its walls for the Christian worship (for such 
we may conjecture to have been the first church) was 
a kind of direct recognition, if not of his own regular 
personal attendance, at least of his admission of Chris- 
tianity within his domestic circle.^ The palace was 
afterwards granted to the Christians, the first patri- 
mony of the popes. The Vatican suburb seems to 
have been the favoriteplace for the settlement of foreign 
religions. It was thickly peopled with Jews from an 
early period ;* and remarkable vestiges of the worship 

1 See the original grant of three thousand foUea to Ctecilian, Biahop of 
Carthage, in Eusebius, Eccl. Hist x. 6. 

s The Lateran was the residence of the princess Fausta: it is called the 
Domus FaustsB in the account of the first synod held to decide on the Donatist 
schism. — Optat i. 23. Fausta may have been»a Christian. 

s Basnage, \iL 210, Hist of Jews. 
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of Cjbele, which appear to have flourished side by 
side, as it were, with that of Christianity, remained to 
the fourth or the fifth century.^ The site of St. 
Peter's Church was believed to occupy the spot hat 
lowed by his martyrdom ; and the Christians must have 
felt no unworthy pride in employing the materials of 
Nero's Circus, the scene of the sanguinary pleasures 
of the first persecutor, on a church dedicated to the 
memory of his now honored, if not absolutely wor- 
shipped, victim. 

With the protection, the emperor assumed the con- 
trol over the afiairs of the Christian communities: 
to the cares of the public administration was added 
a recognized supremacy over the Christian Church. 
The extent to which Christianity now prevailed is 
shown by the importance at once assumed by the 
Christian bishops, wiio brought not only their losses 
anjd their sufierings during the persecution of Diocle- 
tian, but, unhappily, likewise their quarrels, before the 
imperial tribunal. From his palace at Treves, Con- 
stantino had not only to assemble military councils to 
debate on the necessary measures for the protection 
of the German frontier and the maintenance of the 
imperial armies, and councils of finance to remodel 
and enforce the taxation of the different provinces, 
but likewise synods of Christian bishops to decide on 
the contests which had grown up in the remote and 
unruly province of Africa. The emperor himself is 
said frequently to have appeared without his imperial 
state, and, with neither guards nor officers around 
him, to have mingled in the debate, and expressed his 
satisfaction at their unanimity, whenever that rare 
virtue adorned their counsels.^ 

1 Birnsen nnd Platner, Roms* BeBchreibung, i. p. 28. 

a Eoseb., Vit Const I. xliy.: xoi(»ovTa deusv^ kanbv tf cocv^ ffotrw* t 
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For Constantine, though he could give protection, 
could not give peace, to Christianity. It is the nature 
of man, that whatever powerfully moves, agitates to 
excess the public mind. With new views of those 
subjects which make a deep and lasting impression, 
new passions awaken. The profound stagnation of 
the human muid during the government of the earlier 
Caesars had been stirred in its inmost deptiis by the 
silent underworking of the new faitli. Momentous 
questions, which up to that time had been entirely left 
to a small intellectual aristocracy, had been calmly 
debated in the villa of the Roman senator or the 
grove sacred to philosophy, or discussed by sophists 
whose frigid dialectics wearied without exciting the 
mind, had been gradually brought down to the com- 
mon apprehension. The nature of the Deity; the 
state of the soul after death ; the equality of mankind 
in the sight of the Deity, — even questions which are 
beyond the verge of human intellect; the origin of 
evil ; the connection of the physical and moral world, 
— had become general topics : they were, for the first 
time, the primary truths of a popular religion, and 
natm'ally could not withdraw themselves from the 
alliance with popular passions. These passions, as 
Christianity increased in power and influence, came 
into more active operation ; as they seized on persons 
of different temperament, instead of being themselves 
subdued to Christian gentleness, they inflamed Chris- 
tianity, as it appeared to the world, into a new and 
more indomitable principle of strife and animosity. 
Mankind, even withm the sphere of Christianity, retro- 
graded to the sterner Jewish character; and in its 

6fiovoig, — Easebios says, too, that he condacted himself as the bishop of the 
bishops. 
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spirit, as well as in its language, the Old Testament 
began to dominate over the Qospel of Christ. 

The first civil wars which divided Christianity were 
those of Donatism and the Trinitarian controversy. 
The Gnostic sects, in their different varieties, and the 
Manichean, were rather rival religions than 



of QhiJttiia. 

Christian factions. Though the adherents of i^- 
these sects professed to be disciples of Christianity yet 
they had their own separate constitutions, their own 
priesthood, their own ceremonial. Donatism 
was a fierce and imfdacable schism in an 
established community. It was embraced with all the 
wild ardor, and maintained with the blind obstinacy, 
of the African temperament. It originated in a dis- 
puted appointment to the efoscopal dignity at Car- 
thage. The Bishop of Carthage, if in name inferior 
(for every thing connected with the ancient capital 
still maintained its superior dignity in the general 
estimation), stood higher, probably, in proportion to 
the extent of lus influence and the relative numbers 
of his adherents, as compared with the Pagan popula- 
tion, than any Christian dignitary in the West. The 
African churches had suffered more than usual opprea 
sion during the persecution of Diocletian, not improb- 
ably during the invasion of Maxentius. . External 
force, which in other quarters compressed the body 
into closer and more compact unity, in A&ica left 
behind it a fatal principle of disorganization. These 
rival claims to the see of Carthage brought the oppo- 
nent parties into inevitable collision. 

The pontifical ofSces of Paganism, ministering in 
a ceremonial to which the people were either indif- 
ferent or bound only by habitual attachment, calmly 
descended in their hereditary course, were nominated 
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by the municipal magistracy, or attached to the higher 

civil oflBices. They awoke no ambition, they 

hierarchy causcd no contcntion ; they did not interest 

different from . t , . -r^ , 

jjgn priest- society enough to disturb it. But the 
growth of the sacerdotal power was a neces- 
sary consequence of the development of Christianity. 
The hierarchy asserted (they were believed to possess) 
the power of sealing the eternal destiny of man. 
From a post of danger, which modest piety was com- 
pelled to assume by the unsought and unsolicited 
suffrages of the whole community, a bishopric had 
become an office of dignity, influence, and, at times, 
of wealth. The prelate ruled not now so much by his 
admitted superiority in Christian virtue, as by the 
inalienable authority of his office. He opened or 
closed the door of the church, which was tantamount 
to an admission or an exclusion from everlasting bliss ; 
he uttered the sentence of excommunication, which 
cast back the trembling delinquent among the lost 
and perishing Heathen. He had his throne m the 
most distinguished part of the Christian temple ; and 
though yet acting in the presence and in the name of 
his college of presbyters, yet he was the acknowledged 
head of a large community, over whose eternal destiny 
he held a vague, but not therefore less imposing and 
awful, dominion. Among the African Christians, 
perhaps by the commanding character of Cyprian, in 
his writings at least, the episcopal power is elevated to 
its utmost height. No wonder that, with the elements 
of strife fermenting in the society, and hostile parties 
already arrayed against each other, the contest for this 
commanding post should often be commenced with blind 
violence, and carried on with irreconcilable hostility.^ 

^ The principal source of mfbrmadon concerning the Donmdst controTersr 
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In eyeiy coi^^unity, no doubt, had grown up a 
Beverer party, who were anxious to contract the pale 
of Balvation to the narrowest compass; and a more 
liberal class, who were more lenient to the infirmities 
of their brethren, and would extend to the utmost 
limits the beneficial eflFects of the Redemption. The 
fiery ordeal of the persecution tried the Christians 
of Africa by the most searching test, and drew more 
strongly the line of demarcation. Among the sum- 
mary proceedings of the persecution, which were car- 
ried into eflfect with unrelenting severity by Anulinus, 
the Prefect of Africa (the same who, by a singular 
vicissitude in political affairs, became the instrument 
of Constantino's munificent grants to the churches of 
his province),^ none was more painful to the feelings 
of the Christians than the demand of the uncondi- 
tional surrender of the furniture of their sacred 
edifices, their chalices, their ornaments, above all, the 
sacred writings.^ The bishop and his priests were 
made responsible for the full and unreserved delivery 
of these sacred possessions. Some jfrom timidity, 
others considering that by such concessions it might 
be prudent to avert more dangerous trials, and that 
such treasures, sacred as they were, might be replaced 
in a more flourishing state of the Church, complied 
with the demands of the magistrate; but, by their 
severer brethren, who, with more uncompromising 

is the works of Optatos, with the yalaable collection of documents sabjoined 
to them ; and, for their later histoiy, varioos passages in the works of St Au- 
gustine. 

1 See the grant of Constantine referred to above. 

« There is a very curious and graphic account of the rigorous perquisition 
for the sacred books in the Gesta apud Zenophilum in Routh, vol. iv. p. 108. 
The codices appear to have been under the care of the readers, who were of 
various ranks, mostly, however, in trade. There were a great numbai 
of codices, each probably containing one book of the Scnptores. 
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oourage, had reftised the least departure from the 
Th«Tndip ^^^ ^^ unqualified resistance, these men 
***"• were branded with the ignominious name of 
Traditors.^ This became the strong, the impassable, 
line of demarcation between the contending factions. 
To the latest period of the conflict, the Donatists 
described the Catholic party hj that odious appella- 
tion. 

The primacy of the African Church was the object 
of ambition to these two parties ; an unfortunate 
vacancy at this time kindled the smouldering embers 
contcatfbr of Strife. Mcnsurius had filled the see of 
owtiMge. Carthage with prudence and moderation dur- 
ing these days of emergency. He was accused by the 
sterner zeal of Donatus, a Nimiidian bishop, of coim- 
tenancing at least the criminal concessions of the 
Traditors. It was said that he had deluded the Gk)v- 
erimient by a subtle stratagem; he had substituted 
certain heretical writings for the genuine Scriptures ; 
had connived at their seizure, and calmly seen them 
delivered to the flames. The Donatists either disbe- 
lieved, or despised as a paltry artifice, this attempt to 
elude the glorious danger of resistance. But, during 
the life of Mensurius, his character and station had 
overawed the hostile party. Mensurius was summoned 
to Rome, to answer on a charge of the concealment of 
the deacon Felix, accused of a political ofience, — the 
publication of a libel against the emperor. On his 
departure, Mensurius intrusted to the deacons of tlie 
community the valuable vessels of gold and silver 
belonging to the church, of which he left an accurate 
inventory in the hands of a pious and aged woman. 

1 The DonatistB inyarimbly called the Catfadic partj the Tiaditon. Set 
Senno DonaClata. and the Acts of Dooatist Martyr. 
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Mensurius died on his return to Carthage. Cscilian, « 
a deacon of the church, was raised by the unanimous 
suffrages of the clergy and people to the see of Car- 
thage. He was consecrated by Felix, Bishop of 
Apthunga. His first step was to demand the vessels 
of the church. By the advice of Botrus and Celeusius, 
two of the deacons, competitors, it is said, with Caecilian 
for the see, they were refused to a bishop irregularly 
elected, and consecrated by a notorious Traditor. A 
Spanish female, of noble birth and of opulence, accused 
of personal hostility to Caecilian, animated the Car- 
thaginian faction: but the whole province assumed 
the right of interference with the appointment to the 
primacy ; and Donatus, Bishop of Cassd Nigral, placed 
himself at the head of the opponent party. 

The commanding mind of Donatus swayed the 
countless hierarchy which crowded the diflFerent prov- 
inces of Africa. The Numidian bishops took the lead ; 
Secundus, the primate of Numidia, at the summons of 
Donatus, appeared in Carthage at the head of seventy 
of his bishops. This self-installed Council of Appeal to 
Carthage proceeded to cite Caecilian, who re- power. 
fused to recognize its authority. The council declared 
his election void. The consecration by a bishop guilty 
of tradition was the principal ground on which his elec- 
tion was annulled. But darker charges were openly 
advanced or secretly murmured ' against Caecilian, — 
charges which, if not entirely ungrounded, show that 
the question of tradition had, during the persecution, 
divided the Christians into fierce and hostile factions. 
He was said to have embittered the last hours of those 
whose more dauntless resistance put to shame the 
timorous compliance of Mensurius and his party. He 
had taken his station, with a body of armed men, and 

YOL. II. 20 
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precluded the pious zeal of their adherents jfrom obtain- 
ing access to the prison of those who had been seized 
by the Government;^ he had prevented, not merely 
the consolatory and inspiriting visits of kinsmen and 
friends, imt even the introduction of food and other 
comforts, in their state of starving destitution. The 
Carthaginian faction proceeded to elect Majorinus to 
the vacant see. Both parties appealed to tiie civil 
power ; and Anulinus, the Prefect of Africa, who dur- 
ing the reign of Diocletian had seen the Christians 
dragged before his tribimal, and whose authority they 
then disclaimed with uncompromising unanimity, now 
saw them crowding in hostile factions to demand his 
interference in their domestic discords. 

The cause was referred to the imperial decision of 
Constantine. At a later period, the Donatists, being 
worsted in the strife, bitterly reproached their adver- 
saries with this appeal to the civil tribunal, " What 
have Christians to do with kings, or bishops with 
palaces ? " ^ Their adversaries justly recriminated, 
that they had been as ready as themselves to request 
the intervention of the Government. Constantine 
delegated the judgment in their cause to the bishops 
of Gaul: 8 but the first council was composed of a 
conndiof great majority of Italian bishops ; and Rome, 
^**"*- for the first time, witnessed a public trial of 

1 Optatas, i. 22. > Optatus, i. 22. 

* Aagostine, writing when the episcopal authority stood on a level nearer 
to or even higher than the throne, aseerts that Constantine did not dare to 
assume a cognizance over the election of a bishop. '* Constantinos non ansns 
est de cansft, episcopi judicare.'* — Epist cv. n. 8. Natural equity, as well as 
other reasons, would induce Constantme to delegate the afiair to a Christian 
commission. The account of Optatus ascribes to Constantine speeches which 
it is difficult to reconcile with his public conduct as regards Christianity at thit 
period of his life. The Council of Rome was held AJ). 818, 2d October. 

The decrees.of the CouncU of Rome and of Aries, with other documents oa 
the subject, may be found in the fourth VQlume of Routh. 
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a Christian cause before an assembly of bishops, pre- 
sided over by her prelate. The council was formed of 
the three Gallic bishops of Cologne, of Autun, and 
of Aries. The Italian bishops (we may conjecture 
that these were considered the more important sees, 
or were filled by the most influential prelates) were 
those of Milan, Cesena, Quintiano, Rimini, Florence, 
Pisa, Faenza, Capua, Benevento, Terracina, Praeneste, 
Tres TabernsB, Ostia, Ursinum (Urbinum), Forum 
Claudii. 

Ca&cilian and Donatus appeared each at the head 
of ten bishops of his party. Both denoimced their 
adversaries as guilty of the crime of tradition. The 
partisans of Donatus rested their appeal on the inva- 
lidity of an ordination by a bishop, Felix of Apthunga, 
who had been guilty of that delinquency. The party 
of CsBcilian accused almost the whole of the Numidian 
bishops, and Donatus himself, as involved in the same 
guilt. It was a wise and temperate policy in the 
Catholic party to attempt to cancel all embittering 
recollections of the days of trial and infirmity; to 
abolish all distinctions, which on one part led to pride, 
on the other to degradation; to reconcile, in those 
halcyon days of prosperity, the whole Christian world 
in one harmonious confederacy. This policy was that 
of the Government. At this early period of his Chris- 
tianity, if he might yet be called a Christian, Constan- 
tine was little likely to enter into the narrow and 
exclusive principles of the Donatists. As emperor, 
Christianity was recommended to his fevor by the 
harmonizing and tranquillizing influence which it exer- 
cised over a large body of the people. If it broke up 
into hostile feuds, it lost its value as an ally or .an 
instrument of civil government. But it was exactly 
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fhis leyelling of all religious distinctions, this liberal 
and comprehensive spirit, that would annihilate the 
less important differences, which struck at the vital 
principle of Donatism. . They had confronted all the 
malice of the persecutor, they had disdained to com* 
promise any principle, to concede the minutest point ; 
and were they to abandon a superiority so hardly 
earned, and to acquiesce in the re-admission of all those 
who had forfeited their Christian privileges to the same 
rank? Were they not to exercise the high function of 
re-admission into the fold with proper severity ? The 
decision of the council was favorable to the cause 
of Caecilian. Donatus appealed to the emperor, who 
retained the heads of both parties in Italy, to allow 
time for the province to regain its quiet. In defiance 
of the emperor, both the leaders fled back to Africa, to 
set themselves at the head of their respective factions. 
A.D. 814. "^^ patient Constantino summoned a new, a 
ittAog. more remote council at Aries. Caecilian and 
the African bishops were cited to appear in that distant 
province ; public vehicles were furnished for their con- 
veyance at the emperor's charge; each bishop was 
attended by two of his inferior clergy, with three do- 
mestics. The Bishop of Aries presided in this council, 
which confirmed the judgment of that in Rome. 

A second Donatus now appeared upon the scene, of 
more vigorous and more persevering character, greater 
abilily, and with all the energy and self-confidence 
which enabled him to hold together the faction. The 
party now assumed the name of Donatists. On the 
death of Majorinus, Donatus succeeded to the dignity 
of Anti-Bishop of Carthage : the whole African prov- 
ince continued to espouse the quarrel; the authority 
of the Government, which had been invoked by both 
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parties, was scomfiilly rejected by that against which 
the award was made. Three times was the decision 
repeated in favor of the Catholic party, at 
Borne, at Aries, and at Milan ; each time was 
more strongly established the self-evident truth, which 
has been so late recognized by the Christian world, — 
the incompetency of any council to reconcile religious 
differences. The suffrages of the many cannot bind 
the consciences, or enlighten the minds, or even over- 
come tiie obstinacy, of the few. Neither party can 
yield without abandoning the very principles by which 
they have been constituted a party. 

A commission issued to JSlius, prefect of the 
district, to examine the charge against Felix, Bishop 
of Apthunga, gave a favorable verdict.^ An imperial 
commission of two delegates to Carthage ratified the 
decision of the former councils. At every turn, the 
Donatists protested against the equity of the decrees ; 
they loudly complained of the unjust and partial 
influence exercised by Osius, Bishop of Cordova, over 
the mind of the emperor. At length the tardy indig- 
nation of the Government had recourse to violent 
measures. The Donatist bishops were driven j^^^^^g^^ 
into exile, their churches destroyed or sold, p«»««»<»*- 
and the property seized for the imperial revenue. 
The Donatists defied the armed interference, as they 
had disclaimed the authority, of the Government. 
This first development of the principles of Christian 
sectarianism was as stem, as inflexible, and as perse- 
veriug, as in later times. The Donatists drew their 
narrow pale around their persecuted sect, and asserted 
themselves to be the only elect people of Christ ; the 
only people whose clergy could claim an unbroken 

1 See the Acta Pnrgatioius Felicia, in Booth, ir. 71. 
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apostolical succession, vitiated in all other communities 
of Christians by the inexpiable crime of tradition. 
Wherever they obtained possession of a church, they 
burned the altar, or, where wood was scarce, scraped 
ofif the infection of heretical communion ; they melted 
the cups, and sold, it was said, the sanctified metal for 
profane, perhaps for Pagan, uses ; they rebaptized all 
who joined their sect ; they made the virgins renew 
their vows ; they would not even permit the bodies of 
the Catholics to repose in peace, lest they should pol- 
lute the common cemeteries. The implacable faction 
darkened into a sanguinary feud. For the first time, 
human blood was shed in conflicts between followers 
of the Prince of Peace. Each party recriminated on 
the other ; but neither denies the barbarous scenes of 
massacre and license which devastated the African 
cities. The Donatists boasted of their martyrs, and 
the cruelties of tlie Catholic party rest on their own 
admission: they deny not, they proudly vindicate 
their barbarities, — "Is the vengeance of God to be 
defrauded of its victims ? " ^ and they appeal to the 
Old Testament to justify, by the examples of Moses, 
of Phineas, and of Elijah, the Christian duty of slaying 
by thousands the renegades or the unbelievers. 
In vain Constantino at length published an edict of 
peace : the afiSicted province was rent asunder 
till the close of his reign, and during that of 
his son, by this religious warfare. For, on the otlier 
Thedreum- ^^'^^j *t® barbarous fanaticism of the Cir- 
••"***"• cumcellions involved the Donatist party in 

1 This damning passage is found in the work of the Catholic Optatns: 
'* Qnasi omnino hi yindictam Dei nullas mereatnr oocidL" Coini>aie the 
whole chapter, iiL 6. An able writer (Mr. Bright, Histoiy of the Chttrch) has 
objected to his statement I adhere to it There is a veiy strong description 
of the persecutions whidi thqr endured from the CathoUca in the letter put in 
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the guilt of insurrection, and connected them with 
revolting atrocities, which they were accused of 
countenancing, of exciting, if not actually sanctioning 
by their presence. That which in the opulent cities, 
or the well-ordered communities, led to fierce and 
irreconcilable contention, grew up among the wild 
borderers on civilization into fanatical frenzy. Where 
Christianity has outstripped civilization, and has not 
had time to effect its beneficent and humanizing 
change, whether in the bosom of an old society or 
within the limits of savage life, it becomes, in times 
of violent excitement, instead of a pacific principle to 
assuage, a new element of ungovernable strife. The 
long peace which had been enjoyed by the province 
of Africa, and the flourishing corn-trade which it 
conducted as the granary of Rome and of the Italian 
provinces, had no doubt extended the pursuits of agri- 
culture into the Numidian, Osetulian, and Mauritanian 
villages. The wild tribes had gradually become 
industrious peasants ; and- among them Christianity 
had found an open field for its exertions, and the 
increasing agricultural settlements had become Chris- 
tian bishoprics. But the savage was yet only half- 
tamed ; and no sooner had the flames of the Douatist 
conflict spread into these peaceful districts, than the 
genuine Christian was lost in the fiery marauding 
child of the desert. Maddened by oppression, wounded 
in his religious feelings by the expulsion and persecu- 
tion of the bishops, from his old nature he resumed 
the fierce spirit of independence, the contempt for the 
laws of property, and the burning desire of revenge. 
Of his new religion he retained only the perverted 

by the Donatist bishop Habet Demn in the conference held daring the reign 
of Honorius. — Apud Dapin. No. 268, injine. 
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language, or rather that of the Old Testament, with 
an implacable hatred of all hostile sects; a stem 
ascetic continence, which perpetually broke out into 
paroxysms of unbridled licentiousness ; and a fanatic 
passion for martyrdom, which assumed the acts of a 
kind of methodical insanity. 

The Circumcellions commenced their ravages dur- 
ing the reign of Constantiue, and continued in arms 
during that of his successor Constans. No sooner 
had the provincial authorities received instructions to 
reduce the province by force to religious imity, than 
the Circumcellions, who had at first confined their 
ravages to disorderly and hasty incursions, broke out 
into open revolt.^ They defeated one body of the 
imperial troops, and killed Ursacius, the Roman 
general. They abandoned, by a simultaneous impulse, 
their agricultural pursuits; they proclaimed them- 
selves the instruments of divine justice, and the 
protectors of the oppressed; they first asserted the 
wild theory of the civil equality of mankind, which 
has so often, in later periods of the world, become the 
animatuig principle of Christian fanaticism; they 
proclaimed the abolition of slavery ; they thrust the 
proud and opulent master from his chariot, and made 
him walk by the side of his slave, who, in his turn, 
was placed in the stately vehicle ; they cancelled all 
debts, and released the debtors ; their most sanguinary 
acts were perpetrated in the name of religion, and 
Christian language was profaned by its association 
with their atrocities. Their leaders were the Captains 
of the Saints ; ^ the battle-hymn, " Praise to God ! '* 

1 The Circumcellions were unacquainted with the Latin language, and art 
said to have spoken only the Punic of the conntiy. 

8 Augustine asserts that they were led by their deigy. — v. xL p. 676. 
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Their weapons were not swords, — for Christ had 
forbidden the use of the sword to Peter, — but huge 
and massy clubs, with which they beat their miserable 
victims to death.^ They were bound by vows of the 
severest continence ; but the African temperament, in 
its state of feverish excitement, was too strong for 
the bonds of fanatical restraint: the companies of the 
Saints not merely abused the privileges of war by the 
most licentious outrages on the females, but were at- 
tended by troops of drunken prostitutes whom they 
called their sacred virgins. But the most extraordi- 
nary development of their fanaticism was p,y^nibr 
their rage for martyrdom. When they could ">»^«»«n- 
not obtain it from the sword of the enemy, they 
inflicted it upon themselves. The ambitious martyr 
declared himself a candidate for the crown of glory : 
he then gave himself up to every kind of revelry, 
pampering, as it were, and fattening the victim for 
sacrifice. When he had wrought himself to the pitch 
of frenzy, he rushed out ; and, with a sword in one 
hand and money in the other, he threatened death 
and offered reward to the first comer who would satisfy 
his eager longings for the glorious crown. They 
leaped fh)m precipices ; they went into the Pagan tem- 
ples to provoke the vengeance of the worshippers. 

Such are the excesses to which Christianity is 
constantly liable, as the religion of a savage and 
uncivilized people ; but, on the other band, it must be 
laid down as a political axiom equally universal, that 
this fanaticism rarely bursts out into disorders dan- 

i The Donatists anticipated onr Paritans in those strange religious namee 
which they assumed. Habet Deum appears among the Donatist bishops in 
a conference held with the Catholics at Carthage, A.D. 411. See the report 
of the conference in the Donatistan Monomenta collected by Dupin, at tha 
end of his edition of Optatua. 
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geroxis to society, unless goaded and maddened by 
persecution.^ 

Donatism was the fatal schism of one province of 
Christendom: the few communities formed on these 
rigid principles in Spain and in Rome died away in 
neglect ; but, however diminished its influence, it dis- 
tracted the African province for three centuries, and 
was only finally extirpated witli Christianity itself, 
by the all-absorbing progress of Mohammedanism. At 
one time, Constantine resorted to milder measures, and 
issued an edict of toleration. But, in the reign of 
Constans, the persecution was renewed with more 
unrelenting severity. Two imperial oflScers, Paul and 
Macurius, were sent to reduce the province to religious 
unity. The Circumcellions encountered them with 
obstinate valor, but were totally defeated in the 
sanguinary battle of Bagnia. In the later reigns, 
when the laws against heresy became more frequent 
and severe, the Donatists were named with marked 
reprobation in the condemnatory edicts. Yet, in the 
time of Honorius, they boasted, in a conference with 
the Catholics, that they equally divided at least the 
province of Numidia, and that the Catholics only 
obtained a majority of bishops by the unfair means of 
subdividing the sees. This conference was held in 
the vain, though then it might not appear ungrounded, 
hope of re-uniting the great body of the Donatists with 
the Catholic communion. The Donatists, says Gibbon, 
with his usual sarcasm and more than his usual truth, 
had received a practical lesson on the consequences 
of their own principles. A small sect, the Maximin- 
ians, had been formed within their body, who asserted 

^ Compare the penecotion ftt the end of Dupin^B edition of Optatos. Tille- 
mont, li. 147. 
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themselves to be the only genuine Church of God, 
denied the efficacy of the sacraments, disclaimed the 
apostolic power of the clergy, and rigidly appropriated 
to their own narrow sect the merits of Christ and the 
hopes of salvation. But neither this fatal warning, 
nor the eloquence of St. Augustine, wrought much 
effect on the Puritans of Africa : they still obstinately 
denied the legality of Csecilian's ordination; still 
treated their adversaries as the dastardly traditors of 
the Sacred Writings ; still dwelt apart in the unques- 
tioning conviction that they were the sole subjects of 
the kingdom of Heaven ; that to them alone belonged 
the privilege of immortality through Christ, while the 
rest of the world, the unworthy followers of Christ, 
not less than the blind and unconverted Heathen, 
were perishing in their outcast and desperate state of 
condemnation.^ 

1 DonatisU are mentioned at the end of the sixth centuiy (see Gregory the 
Great, Efust L 72-75, iL 88), and are still powerfiil enough to cgect the Catho- 
lics from their chorches. ^ Greg. Epist iii 82-86, v. 68. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Conflttntine beoomee sole Emperor. 

By the victory over Maxentius, Coustantine had 
The East become master of half the Roman world, 
ftm p»g«n. Christiaiiity, if it had not contributed to the 
success, shared the advantage, of the triumph. By 
the edict of Milan, the Christians had resumed all 
their former rights as citizens, their churches were 
re-opened, their public services recommenced, and 
their silent work of aggression on the hostile Paganism 
began again under the most promising auspices. The 
equal favor with which they were beheld by the sover- 
eign appeared both to their enemies and to themselves 
an open declaration on their side. The public acts, 
the laws and the medals of Gonstantine,^ show how the 
lofty eclectic indiflFerentism of the emperor, which ex- 
tended impartial protection over all the conflicting 
faiths, or attempted to mingle together their least 
inharmonious elements, gradually but slowly gave 
place to the progressive influence of Christianity. 
Christian bishops appeared as regular attendants upon 
the court ; the internal dissensions of Christianity be- 

^ Eckhel supposes that the Heathen symbols disappeared from the coins 
of Constantlne after his victoiy over Lidnios. — Doctr. Nmn. in Constant 

I may add here another observation of this great authority on such sub- 
jects: **Ezcnte unlversam Constantini monetam, nunquam in e& aut Chrisd 
imaginem ant Constantini effigiem cruce insignem reperies. ... In nonnuOis 
jam monogramma Christi ^ f inseritur labaro aut vexillo, jam in areft 
nnmmi solitari^ ezcubat, jam aliis, nt patebit, oomparet modis." 
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came afiairs of state. The Pagan party saw, with 
mcreasmg apprehension for their own authority and 
the fate of Borne, the period of the secular games, 
on the due celebration of which depended the duration 
of the Roman sovereignty, pass away imhonored.^ 
[t was an extraordinary change in the consti- 
tution of the Western world, when the laws ^^'^^ 
of the empire issued from the court of Treves, and 
Italy and Africa awaited the changes in their civil and 
religious constitution, from the seat of government 
on the barbarous Glerman frontier. The munificent 
grant of Constantino for the restoration of the African 
churches had appeared to commit him in favor of the 
Christian party, and had perhaps indirectly contributed 
to inflame the dissensions in that province. 

A new law recognized the clerical order as a distinct 
and privileged class. It exempted them from clerical oid«r 
the onerous municipal offices, which had be- SS^wT^ 
gun to press heavily upon the more opulent inhabit- 
ants of the towns. It is the surest sign of misgovern- 
ment, when the higher classes shrink from the posts 
of honor and of trust. During the more flourishing 
days of the empire, the decurionate, the chief municipal 
dignity, had been the great object of provincial ambi- 
tion. The decurions formed the senates of the 
towns ; they supplied the magistrates from their body, 
and had the right of electing them.^ 

Under the new financial system introduced by Dio- 
cletian, the decurions were made responsible for the 
frdl amount of taxation imposed by the cataster, or 
assessment on the town and district. As the payment 

1 ZoBimns, 1. iL c 1. 

* Savigny, Romische Recht, i. 18. Compare the whole book of the Theo- 
dosian Code, De Decorionibiu. Penons concealed their property to eecimia 
MTTing the pablic offices. — Cod. Theod. iii. 1-8. 
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became more burdensome or difficult, the tenants, or 
even the proprietors, either became insolvent or fled 
their coomtry. But the inexorable revenue still ex- 
acted from the decurions the whole sum assessed on 
their town or district. The office itself grew into dis- 
repute, and the law was obliged to force that upon the 
reluctant citizen of wealth or character which had 
before been an object of eager emulation and competi- 
tion.^ The Christians obtained the exemption of their 
ecclesiastical order from these civil offices. The ex- 
emption was grounded on the just plea of its incom- 
patibility with their religious duties.* The emperor 
declared, in a letter to Caecilian, Bishop of Carthage, 
that the Christian priesthood ought not to be with- 
drawn from the worship of God, which is the principal 
source of the prosperity of the empire. The effect 
of this iminunity shows the oppressed and disorganized 
state of society.^ Numbers of persons, in order to 
secure this exemption, rushed at once into the clerical 
order of the Christians ; and this manifest abuse de- 
manded an immediate modification of the law. None 
were to be admitted into the sacred order except on 
A.D 820. *^® vacancy of a religious charge, and then 
^TKl**'' those only whose poverty exempted them 
Deeuriooate. ^.^jj^ |.jjg municipal fuuctious.* Thosc whose 
property imposed upon them the duty of the decu- 

1 See two difltertetioiis of Savigny on the taxation of the empire, hi the 
Transactions of the Berlin Academy, and transUted in the Cambridge Clas- 
sical Researches. 

3 The officers of the royal honsehold, and their descendants, had the same 
exemption, which was likewise extended to the Jewish archi^ynagogi, or 
elders. — Le Bean, 166. Cod. Theodos. xvi. 8, 2. 

The priests and the Flamines, with the Decorions, were exempt from cer- 
tiUn inferior offices. — Cod. Theodos. xii. ▼. 2. 

* See the various laws on this subject. Codex Theodos. xvi. 2, 8, ft-lL 

^ Cod. Theodos. xvi. 2, 17, 19. 
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rionate were ordered to abandon their religious 
profession. Such was the despotic power of the sov- 
ereign, to which the Christian Church still submitted, 
either on the principle of passive obedience, or in 
gratitude for the protection of the civil authority. 
The legislator interfered without scruple in the domes- 
tic administration of the Christian community, and 
the Christians received the imperial edicts in silent 
submission. The appointment of a Christian, the 
celebrated Lactantius, to superintend the education 
of Crispin, the eldest son of the emperor, was at once 
a most decisive and most influential step towards the 
public declaration of Christianity as the religion of 
the imperial family. Another important law, the 
groundwork of the vast property obtained by the 
Church, gave it the fullest power to receive the be- 
quests of the pious. Their right of holding property 
had been admitted apparently by Alexander Severus, 
annulled by Diocletian, and was now conceded in the 
most explicit terms by Constantino.^ 

But half the world remained still disunited from 
the dominion of Constantino and of Christianity. The 
first war with Licinius had been ^Closed by ^awwith 
the battles of Cibalro and Mardia, and a new ^^°*«*- 
partition of the empire. It was succeeded by a hollow 
and treacherous peace of nine years.^ The favor 
shown by Constantine to his Christian subjects seems 
to have thrown Licinius upon the opposite interest. 

1 **Hftbeat umiaqiiiaque licendam, sanctiasimo Catholicn yenerAbiliqae 
concillo, decedens bonoram, quod placet, relinquere. Kon sint cassa jadicia. 
Nihil est, qood magis hominibos debetur, qoam at snprems voluntatis, post- 
quam aliud jam yelle non possint, liber sit status, et licens, quod iterum non 
redit, imperium.** — C Th. xyi. 2, 4, De Episcopis. This law is assigned to 
the year 821. 

a 814 to 828. 
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The edict of Milan had been issued in the joint names 
of the two emperors. In his conflict with Maximin, 
Licinius had avenged the oppressions of Christianity 
on their most relentless adversary. But when the 
crisis approached which was to decide the fate of 
the whole empire, as Constantino had adopted every 
means of securing their cordial support, so Licinius 
repelled the allegiance of his Christian subjects by 
disfavor, by mistrust, by expulsion from offices of 
honor, by open persecution, till, in the language of the 
ecclesiastical historian, the world was divided into two 
regions, those of day and of night.^ The vices as well 
udniosb*. ^ *^® policy of Licinius might disincline 
3JSdJ<S5?" ^^ ^ endure the importunate presence of 
^•«*°- the Christian bishops in his court; but he 
might disguise his hostile disposition to the churchmen 
under his declared dislike of eunuchs and of courtiers,* 
— the vermin, as he called them, of the palace. The 
stern avarice of Licinius would be contrasted to his 
disadvantage with the profuse liberality of Constan- 
tino ; his looser debaucheries, with the severer morals 
of the Western emperor. Licinius proceeded to purge 
his household troops of those whose inclination to his 
rival he might, not without reason, mistrust: none 
were permitted to retain their rank who refused to 
sacrifice. He prohibited the synods of the clergy, 
which he naturally apprehended might degenerate into 
conspiracies in favor of his rival. He confined the 
bishops to the care of their own dioceses.^ He aflFected, 
in his care for the public morals, to prohibit the pro- 

1 Eiueb., Vita Constuit i. 49. 

* ** Spodonnm et Anlicomm omnium vehemens domitor, tineaa 8orioeMiiie 
pdatii MS appeUana.** — Aur. Vict Epit 

• Vit Constant i. 41. 
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miscuous worship of men and women in the churches ;^ 
and insulted the sanctity of the Christian worship, by 
commanding that it should be celebrated in the open 
air. The edict prohibiting all access to the prisons, 
though a strong and unwilling testimony to the chari- 
table exertions of the Christians, and by their writers 
represented as an act of wanton and unexampled in- 
humanity, was caused probably by a jealous policy, 
rather than by wanton cruelty of temper. It is quite 
clear, that the prayers of the Christians, perhaps more 
worldly weapons, were armed in favor of Constantine. 
The Eastern churches would be jealous of their happier 
Western brethren, and naturally would be eager to 
bask in the equal sunshine of imperial favor. At 
length, either fearing the effect of their prayers with 
the Deity whom they addressed,^ or their influence in 
alienating the minds of their votaries from his own 
cause to that of him who, in the East, was considered 
the champion of the Cliristian cause, Licinius com- 
manded the Christian churches in Pontus to be closed ; 
he destroyed some of them, perhaps for defiance of his 
edicts. Some acts of persecution took place: the 
Christians fled again into the coimtry, and began to 
conceal themselves in the woods and caves. Many 
instances of violence, some of martyrdom, occurred,' 



1 VH. Constant. Women were to be inetnicted hj the deaoonesaes alone* 
— Vit Const i. 68. 

> 2vvTe?jtiaB(u ydp oifK iiyuTO imkp cArcni T(ic eix^, oweuSbn ^Av 
ro&ro Xoyi^fievoCf ii^ irkhp toC ^eo^iXovc ^aatXtitc navra irp&rrtiv ^ft&c 
Koi rdv &edv l^waBat irtiretOTO, — Eoseb. z. 8. 

• Sozomen (H. £. i. 7) asserts that many of the deigy, as well as bishops, 
were martyred. Dodwell, bowerer, obeenres (I)e Pancitate Martjmm, 91), 
**Caveant fiibiilatores ne qnos alios sub Ldcinio martyres faciant proter- 
qoam episcopos.*' Compare Roinart There is greai difficulty about Basi- 
leos, Bishop of Amasa. He is generally reckoned by the Gree^ writen as a 
martyr (see Pagi ad an. 816, n. x.)$ but he is expressly staked by Philoofcor- 

VOL. II. 21 
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particularly in Pontus. There was a wide-spread ap- 
prehension that a new and general persecution was 
about to break out, when the emperor of the West 
moved, in the language of the Christian historian, 
to rescue the whole of mankind from the tyranny of 
one.^ 

Whether or not, in fact, Licinius avowed the immi- 
nent war to be a strife for mastery between the two 
religions, the decisive struggle between the ancient 
gods of Rome and the new divinity of the Christians ; * 
whether he actually led the chief officers and his most 
eminent political partisans into a beautiful consecrated 
grove, crowded with the images of the gods ; and ap- 
pealed, by the light of blazing torches, and amid the 
smoke of sacrifice, to the gods of their ancestors 
against his atheistic adversaries, the followers of a for- 
eign and unknown deity, whose ignominious sign was 
displayed in the van of their armies, — nevertheless, 
the propagation of such stories shows how completely, 
according to their own sentiments, the interests of 
Christianity were identified with the cause of Constan- 
tino.' On both sides were again marshalled all the 
supernatural terrors which religious hope or supersti- 
tious awe could summon. Diviners, soothsayers, and 
Egyptian magicians, animated the troops of Licinius.^ 
The Christians in the army of Constantino attributed 
all his success to the prayers of the pious bishops who 
accompanied his army, and especially to the holy 

gins (lib. i.)t oonfirmed bj Athmasiiis (Oimt 1, contra Arianos), to have beeo 
present at the Council of Nicsa some years afterwards. 
1 Vit Const ii 6. 

^ Soaomenf L 7. 

Sacriflcee and divinatioiis were resorted to, and promised to lidnins nni* 

npire. 
• Vit Constant ii. 4. « Eoseb., Vit Constant L 49. 
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Labanim, whose bearer passed imhurt among showers 
of fatal javelins.^ 

The battle of Hadrianople, and the naval victory of 
Crispus, decided the fate of the world, and Batueof 

'^ ' Hadrianople. 

the establishment of Christianity as the reli- a.d. 828. 
gion of the empire. The death of Licinius re-united 
the whole Roman world under the sceptre of Constan- 
tine. 

Eusebius ascribes to Constantine, during this battle, 
an act of Christian mercy, at least as omusual as the 
appearance of the banner of the cross at the head of 
the Roman army. He issued orders to spare the lives 
of his enemies, and oflFered rewards for all captives 
brought in alive. Even if this be not strictly true, its 
exaggeration or invention, or even its relation as a 
praiseworthy act, shows the new spirit which was work- 
ing in the mind of man.^ 

Among the first acts of the sole emperor of the 
world were the repeal of all the edicts of Licinius 
against the Christians; the release of all prisoners 
from the dimgeon or the mine, or the servile and 
humiliating occupations to which some had been 
contemptuously condenmed in the manufactories con- 
ducted by women ; the recall of all the exiles ; the 
restoration of all who had been deprived of their rank 
in the army, or in the civil service ; the restitution of 
all property of which they had been despoiled, — that 
of the martyrs to the legal heirs, where there were no 
heirs, to the Church. The property of the churches 
was not only restored, but the power to receive dona- 
tions in land, already granted to the Western churches, 

1 EuBebioB decUres that he heard this from the lips of Conatantine hhn- 
sdf. One man, who in his panic gave ap the cross to another, was imme- 
.diately transfixed in his flight No one actually around the cross was 
wounded. 



« Tit Conat ii 18. r. . . 
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was extended to the Eastern. The emperor himself 
set the example of giving back all that had been con* 
fiscated to the state. 

Constantino issued two edicts, recounting all these 
exemptions, restitutions, and privileges ; one addressed 
to the churches, the other to the cities of the East: 
the latter alone is extant. Its tone might certainly 
indicate that Gonstantine considered the contest with 
Licinius as, in some degree, a war of religion. His 
own triumph and the fate of his enemies are adduced 
as omanswerable evidences to the superiority of that 
Gtod whose followers had been so cruelly persecuted. 
The restoration of the Christians to all their property 
and immunities was an act, not merely of justice and 
humanity, but of gratitude to the Deity. 

But Constantino now appeared more openly to th") 
whole world as the head of the Christian community. 
He sat, not in the Roman senate deliberating on the 
afiKdrs of the empire, but presiding in a council of 
Christian bishops, summoned from all parts 
of the world, to decide, as of infinite impor- 
tance to the Roman empire, a contested point of the 
Christian faith. The council was held at NicsDa, one 
of the most ancient of the Eastern cities. The trans- 
actions of the council, the questions which were 
agitated before it, and the decrees which it issued, will 
be postponed for the present, in order that this impor- 
tant controversy, which so long divided Christianity, 
may best be related in a continuous narrative: we 
pass to the following year. 

Up to this period, Christianity had seen much to 
0^^^^ admire, and littie that it would venture to 
Jjg^**^ disapprove, in the public acts or in the 
•■•■*• domestic character of Constantino. His of- 
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fences against the humanity of the Gospel would find 
palliation, or rather vindication and approval, in a 
warrior and a sovereign. The age was not yet so 
fully leavened with Christianity as to condemn the 
barbarity of that Roman pride which exposed without 
scruple the brave captive chieftains of the (German 
tribes in the amphitheatre. Again, after the triumph 
of Oonstantine over Maxentius, this bloody spectacle 
had been renewed at Treves, on a new victory of Oon- 
stantine over the Barbarians. The extirpation of the 
family of a competitor for the empire would pass as 
the usual, perhaps the necessary, policy of the times. 
The public hatred would applaud the death of the 
voluptuous Maxentius, and that of his family would 
be the inevitable consequences of his guilt. Licinius 
had provoked his own fate by resistance to the will of 
God and his persecution of the religion of Christ. 
Nor was the fall of Licinius followed by any general 
proscription : his son lived for a few years to be the 
undistinguished victim of a sentence which involved 
others in whom the public mind took far deeper inter- 
est. Licinius himself was permitted to live a short 
time at Thessalonica.^ It is said by some that his life 
was guaranteed by a solemn oath, and that he was 
permitted to partake of the hospitality of the con- 
queror .^ Yet his death, though the brother-in-law of 
Oonstantine, was but an expected event.* The tragedy 

1 Le Beau (Hist da Bas Empire, i. 220) recites with great fkimess the 
vaiying accounts of the death of Licinius, and the motives wliich are said to 
have prompted it But he proceeds to infer that Licinius tnuti have been 
guilty of some new crime, to induce Oonstantine to Tiolate his solemn oath. 

^ ** Contra religionem sacramenti Thessalonicn privatus occisus est" ~ 
Eutrop. lib. x. 

* Eusebius says that he was put to death by the laws of war, and openly 
approves of his execution and that of the other enemies of Qod. N<^ 
irM/iov duucpivac rf npemvay napedi^ rtfujpi^ , , , KtU imuXkuvro, 
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which took place in the family of Constantine betrayed 
to the surprised and anxious world, that, if his out- 
ward demeanor showed respect or veneration for 
Christianity, its milder doctrines had made little im- 
pression on the unsofbened Paganism of his heart. 

Crispus, the son of Constantine by Minervina, his 
A. B. 826. fi^^ wifey was a youth of high and brilliant 
Sf'SoSIti^ promise. In his early years his education 
**"*' had been intrusted to the celebrated Lactan- 

tius, and there is reason to suppose that he was im- 
bued by his eloquent preceptor with the Christian doc- 
trines ; but the gentler sentiments instilled by the new 
faith had by no means unnerved the vigor or tamed 
the martial activity of youth. Had he been content 
with the calmer and more retiring virtues of the Chris- 
tian, without displaying the dangerous qualifications 
of a warrior and a statesman, he might have escaped 
the fatal jealousy of his father, and the arts which 
were no doubt employed for his ruin. In his cam- 
paign against the Barbarians, Crispus had shown 
himself a worthy son of Constantine ; and his naval 
victory over the fleet of Licinius had completed the 
conquest of the empire. The conqueror of Maxentius 
and of Licinii:s, the undisputed master of the Roman 
world, might have been expected to stand superior to 
that common failing of weak monarchs, — a jealous 
dread of the heir to their throne. The unworthy fears 
of Constantine were betrayed by an edict inconsistent 
with the early promise of his reign. He had endeav 
ored, soon after his accession, to repress the odious 
crime of delation : a rescript now appeared, inviting, 

71^ npoaifKOvaav imexcvrec Hicriv^ oi 1% ^eofiaxtac ovfi^XoL How sia- 
gularlj does this contrast with the passage aboyel — See p. 828 (Vit Const. 
iL 18),— bigotiy and mercy advancing hand in hand; the sterner creed 
overpowering the GospeL 
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by large reward and liberal promise of favor, those 
informations which he had befbre nobly disdained; 
and this edict seemed to betray the apprehensions of 
the Government, that some widely ramified and darkly 
organized conspiracy was afoot. But, if such con- 
spiracy existed, the Government refused, by the secrecy 
of its own proceedings, to enlighten the public mind. 

Rome itself, and the whole Roman world, heard 
with horror and amazement, that in the midst of the 
solemn festival, which was celebrating with D^thof 
the utmost splendor the twentieth year of the 2SSr* 
emperor's reign, his eldest son had been sud- ^'^' ^^ 
denly seized, and, either without trial or after a hur- 
ried examination, had been transported to the shore 
of Istria, and had perished by an obscure death.^ Nor 
did Crispus fall alone ; the young Licinius, the nephew 
of Constantine, who had been spared after his father's 
death and vainly honored with the title of Caesar, 
shared his fate. The sword of justice or of cruelty, 
once let loose, raged against those who were suspected 
as partisans of the dangerous Crispus, or as implicated 
in the wide-spread conspiracy, till the bold satire of 
an eminent officer of state did not scruple, in some 
lines privately circulated, to compare the splendid but 
bloody times with those of Nero.^ 

But this was only the first act of the domestic trage- 

1 Vict Epit in Constantiiio. Eatrop. lib. z. Zosimns, ii. c 20. Sido- 
nius, V. Epist 8. Of the ecclesiastical historians, Philostoi^os (lib. ii. 4) 
attributed the death of Crispus to the arts of his stepmother. He adds a 
strange stoiy, that Constantine was poisoned by his brothers in revenge for 
the death of Crispus. Sozomen, while he refutes the notion of the conneo* 
tion of the death of Crispus with the conversion of Constantine, admits th« 
fiust, 1. i. c 5. 

3 The Consul Albinus,— 

Satond aurea nwla quls lequlret? 

Sunt luM femmea sed Neronlana. 
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dy : the death of the emperor's wife Pausta, the part- 
Death of ^®^ ^^ twenty years of wedlock, the mother of 



his tliree surviying sons, mcreased the gen- 
eral horror. She was suffocated in a batli, which had 
been heated to an insupportable degree of tempera- 
ture. Many rumors were propagated throughout the 
empire concerning this dark transaction, of which 
the real secret was no doubt concealed, if not in the 
bosom, within the palace, of Constantine. The awful 
crimes which had thrilled the scene of ancient tragedy 
were said to have polluted the imperial chamber. 
The guilty stepmother had either, like Phaedra, re- 
venged the insensibility of the youthful Crispus by an 
accusation of incestuous violence, or the crime, actu- 
ally perpetrated, had involved them both in the com- 
mon guilt and ruin. In accordance with the former 
story, the miserable Constantine had discovered too 
late the machinations which had stained his hand 
with the blood of a guiltless son : in the agony of hia 
remorse he had fasted forty days; ho had abstained 
from the use of the bath ; he had proclaimed his own 
guilty precipitancy, and the innocence of his son, by 
raising a golden statue of the murdered Crispus, with 
the simple but emphatic inscription, "To my unfor 
tunate son." The Christian mother of Constantine, 
Helena, had been the principal agent in the detection 
of the wicked Pausta : it was added, that, besides her 
unnatural passion for her step-son, she was found to 
have demeaned herself to the embraces of a slave. 

It is dangerous to attempt to reconcile with proba- 
bility these extraordinary events, which so often sur- 
pass, in the strange reality of their circumstances, the 
wildest fictions. But, according to the ordinary course 
of things, Crispus would appear the victim of political 
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rather than of domestic jealousy. The innocent Li- 
cinius might be an object of suspicion, as implicated 
in a conspiracy against the power, but not against the 
honor, of Constantine. The removal of Crispus opened 
the succession of the throne to the sons of Fausta. 
The passion of maternal ambition is much more con- 
sistent with human nature than the incestuous love 
of a stepmother, advanced in life and with many chil- 
dren, towards her husband's son. The guUt of com- 
passing the death of Crispus, whether by the atrocious 
accusations of a Phaedra or by the more vulgar arts 
of common court intrigue, might come to light at a 
later period ; and the indignation of the emperor at 
having been deluded into the execution of a gallant 
and blameless son, the desire of palliating to the 
world and to his own conscience his own criminal and 
precipitate weakness by the most unrelenting revenge 
on the subtlety with which he had been circumvented, 
might madden him to a second act of relentless bar- 
barity. 

But, at all events, the unanimous consent of the 
Pagan and most of the Christian authorities, Pagan ao- 

i, , . ., /• -r^ 1 . counts 

as well as the expressive silence of Eusebius, thbeTen*. 
indicates the imfavorable impression made on the pub- 
lic mind by these household barbarities. But the most 
remarkable circumstance is the advantage which was 
taken of this event by the Pagan party to throw a 
dark shade over the conversion of Constantine to the 
Christian religion. Zosimus has preserved this re- 
port ; but there is good reason for supposing that it 
was a rumor, eagerly propagated at the time by the 
more desponding votaries of Paganism.^ In the deep 

1 Gibbon has thrown doubts on the actual death of Fausta. — VoL iiL 

p. no. 

s See Heyne's note on this passage of Zosfanus. 
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agony of remorse, Constantine eagerly inquired of the 
ministers of the ancient religions whether their lus- 
trations could purify the soul from the blood of a son. 
The unaccommodating priesthood acknowledged the 
inefiicacy of their rites in a case of such inexpiable 
atrocity,^ and Constantine remained to struggle with 
the unappeased and unatoned horrors of conscience. 
An Egyptian, on his journey from Spain, passed 
through Rome, and, being admitted to the intimacy of 
some of the females about the court, explained to the 
emperor that the religion of Christ possessed the 
power of cleansing the soul from all sin. From that 
time, Constantine placed himself entirely in the hands 
of the Christians, and abandoned altogether the sacred 
rites of his ancestors. 

If Constantine at this time had been long an avowed 
and sincere Christian, this story falls to the ground ; 
but if, according to my view, there was still something 
of ambiguity in the favor shown by Constantine to 
Christianity, if it still had something rather of the 
sagacious statesman than of the serious proselyte, 
there may be some slight groundwork of truth in this 
fiction. Constantine may have relieved a large por- 

^ According to Sozomeiii whose narrative, as Hevne observes (note on 
Zosimus, p. 662), proves that this story was not the invention of ZoRimus, 
but rather the version of the event current in the Pagan world, it was not a 
Pagan priest, but a Platonic philosopher, named Sopater, who thus denied 
the efficacy of any rite or ceremony to wash the soul clean from filial blood. 
It is true that neither the legal ceremonial of Paganism nor the principles 
of the later Platonism could aiford any hope or pardon to the murderer. 
Julian, speaking of Constantine (in Caesar), insinuates the &cility with 
which Christianity admitted the futu(povoc, as well as other atrocious deUn^ 
quents, to the divine forgiveness. 

The bitterness with which the Pagan party judged of the measures of 
Constantine is shown in the turn which Zosimus gives to his edict discour- 
aging divination : " Having availed himself of the advantages of divination^ 
i^ch had predicted his own splendid successes, he was jealous lest the pro- 
phetic art should be equally prodigal of its glorious promises to others.** 
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tion of his subjects from grievous oppression, and re- 
stored their plundered property ; he may have made 
munificent donations for the maintenance of their 
ceremonial ; he may have permitted the famous Laba- 
rum to exalt the courage of his Christian soldiery; 
he may have admitted their representatives to his 
court, endeavored to allay their fierce feuds in Africa, 
and sanctioned by his presence the meeting of the 
Council of Nicaea to decide on the new controversy 
which began to distract the Christian world ; he may 
have proclaimed himself, in short, the worshipper of 
the Christians' God, whose favorites seemed likewise 
to be those of fortune, and whose enemies were de- 
voted to ignominy and disaster (such is his constant 
language) : ^ but of the real character and the pro- 
founder truths of the religion he may still have been 
entirely, or perhaps in some degree disdainfully, igno- 
rant. The lofty indiflferentism of the emperor pre- 
dominated over the obedience of the convert towards 
the new faith. 

But it was now the man, abased by remorse, by the 
terrors of conscience, it may be by superstitious hor- 
rors, who sought refuge against the divine Nemesis, 
the avenging Furies, which haunted his troubled spirit. 
It would be the duty as well as the interest of an in- 
fluential Christian to seize on the mind of the royal 
proseljrte, and, while it was thus prostrate in its weak- 
ness, to enforce more strongly the pergonal sense of 
religion upon the aMcted soul. And if the emperor was 
understood to have derived the slightest consolation 

1 It is remarkable in all the proclamadona and documents which Ease- 
bins assigns to Constantine, some even written bj his own hand, how almost 
exclusively he dwells on this worldly superiority of the God adored by the 
Christians over those of the Heathen, and the visible Umporai advantages 
which attend on the worship of Christianity. His own victory and the 
disasteiB of his enemies are his conclusive evidences of Christianity. 
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under ibis heavy burden of conscious guilt from the 
doctrines of Christianity ; if his remorse and despair 
were allayed or assuaged, nothing was more likely than 
that Paganism, which constantly charged Christianity 
with receiving the lowest and most depraved of man- 
kind among its proselytes, should affect to assimie the 
tone of superior moral dignity, to compare its more 
uncompromising moral austerity with the easier terms 
on which Christianity appeared to receive the repentant 
sinner. In the bitterness of wounded pride and in- 
terest at the loss of an imperial worshipper, it would 
revenge itself by ascribing his change exclusively to 
the worst hour of his life, and to the least exalted mo- 
tive. It is a greater difficulty, that, subsequent to this 
period, the mind of Constantine appears to have re- 
lapsed in some degree to its imperfectly unpaganized 
Christianity. His conduct became ambiguous as before, 
floating between a decided bias in favor of Christianity, 
and an apparent design to harmonize with it some of 
the less offensive parts of Heathenism. Yet it is by 
no means beyond the common inconsistency of human 
nature, that, with the garb and attitude, Constantine 
should throw off the submission, of a penitent. His 
mind, released from its burden, might resume its an- 
cient vigor, and assert its haughty superiority over the 
religious as well as over the civil allegiance of his 
subjects. A new object of ambition was dawning on 
his mind ; a new and absorbing impulse was given to 
all his thoughts, — the foundation of the second Bome, 
the new imperial city on the Bosphorus. 

Nor was this sole and engrossing object altogether 
imconnected with the sentiments which arose out of 
this dark transaction. Rome had become hateful to 
Constantine; for, whether on this point identifying 
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herself with the Pagan feelmg, and taunting the crime 
of the Christian with partial acrimony, or presurmis- 
ing the design of Constantine to reduce her to the 
second city of the empire, Bome assumed the unwonted 
liberty of insulting the emperor. The pasquinade 
which compared his days to those of Nero was aflSxed 
to the gates of the palace ; and so galling was the in- 
solence of the populace^ that the emperor is reported to 
have consulted his brothers on the expediency of call- 
ing out his guards for a general massacre. Milder 
counsels prevailed; and Constantine took the more 
tardy, but more deep-felt, revenge of transferring the 
seat of empire from the banks of the Tiber to the 
shores of the BoBphoros. 
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CHAPTER m. 

Foundation of Constantinople. 

The foundation of Constantinople marks one of the 
FoundfttiOTi great periods of change in the annals of 
nopio the world. Both its immediate ^ and its re- 

moter connection with the history of Christianity are 
among those results which contributed to its influence 
on the destinies of mankind. The removal of the seat 
of empire from Bome might, indeed, at first appear to 
strengthen the decaying cause of Paganism. The 
senate became the sanctuary — the aristocracy of 
Rome, in general, the unshaken adherents — of the 
ancient religion. But its more remote and eventual 
consequences were favorable to the consolidation and 
energy of the Christian power in the West. The 
absence of a secular competitor allowed the papal 
authority to grow up and to develop its secret 
strength. By the side* of the imperial power, per- 
petually contrasted with the pomp and majesty of 
the throne, constantly repressed in his slow but steady 
advancement to supremacy or obliged to contest every 
point with a domestic antagonist, the pope would 
hardly have gained more political importance than 
the Patriarch of Constantinople. The extinction of 
the Western empire, which indeed had long held its 

^ Constantino seized the property of some of the temples, for the expense 
of building Constantinople, bat did not change the established worship; so 
tays Libanios. 

T^f /cord voiioiK & ^epamiaf kKtvtjaev ottSk jv. — Vol. il. p. 162. 
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court in Milan or Ravenna rather than in the ancient 
capital, its revival only beyond the Alps, left all the 
awe which attached to the old Roman name, or which 
followed the possession of the imperial city, to gather 
round the tiara of the pontiflF. In any other city, the 
pope would in vain have asserted his descent from 
St. Peter: the long habit of connecting together the 
name of Rome with supreme dominion, silently co- 
operated in establishing the spiritual despotism of the 
Papal See. 

Even in its more immediate influence, the rise of 
Constantinople was favorable to the progress fororabie to 
of Christianity. It removed the seat of gov- ^^**^***^^- 
ernment from the presence of those awful temples to 
which ages of glory had attached an inalienable 
sanctity, and with which the piety of all the greater 
days of the republic had associated the supreme 
dominion and the majesty of Rome. It broke the last 
link which combined the pontifical and the imperial 
character. The emperor of Constantinople, even if 
he had remained a Pagan, would have lost that power 
which was obtained over men's minds by his appear- 
ing in the chief place in all the religious pomps and 
processions, some of which were as old as Rome itself. 
The senate, and even the people, might be transferred 
to the new city : the deities of Rome clung to their 
native home, and would have refused to abandon 
their ancient seats of honor and worship. 

Constantinople arose, if not a Christian, certainly 
not a Pagan city. The new capital of the conBtanti- 
world had no ancient deities, whose worsliip ^^^^ 
was inseparably connected with her more *'*^^' 
majestic buildings and solemn customs. The temples 
of old Byzantium had fallen with the rest of the 
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public edifices, when Seyeros, in his vengeance, razed 
the rebellious city to the groimd. Byzantium had 
resumed sufficient strength and importance to resist a 
siege by Gonstantine himself in the earlier part of his 
reign ; and some temples had re-appeared during the 
reconstruction of the city.^ The fieines of the Sun, of 
the Moon, and of Aphrodite, were permitted to stand 
in the Acropolis, though deprived of their revenues.^ 
That of Castor and Pollux formed part of the Hippo- 
drome, and the statues of those deities who presided 
over the games stood undisturbed till the reign of 
Theodosius the Younger.* 

Once determined to found a rival Rome on the 
Bnudiogof 8^0^^® ^f ^^ Bosphorus, the ambition of Con- 
ib»€ity. Btantine was absorbed by this great object. 
No expense was spared to raise a city worthy ef the 
seat of empire ; no art or influence, to collect inhabi- 
tants worthy of such a city. Policy forbade any 
measure which would alienate the minds of any class 
or order who might add to the splendor or swell the 
population of Byzantium, and policy was the ruling 
principle of Constantino in the conduct of the whole 
transaction. It was the emperor whose pride was now 
pledged to the accomplishment of his scheme with 
that magnificence which became the second founder 
of the empire, rather than the exclusive patron of one 
religious division of his subjects. Constantinople was 
not only to bear the name, it was to wear an exact 
resemblance, of the elder Bome. The habitations of 

1 There is a long list of these temples in V. Hammer's Constantinopel 
imd die Bosporus, i. p. 189, &c Many of them are named in Gylllus; bat 
it does not seem dear at what period the7 oeaaed to exist The Paschal 
Chronicle, referred to hy V. Hanmier, sajs nothing of their conyersion into 
cfaorchea by Gonstantine. 

* Malala, Constantinns, x. * Zoeinras, iL 81. 
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men, and the public buildings for biisiness, for oon- 
yenience, for amusement, or for splendor, demanded 
fhe first care of the founder. Tbe imperial palace 
arose, in its dimensions and magnifieence equal to 
that in the older city. The skill of the architect was 
lavished on the patrician mansions, which were so 
faithfully to represent to the nobles, who obeyed the 
imperial invitation, the dwellings of their ancestors in 
the ancient Capitol, that their wondering eyes could 
scarcely believe their removal: their Penates might 
seem to have followed them.^ The senate-house, the 
Augusteum, was prepared for their counsels. For the 
nxass of the people, markets and fountains and aque- 
ducts, tiieatres and hippodromes, porticos, basilics, 
and forums, rose with the rajudity of enchantment. 
One class of buildings alone was wanting. If some 
temples were allowed to stand, it is clear that no new 
sacred edifices were erected to excite and gratify the 
religious feelings of the Pagan party ; and the build- 
ing of the few churches which are ascribed to ihe 
pious munificence of Constantino, seems slowly to 
have followed the extraordinary celerity with which 
the city was crowded with civil edifices.^ A. century 

1 Sozomen, iL 8. In the next reign, hcnrever, Themistias admits the 
relnctanoe of the senators to remoTe: nporoO fih int* icvayicrjc hyiaw i 
ytpovata, «c2 i^ ri/^ nfutpiac idoicei fni&oruihf duu^ipew, — Oimt Protzep 
p. 67. 

3 Of the chnrches bnUt by Constantine, one was dedicated to S. Sophia 
(the supreme Wisdom); the other to £irene, Peace: a philosophic Pagan 
night haye admitted the propriety of dedicating temples to each of these 
abstract names. The consecrating to indiTidnal saints was of a later period. 
— Soz. ii. 8. The ancient Temple of Peace, which afterwards formed part 
ef the Santa Sophia, was appropriately transformed into a Christian chnrdi. 
The Church of the Twelve Apostles appears, from JSusebins {Yit. Const, ir. 
58), to have been boilt in the last year of Constantino's reign and of his lift, 
as a burial place for himself and his iamily. Sozomeot indeed, sajfB that 
Constantine embellished the city inAAocc koL (uyiartH/Q ebKTijpiott ^oUotC* 
VOL. II. 22 
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after, — a century during which Christianity had been 
recognized as the religion of the empire, — the me- 
tropolis contained only fourteen churches, one for 
each of its wards or divisions. Yet Oonstantine by 
no means neglected those measures which might con- 
nect the new city with the religious feelings of man- 
kind. Heaven inspired, commanded, sanctified, the 
foundation of the second Rome. The ancient ritual 
of Roman Paganism contained a solemn ceremony, 
which dedicated a new city to the protection of the 
Deity. 

An imperial edict announced to the world, that 
oeramoniai Constantinc, by the command of Gk>d, had 
datio^. ^' founded the eternal city.^ When the empe- 
ror walked, with a spear in his hand, in the front of 
the stately procession which was to trace the bounda- 
ries of Constantinople, the attendants followed in 
wonder his still-advancing footsteps, which seemed as 
if they never would reach the appointed limit. One 
of them, at length, humbly inquired how much farther 
he proposed to advance. " When he that goes before 
me," replied the emperor, "shall stop." But, how- 
ever the Deity might have intimated his injunctions to 
commence the work, or whatever the nature of the 
invisible guide which, as he declared, thus directed 
his steps, this vague appeal to the Deity would impress 
with the same respect all his subjects, and by its im- 
partial ambiguity offend none. In earlier times the 
Pagans would have bowed down in homage before 
this manifestation of the nameless tutelar deity of 
the new city ; at the present period, they had become 
familiarized, as it were, with the concentration of 

1 On the old oeremony of fbonding a dty, see Hartong, Religion der 
Bemer, L lU. 
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Olympus into one Supreme Being.^ The Christians 
would, of course, assert the exclusive right of the one 
true Qoi to this appellation, and attribute to his in- 
spiration and guidance every important act of the 
Christian emperor.^ 

But, if splendid temples were not erected to the, 
decaying deities of Paganism, their images were set 
up, mingled indeed with other noble works of art, in 
all the public places of Constantinople. If the in- 
habitants were not encouraged, at least they were not 
forbidden, to pay divine honors to the immortal sculp- 
tures of Phidias and Praxiteles, which were brought 
from all quarters to adorn the squares and baths of 
Byzantium. The whole Roman world contributed to 
the splendor of Constantinople. The tutelar deities 
of all the cities of Greece (their influence, of course, 
much enfeebled by their removal from their local 
sanctuaries) were assembled, — the Minerva of Lyn- 
dus, the Cybele of Mount Dindymus (which was said 
to have been placed there by the Argonauts), the 
Muses of Helicon, the Amphitrite of Rhodes, the Pan 
consecrated by united Greece after the defeat of the 
Persians, the Delphic Tripod. The Dioscuri over- 
looked the Hippodrome. At each end of the principal 
forum were two shrines, one of which held the statue 
of Cybele, but deprived of her lions and her hands, 
from the attitude of command distorted into that of a 
suppliant for the welfare of the city ; in the other was 

1 The ezpresaion of the Pagan Zosimus ehows how completely this lan- 
guage had been adopted by the Heathen: ndc ydp xP^voq ry ^^ Ppo,K^t 
dd re dvri, xai kaofthn,). He is speaking of an orade, in which the Pagan 
party discovered a prediction of the fhtore gloiy of Byzantium. One lettef 
less would make it the sentence of a Christian appealing to prophecy. 

* At a later period, the Tirghi Mary obtained the honor of haying 
faispired the fbnndation of Constantinople, of which she became the totelaiy 
gaardian, I had almoet written, Deitf . 
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tiie Fortune of BTzantium.^ To some part of the 
Christian community this might appear to be leading, 
as it were, the gods of Paganism in triumph: the 
Pagans were shocked on their part by their violent 
removal from their native fanes, and their wanton 
mutilation. Yet the Christianity of that age, in full 
possession of the mind of Constantine, wotild sternly 
have interdicted the decoration of a Christian city 
with these idoli; the workmanship of Phidias or of 
LysippuB would have found no favor, when lavished 
on images of the Demons of Paganism. 

The ceremonial of the dedication of the ciiy ^ was 
attended by still more dubious circimistances. After 
a most splendid exhibition of chariot games in the 
Hippodrome, the emperor moved in a magnificent car 
through the most public part of the city, encircled by 
all his guards in the attire of a religious ceremonial' 
and bearing torches in their hands. The emperor 
himself held a golden statue of the Fortune of the city 
in his hands. An imperial edict enacted the annual 
celebration of this rite. On the birthday of the city, 
the gilded statue of himself, thus bearing the same 
golden image of Fortune, was annually to be led 
Ihrough the Hippodrome to the foot of the imperial 
throne, and to receive the adoration of the reigning 
emperor. The lingering attachment of Constantine to 

1 Enseb., Tit Const 13. 54. SoEomen, ii. ft. Codlnna, D« Otig. C. P. 
t(M)2. L6B«m,i.ao. 

Eiuebiiu would perauade his readers that these stataes were set up hi the 
public places to ezdte the general contempt Zosimos admits with bitter- 
ness that they were mutilated from want of respect to the ancient reUgion. — 
fi. 81. Compare Soar., £c Wst, 1-1«. 

Bead, too (some fines are worth reading), the description by Christodonis 
of the statues in the public g3nnnasium of Zeozippui. De^obus Is fine. 
There are also, in strange assemblage, Venus (C]rpri8), Julias Casar, PUto, 
Horeules, and Homer. —Anthdog. Palat L S7. 

* Paschal Chronide, p. 629, edit Bam. 
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the &yorite superetition of his earlier days may be 
traced on still better authority. The Qrecian worship 
of Apollo had been exalted into the Oriental venera- 
tion of the Sun, as the visible representative of the 
Deity ; and of all the statues which were introduced 
from diflFerent quarters, none were received with 
greater honor than those of Apollo. In one part of 
the city stood the Pythian, in the other the Sminthian 
deity .1 The Delphic Tripod, which, according to 2iOsi- 
mus, contained an image of the god, stood upon the 
column of the three twisted serpents, supposed to rep- 
resent the mythic Python. But on a still loftier, the 
famous pillar of porphyry, stood an image in statotof 
which (if we are to credit modern authority ; ^'<**»**^*^ 
and the more modern our authority, the less likely is 
it to have invented so singular a statement) Oonstan- 
tine dared to mingle together the attributes of the 
Sun, of Christ, and of himself.* According to one tra- 
dition, this pillar was based, as it were, on another 
superstition. The venerable Palladium itself, surrep- 
titiously conveyed from Rome, was buried beneath it, 
and thus transferred the eternal destiny of the old to 
the new capital. The pillar, formed of marble and of 
porphyry, rose to the height of a hundred and twenty 
feet. The colossal image on the top was that of Apollo, 
either from Phrygia or from Athens. But the head of 
Constantine had been substituted for that of the god. 
The sceptre proclaimed the dominion of the world; 
and it held in its hand the globe, emblematic of uni- 
versal empire. Around the head, instead of rays, were 
fixed the nails of the true cross. Is this Paganism 

1 Euseb., Yit Const iiL 54. 

3 The author of the Antiq. CoDBtantinop. apad Bandori. See Yon Ham- 
mer, Constantinopel und die Bospoms, L 162. Philostorgios sajs that the 
Christians worshipped this image. — iL 17. 
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approximating to Christianity, or Christianity degen- 
erating into Paganism ? Thus Constantino, as founder 
of the new capital, might appear to some still to main- 
tain the impartial dignity of emperor of the world, 
presiding with serene indifference over the various na- 
tions, orders, and religious divisions which peopled his 
dominions ; admitting to the privileges and advantages 
of citizens in the new Rome all who were tempted to 
make their dwelling around her seat of empire. 

Yet, even during the reign of Constantino, no doubt, 
pj^j^^ the triumphant progress of Christianity tend- 
chStiaoitj. Q^ ^ efface or to obscure these lingering 
vestiges of the ancient religion. If here and there 
remained a shrine or temple belonging to Polytheism, 
built in proportion to the narrow circuit and moderate 
population of old Byzantium, the Cliristiau churches, 
though far from numerous, were gradually rising, in 
their dimensions more suited to the magnificence and 
populousness of the new city, and in form proclaiming 
the dominant faith of Constantinople. The Christians 
were most likely to crowd into a new city ; probably 
their main strength still lay in the mercantile part of 
the community : interest and religion would combine 
in urging them to settle in this promising emporium 
of trade, where their religion, if it did not reign alone 
and exclusive, yet maintained an evident superiority 
over its decaying rival. Those of the old aristocracy 
who were inclined to Christianity would be much more 
loosely attached to their Roman residences, and would 
be most inclined to obey the invitation of the emperor, 
while the large class of the indifferent would follow at 
the same time the religious and political bias of the 
sovereign. Where the attachment to the old religion 
was so slight and feeble, it was a trifling sacrifice to 
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ambition or interest to embrace the new ; particularly 
where there was no splendid ceremonial, no connec- 
tion of the priestly oflSce with the higher dignity of the 
state ; nothing, in short, which could enlisf either old 
reverential feelings or the imagination in the cause of 
Polytheism. The sacred treasures, transferred from 
the Pagan temples to the Christian city, sank more 
and more into national monuments, or curious remains 
of antiquity ; their religious significance was gradually 
forgotten; they became, in the natural process of 
things, a mere collection of works of art. 

In other respects, Constantinople was not a Roman 
city. An amphitheatre, built on the restora- The ampu- 
tion of the city after the siege of Severus, was 
permitted to remain ; but it was restricted to exhibi- 
tions of wild beasts : the first Christian city was never 
disgraced by the bloody spectacle of gladiators.* 
There were theatres indeed; but it may be doubted 
whether the noble religious drama of Greece ever ob- 
tained popularity in Constantinople. The chariot race 
was the amusement which absorbed all others ; and to 
this, at first, as it was not necessarily connected with 
the Pagan worship, Christianity might be more indul- 
gent. How this taste grew into a passion, and this 
passion into a frenzy, the later annals of Constantino- 
ple bear melancholy witness. Beset with powerful 
enemies without, oppressed by a tyrannous government 
within, the people of Constantinople thought of noth- 
ing but the color of their faction in the Hippodrome ; 

1 An edict of Gonstantiiie (Cod. Theod. xv. 12), if it did not altogether 
abolish these sangoinaiy shows, restricted them to particular occasions. 
** Cruenta spectacola in otio civili, et domestic^ quiete non placenf Crimi- 
nals were to be sent to the mines. But it would seem that captives taken in 
war might still be exposed in the amphitheatre. In fact, these bloody exhi- 
bitions resisted some time longer the progress of Christian humanity. 
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and these more engrossing and maddening contentions 
even silenced the animosity of religious dispute. 
. During the foundation of Constantinople, the empe- 
ror might appear to the Christians to have relapsed 
jfrom the head of the Christian division of his subjects, 
into the common sovereign of the Roman world. In 
this respect, his conduct did not ratify the promise of 
his earlier acts in the East. He had not only restored 
Christianity, depressed j&rst by the cruelties of Maxi- 
min, and afterwards by the violence of Licinius, but in 
many cases he had lent his countenance or his more 
active assistance, to the rebuilding their churches on a 
more imposing plan. Tet, to all outward appearance, 
the world was still Pagan : every city seemed still to 
repose imder the tutelary gods of the ancient religion : 
Ancient cvcrywhere the temples rose above the build- 
•*"^^ ings of men. If here and there a Christian 
church, in its magnitude, or in the splendor of its 
architecture, might compete with the solid and elegant 
fanes of antiquity, the Christians had neither ventured 
to expel them from their place of honor, nor to appro- 
priate to their own use those which were falling into 
neglect or decay. As yet, there had been no invasion 
but on the opinions and moral influence of Poly- 
theism. 

The temples, indeed, of Pagan worship, though sub- 
sequently, in some instances, converted to Christian 
uses, were not altogether suited to the ceremonial of 
Christianity.* The Christians might look on their 
stateliest buildings with jealousy, — hardly with envy. 
Whether raised on the huge substructures, and in the 

1 Compare an excellent memoir hy M. Qnatrem^re de Qnincj on tin 
means of lighting the ancient temples (M^m. de rinstitat, iii. 171), and 
Hope on Architectore. 
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immense masses of the older Asiatic style, as at Baal- 
bec, or the original Temple at Jerusalem; whether 
built on the principles of Grecian art, when the secret 
of vaulting over a vast building seems to have been 
unknown ; or after the general introduction of the arch 
by the Romans had allowed the roof to spread out to 
ampler extent, — still the actual enclosed temple was 
rarely of great dimensions.^ The largest among the 
Greeks were hypaethral, open to the sky.* K we judge 
from the temples crowded together about the Forum, 
those in Rome contributed to the splendor of the city 
rather by their number than by their size. The rites 
of Polytheism, in fact, collected together their vast 
assemblages rather as spectators than as worshippers.' 
The altar itself, in general, stood in the open air, in 
the court before the temple, where the smoke might 
find free vent, and rise in its grateful odor to the heav- 
enly dwelling of the gods. The body of the worship- 
pers, therefore, stood in the courts or the surrounding 
porticos. They might approach individually, and 
make their separate libation or oflFering, and then re- 
tire to a convenient distance, where they might watch 
the movements of the ministering priest, receive his 
announcement of the favorable or sinister signs discov- 
ered in the victim, or listen to the hymn, which was 
the only usual form of adoration or prayer. However 

1 M. Qnatrem^ie de Qoincy gives the size of some of the ancient temples: 
Juno at Agrigentum, 116 (Paris) feet; Concord, 120; Psstum, 110; Theseus, 
100; Jupiter at Olympia, or Minerva at Athens, 220-280; Jupiter at Agri- 
gentum, 822; Selinus, 820; Ephesus, 860; Apollo Dindymos at Miletus, 860. 
—p. 196. 

* The real hypeethral temples were to particular divinities,— Jupiter Ful- 
gurator, Ccelnm, Sol, Lnna. 

* Eleusis, the scene of the mTsteries, of all the ancient temples had the 
lai^gest nave : it was " turbsB theatralis capadssimum." — Vitniv. vii 'Ox^ 
^earpov de^aodai iutfofievov, — Strabo. 
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Ghristianitj might admit gradations in its several 
classes of worshippers, and assign its separate station 
according to the sex, or the degree of advancement in 
the religious initiation ; however the penitents might 
be forbidden, until reconciled with the Church, or the 
catechumens before they were initiated into the com- 
munity, to penetrate beyond the outer portico, or the 
first inner division in the church, — yet the great mass 
of a Christian congregation must be received within 
the walls of the building ; and the service consisting 
not merely in ceremonies performed by the priesthood, 
but in prayers, to which all present were expected to 
respond, and in oral instruction, the actual edifice 
therefore required more ample dimensions. 

In many towns there was another public building, 
the Basilica, or Hall of Justice,^ singularly 
adapted for the Christian worship. This 
was a large chamber, of an oblong form, with a plain 
flat exterior wall. The pillars, which in the temples 
were without, stood within the basilica ; and the porch, 
or that which in the temple was an outward portico, 
was contained within the basilica. This hall was thus 
divided by two rows of columns into a central avenue, 
with two side aisles. The outward wall was easily 
pierced for windows, without damaging the symmetry 
or order of the architecture. In the one the male, in 
the other the female, appellants to justice waited their 
turn.2 The three longitudinal avenues were crossed 

1 ** Le Basiliqiie ftit T^diflce des andens, qui convint k la c^^bration de 
sea myst^res. La vaste capacite de son int^rieur, les divisions de son plan, 
lee grandes onvertures, qui introdnisaient de toutes parts la lomi^re dans 
son enceinte, le tribunal qui devint la place des c^l^brans, et da choeor, toot 
Be trouva en rapport avec les pratiques du nouveau coUe.*' — Q. de Quincy 
p. 178. See Hope on Architecture, p. 87. 

s According to Bingham (IviiL c 8), the women occupied galleries m 
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by one in a transverse direction, elevated a few steps, 
and occupied by the advocates, notaries, and others 
employed in the public business. At the farther end, 
opposite to the central avenue, the building swelled 
out into a semicircular recess, 'With a ceiling rounded 
oflF: it was called absis in the Greek, and in Latin 
tribunal. Here sat the magistrate with his assessors, 
and hence courts of justice were called tribunals. 

The arrangement of this building coincided with 
remarkable propriety with the distribution of a Chris- 
tian congregation.^ The sexes retained their separate 
places in the aisles; the central avenue became the 
nave, so called from the fanciful analogy of the church 
to the ship of St. Peter. The transept, the B^iioy or 
chores, was occupied by the inferior clergy and the sing- 
ers.* The bishop took the throne of the magistrate, 
and the superior clergy ranged on each side on the 
seats of the assessors. 

Before the throne of the bishop, either within or on 
the verge of the recess, stood the altar. This was 
divided from the nave by the cancelli, or rails ; from 
whence himg curtains, which, during the celebration 
of the communion, separated the participants from 
the rest of the congregation. 

As these buildings were numerous, and attached to 
every imperial residence, they might be bestowed at 
once on the Christians, without either interfering with 
the course of justice, or bringing the religious feelings 
of the hostile parties into collision.^ Two, the Sesso- 

each aisle above the men. This sort of separation may have been borrowed 
tow the sjmagogae: probably the practice was not nnifbrm. 

1 Some few churches were of an octagonal form ; some in that of a cross. 
See Bingham, 1. viii. c. 8. 

^ Apost Const L ii. c. 67. 

* There were eighteen at Bome: many of these basilicn had become ex* 
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nan and the Lateran, were granted to the Roman 
Ohristians by Gonstantine. And the basilica appears 
to have been the usual form of building in the West, 
though — besides the porch, connected with, or rather 
included within, the building, which became the Nar- 
thex, and was occupied bj the catechumens and the 
penitents, and in which stood the piscina, or font of 
baptism — there was in general an outer open court, 
surroimded with colonnades. This, as we have seen 
in the description of the church at Tyre, was gene- 
ral in the East, where the churches retained probably 
more of the templar form; while in Constantinople, 
where they were buildings raised fh)m the groimd, 
Constantine appears to have followed the form of the 
basilica. 

By the consecration of these basilicas to Hie pur- 
poses of Christian worship, and the gradual erection 
seuuTe of large churches in many of the Eastern 
^iSbSLuy cities, Christianity began to assume an out- 

ftod Pagan- ' -it* 

Sam. ward form and dignity commensurate with 

its secret moral influence. In imposing magnitude, 
if not in the grace and magnificence of its architec- 
ture, it rivalled the temples of antiquity. But as yet 
it had neither the power, nor probably the inclination, 
to array itself in the spoils of Paganism. Its aggres- 
sion was still rather that of fair competition than of 
hostile destruction. It was content to behold the 
silent courts of the Pagan fanes untrodden but by a 
few casual worshippers ; altars without victims ; thin 
wreaths of smoke rising where the air used to be 

changes, or places for general bosiness. Among the Roman basilicie P. Vie- 
tor reckons the Basilicc Argentariomm. — Ciampini, tom. i. p. 8. 

Some basilics were of a very large size. One is described by the younger 
Pliny, in which one hundred and eighty judges were seated, with a vast mul> 
titode of adyocatea and aaditon.~Plin., £pi8t Ti 88. 
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clouded with the reek of hecatombs ; the priesthood 
munnaring in bitter envy at the tlirongs which passed 
bj the porticos of their temples towards the Christian 
church. The direct interference with the freedom of 
Pagan worship seems to have been confined to the 
suppression of those Eastern rites which were offen- 
sive to public morab. Some of the Syrian temples 
retained the obscene ceremonial of the older Nature- 
worship. Religious prostitution, and other monstrous 
enormities, appeared under the form of divine adora- 
tion. The same rites which had endangered the 
fidelity of the ancient Israelites shocked the severe 
purity of the Christians. A temple in Syria Tompies 
of the female principle of generation, which "W"«^ 
the later Greeks identified with their Aphrodite, was 
defiled by these unspeakable pollutions : it was levelled 
to the ground by the emperor's command ; the recesses 
of the sacred grove laid open to the day, and the rites 
interdicted.^ A temple of .^Isculapius at ^gee, in 
Cilicia, fell under the same proscription. The mirac- 
ulous cures pretended to be wrought in this temple, 
where the suppliants passed the night, appear to have 
excited the jealousy of the Christians ; and this was, 
perhaps, the first overt act of hostility against the 
established Paganism.^ In many other places, the 
frauds of the priesthood were detected by the zealous 
incredulity of the Christians ; and Polytiieism, feebly 
defended by its own party, at least left to its fate by 
the Government, assidled on all quarters by an active 
and persevering enemy, endured aflfront, exposure, 
neglect, if not with the dignified patience of martyr^ 
dom, with the sullen equanimity of indifierence. 
Palestine itself, and its capital, Jerusalem, was an 

1 Eiueb., Tit Const, iii 65. > Ibid. iB. 60. 
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open province, of which Christianity took entire and 
almost undisputed possession. Paganism, in the adja- 
cent regions, had built some of its most splendid 
temples ; the later Roman architecture at Gk)rasa, at 
Petra, and at Baalbec, appears built on the massive 
and enormous foimdations of the older native struc- 
tures. But in Palestine Proper it had made no strong 
settlement. Temples had been raised hj Hadrian, in 
his new city, on the site of Jerusalem. One dedicated 
to Aphrodite occupied the spot which Christian tradi- 
tion or later invention asserted to be the sepulchre of 
Christianity Christ.* Thc prohibition issued by Hadrian 
fttjenuaiem. aga^i^st f}^Q admission of the Jews into the 
Holy City, doubtless was no longer enforced; but, 
though not forcibly depressed by public authority, 
Judaism itself waned, in its own native territory, 
before the ascendency of Christianity. 

It was in Palestine that the change which had been 
slowly working into Christianity itself, began to assume 
a more definite and apparent form. The religion re- 
issued as it were from its cradle, in a character, if 
foreign to its original simplicity, singularly adapted to 
achieve and maintain its triumph over the human 
mind. It no longer confined itself to its purer moral 
influence; it was no more a simple spiritual faith, 
despising all those accessories which captivate the 
senses, and feed the imagination with new excitement. 
It no longer disdained the local sanctuary, nor stood 
independent of those associations with place, which 
beseemed an universal and spiritual religion. It 
began to have its hero-worship, its mythology ; it began 
to crowd the mind with images of a secondary degree 

1 This temple was improbably said to have been buOt on this spot by 
Hadrian to insult the Christians; bat Hadrian's hostility was against the re- 
beiUons Jews, not against the Christians. 
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of sanctity, but which enthralled and kept in captivity 
those who were not ripe for the pure moral conception 
of the Deity, and the impersonation of the Oodhead 
in Jesus Christ. It was, as might not unreasonably 
be anticipated, a female, the empress Helena, the 
mother of Constantino, who gave, as it were, this new 
coloring to Christian devotion. In Palestine, indeed, 
where her pious activity was chiefly employed, it was 
the memory of the Redeemer himself which hallowed 
the scenes of his life and death to tho imagination 
of the believer. Splendid churches arose over the 
place of his birth at Bethlehem; that of his burial, 
near the supposed Calvary ; tiiat of his ascension, on 
the Mount of Olives. So far the most spiritual piety 
could not hesitate to proceed; to such natural and 
irresistible claims upon its veneration no Christian 
heart could refuse to yield. The cemeteries of their 
brethren had, from the commencement of Christianity, 
exercised a strong influence over the imagination. 
They had frequently, in times of trial, been the only 
places of religious assemblage. When hallowed to 
the feelings by the remains of friends, of bishops, of 
martyrs, it was impossible to approach them without 
the profoimdest reverence ; and the transition from 
reverence to veneration — to adoration — was too easy 
and imperceptible to awaken the jealousy of that 
exclusive devotion due to Qod and the Redeemer. 
The sanctity of the place where the Redeemer was 
supposed to have been laid in the sepulchre, was still 
more naturally and intimately associated with' the 
purest sentiments of devotion. 

But the next step, the discovery of the true cross, 
was more important. It materialized, at once, tho 
spiritual worship of Christianity* It was reported 
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throughout wondering Christendom, that tradition, or 
a vision, having revealed the place of the Holj Sepul- 
chre, the fane of Yenus had been thrown down bj the 
imperial command, excavations had been made, the 
Holy Sepulchre had come to light, and with the Sepul- 
chre three crosses, with the inscription originallj writ- 
ten bj Pilate in three languages over that of Jesus. 
As it was doubtful to which of ihe crosses ihe tablet 
with the inscription belonged, a miracle decided to the 
perplexed believers the claims of the genuine cross.^ 
The precious treasure was divided: part, enshrined 
in a silver case, remained at Jerusalem, from whence 
pilgrims constantly bore fragments of the still vege- 
tating wood to the West, till enough was accumulated 
in the diflFerent churches to build a ship of war. Part 
was sent to Constantinople: the nails of the psussion 
of Christ were turned into a bit for the war-horse of 
the emperor, or, according to another account, repre- 
sented the rays of the sun around the head of his 
statue. 

A magnificent churchy called at first ihe Church 
Ghnrebes of the Bcsurrection (Anastasis), afterwards 
Palestine, that of the Holy Sepulchre, rose on the 
sacred spot hallowed by this discovery, in which from 
that time a large part of the Christian world has ad- 
dressed its unquestioning orisons. It stood in a large 
open court, with porticos on each side, with the usual 
porch, nave, and choir. The nave was inlaid with 

1 The excited state of the Christian mindf and the tendency to this mate- 
rialization of Christianity, may be estimated by the undonbting credolity 
with which they entertained ihe improbable notion that the crosses wen 
buried with onr Saviour, not only that on which He suflfered, but those of the 
two thieves also. From the simple account of the burial in the Gospels, how 
singular a change to that of the discoveiyof thecrossinthe ecclesiastical bb 
il — 8ocEat6i,i.l7. Soaooien, iL 1. Theodore^ i 18. 
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precious marbles; and the roof, overlaid with gold, 
showered down a flood of light over the whole build- 
ing ; the roofs of the aisles were likewise overlaid with 
gold. At the farther end arose a dome supported by 
twelve pillars, in commemoration of the Twelve Apos- 
tles ; the capitals of these were silver vases. Within 
the church was another court, at the extremity of 
which stood the Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre, lavishly 
adorned with gold and precious stones, as it were to 
perpetuate the angelic glory which streamed forth on 
the day of the resurrection.* 

Another sacred place was purified by the command 
of Constantino, and dedicated to Christian worship. 
Near Hebron* there was the celebrated oak or tere- 
binth tree of Mamre, which tradition pointed out as 
the spot where the angels appeared to Abraham. It is 
singular that the Heathen are said to have celebrated 
religious rites at this place, and to have worshipped 
the celestial visitants of Abraham. It was likewise, 
as usual in the East, a celebrated emporium of com- 
merce. The worship may have been like that at the 
Caaba of Mecca before the appearance of Mohammed ; 
for the fame of Abraham seems to have been preserved 
among the Syrian and Arabian tribes, as well as 
the Jews. It is remarkable, that, at a later period, die 
Jews and Christians are said to have met in amicable 
devotion, and offered their common incense and sus- 
pended their lights in the church erected over this 
spot by the Christian emperor.^ 

1 Ensebiiis, Vit Constant iii. 29, et seq. Thii aeems to be the senae of the 
author. 

i On Hebron, lead Dr. Stanley's most uiterestiDg acooint of bit Tialt to 
the tomb of Abraham with HJLH. the Prince of Wales. 

t Antoninns in Itinerario. See Heinichen, Note on Eoaeb. Tit. Comt 
MLSS. 

TOL. II. 28 r^ 1 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Trinitariui Controyeny. 

But it was as arbiter of religious diflferences, as pre- 
Triniteriaa Biding in their solemn councils, that Constan- 
watrormy. ^q appeared to the Christians the avowed 
and ostensible head of their community. Immediately 
after his victory over Licinius, Gonstantine had found 
Hie East, no less than the West, agitated by the dis- 
sensions of his Christian subjects. He had hoped to 
allay the flames of the Donatist schism, by the consen 
tient and impartial authority of the Western churches. 
A more extensive, if as yet less fiercely agitated, con- 
test disturbed the Eastern provinces. Outward peace 
seemed to be restored only to give place to intestine 
dissension. I must re-ascend the course of Christian 
history for several years, in order to trace in one con 
tinuous narrative the rise and progress of the Trinita 
rian controversy. This dissension had broken out 
soon after Oonstantine's subjugation of the East : 
already, before the building of Constantinople, it had 
obtained fiill possession of the public mind, and the 
great Council of Nicsoa, the first real senate of Chris- 
tendom, had passed its solemn decree. The Donatist 
schism was but a local dissension : it raged, indeed, 
with fatal and implacable fury; but it was almost 
entirely confined to the limits of a single province. 
The Trinitarian controversy was the first dissension 
which rent asunder the whole body of the Christians, 
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arrayed in almost every part of the world two hostile 
parties in implacable opposition, and, at a later period, 
exercised a powerful political influence on the affairs 
of the world. How singular an illustration of the 
change already wrought in the mind of man by the in- 
troduction of Christianity ! Questions which, if they 
had arisen in the earlier period of the world, wotdd 
have been limited to a priestly caste, — if in Greece, 
would have been confined to the less fi^quented schools 
of Athens or Alexandria, and might have produced 
some intellectual excitement among the few who were 
conversant with the higher philosophy, — now agitated 
the populace of great cities, occupied the councils of 
princes, and, at a later period, determined the fate 
of kingdoms and the sovereignty of great part of 
Europe.^ It appears still more extraordinary, since 
this controversy related to a purely speculative tenet. 
The disputants of either party might possibly have 
asserted the superior tendency of each system to, en- 
force the severity of Christian morals, or to excite the 
ardor of Christian piety ; but they appear to have dwelt 
little, if at all, on the practical effects of the conflicting 
opinions. In morals, in manners, in habits, in usages, 
in church government, in religious ceremonial, there 
was no distinction between the parties which divided 
Christendom. The Gnostic sects inculcated a severer 
asceticism, and differed, in many of their usages, fi^om 
the general body of the Christians. The Donatist 
factions commenced at least with a question of church 
discipline, and almost grew into a strife for political 
aBcendency. The Arians and Athanasians first divided 
the world on a pure question of f%ith. From this 

1 For insUDoe, iHieiii|he sayage orthodoxy of the Franks made the more 
refined Aiianiam of the VuigoUia a pretext fbr hostile inyadon. 
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period we may date the introduction of rigorous articles 
of belief, which required the submissive assent of the 
mind to every word and letter of an established creed, 
and which raised the slightest heresy of opinion into 
a more &tal offence against Ood, and a more odious 
crime in the estimation of man, than the worst moral 
delinquency or the most flagrant deviation from the 
spirit of Christianity. 

The Trinitarian controversy was the natural though 
Origin of the ^rdy growth of the Gnostic opinions: it 
•°^'^^- could scarcely be avoided when the exquisite 
distinctness and subtlety of the Oreek language were 
applied to religious opinions of an Oriental origin. 
Even the Greek of the New Testament retained some- 
thing of the significant and reverential vagueness of 
Eastern expression. This vagueness, even philosophir 
cally speaking, may better convey to the mind those 
mysterious conceptions of the Deity which are beyond 
the province of reason than the anatomical precision of 
philosophic Greek. The first Christians were content 
to worship, with undefined fervor, the Deity as revealed 
in the Gospel. They assented to, and repeated with 
devout adoration, the words of the Sacred Writings, or 
those wluch had been made use of firom the apostolic 
age ; but they did not decompose them, or, with nice 
and scrupulous accuracy, appropriate peculiar terms 
to each numifestation of the Godhead. It was the 
great characteristic of the Oriental tlieologies, as de- 
scribed in a former ch{4)ter, to preserve the primal 
and parental Deity at the greatest possible distance 
firom the material creation. This originated in the 
elementary tenet of the irreclaimable evil of matter. 
In the present day, the more rational believer labors 
under the constant dread, if not of materiahzingy of 
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huinamziug too much, the Great Supreme. A certain 
degree of indistinctness appears inseparable firom that 
vastness of conception which arises out of the more 
extended knowledge of the works of the Creator. A 
more expanding and comprehensive philosophy in- 
creases the distance between the Omnific First Cause 
and the race of man. All that defines seems to limit 
and circumscribe the Deity. Yet in thus rev- oonstuit 
erentially repelling the Deity into an unap- tweenfeein- 

- , ^ ® - ^ Ultoetoal and 

proachable sphere, and investing hmi, as it de^tionia 

OODOsptiOIi Ok 

were, in a nature absolutely unimaginable theDei^. 
by the mind ; in thus secluding him from the degra- 
dation of being vulgarized, if the expression may be 
ventured, by profane familiarity, or circumscribed by 
the narrowness of the human intellect, — God is grad- 
ually subtilized and sublimated into a being beyond 
the reach of devotional feelings, almost superior to 
adoration. There is in mankind, and in the individual 
man, on the one hand, an intellectual tendency to 
refine the Deity into a mental conception ; and, on the 
other, an instinctive counter-tendency to impersonate 
him into a material, and, when the mind is ruder and 
less intellectual, a mere human being. Among the 
causes which have contributed to the successful pro- 
mulgation of Christianity, and the maintenance of its 
influence over the mind of man, was the singular 
beauty and felicity with which its theory of the con- 
junction of the divine and human nature, each preserv- 
hig its separate attributes, on the one hand, enabled 
the mind to preserve inviolate the pure conception of 
the Deity ; on the other, to approximate it, as it were, 
to human interests and sympathies. But this is done 
rather by a process of instinctive feeling than by strict 
Ic^cal reasoning. Even here, there is a perpetual 
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strife between the intellect, which guaxds with jealousy 
the divine conception of the Redeemer's nature ; and 
the sentiment, or even the passion, which so draws 
down the general notion to its own capacities, so ap- 
proximates and assimilates it to its own ordinary sym- 
pathies, as to absorb the Godhead in the human nature. 
The Gnostic systems had imiversally admitted the 
seclusion of the primal Deity from all intercourse with 
matter: that intercourse had taken place, through 
a derivative and intermediate being, more or less re- 
motely proceeding from the sole fountain of Godhead. 
This, however, was not the part of Gnosticism which 
was chiefly obnoxious to the general sentiments of the 
Christian body. Their theories about the malignant 
nature of the Creator ; the identification of the God of 
the Jews with this hostile being ; the Docetism which 
asserted the unreality of the Redeemer, — these points, 
with their whole system of the origin of the worlds 
and of mankind, excited the most vigorous and active 
resistance. But when the wilder theories of Gnosti- 
cism began to die away, or to rank themselves under 
the hostile standard of Manicheism; when their curious 
cosmogonical notions were dismissed, and the greater 
part of the Christian world began to agree in the plain 
doctrines of the eternal supremacy of God ; the birth, 
the death, the resurrection, of Christ as the Son of 
God ; the effusion of the Holy Spirit, — questions be- 
gan to arise as to the peculiar nature and relation 
between the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. In all the 
systems, a binary, in most a triple, modification of the 
Deity was admitted. The Logos, the Divine Word or 
Reason, might differ, in the various schemes, in his 
relation to the parental Divinity and to the universe ; 
but there was this distinctive and inefiaceable char- 
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acter, that He was the Mediator, the connecting link 
between the unseen and unapproachable world and 
that of man. This Platonism, if it may be so called, 
was universal. It differed, indeed, widely in most 
systems from the original philosophy of the Athenian 
sage : it had acquired a more Oriental and imaginatiye 
cast. Plato's poetry of words had been expanded into 
the poetry of conceptions. It may be doubted whether 
Plato himself impersonated the Logos, the Word or 
Reason of the Deity : with him it was rather an attri- 
bute of the Godhead. In one sense, it was the chief 
of these archetypal ideas, according to which the Crea- 
tor framed the universe ; in another, the principle of 
life, motion, and harmony which pervaded all things. 
This Platonism had gradually absorbed all the more 
intellectual class: it hovered over, as it were, and 
gathered under its wings all the religions of the world. 
It had already modified Judaism ; it had allied itself 
with the Syrian and Mithriac worship of the Sun, the 
visible Mediator, the emblem of the Word; it was 
part of the general Nature-worship ; it was attempting 
to renew Paganism, and was the recognized and lead- 
ing tenet in the higher Mysteries. Disputes on the 
nature of Christ were indeed co-eval with the promul- 
gation of Christianity. Some of the Jewish converts 
had never attained to the sublimer notion of his 
mediatorial character ; but this disparaging notion, 
adverse to the ardent zeal of the rest of the Christian 
world, had isolated this sect. The imperfect Chris- 
tianity of the Ebionites had long ago expired in an 
obscure corner of Palestine. In all the other divisions 
of Christianity, the Christ had more or less approxi- 
mated to the office and character of this Being which 
connected mankind with the Eternal Father. 
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Alexandria, the fatal and prolific soil of speculative 
ooiitK)Tei«y <^ntroversy, where speculative controversy 



AtAiexaD. ^^ ™^^* likely to madden into furious and 
*^ lasting hostility, gave birth to this new ele- 

ment of disunion in the Christian world. The Trini- 
tarian question, indeed, had already been agitated 
within a less extensive sphere. Noetus, an 

Noetas. 

Asiatic, either of Smyrna or Ephesus, had 
dwelt with such exclusive zeal on the unity of the 
Godhead, as to absorb, as it were, the whole Trinity 
into one undivided and undistinguished Being. The 
one supreme and impassible Father united to himself 
the man Jesus, whom He had created, by so intimate 
a conjunction, that the divine imity was not destroyed. 
His adversaries drew the conclusion, that, according 
to this blaspheming theory, the Father must have 
suffered on the cross ; and the ignominious name of 
Patripassians adhered to the few followers of this 
unprosperous sect.^ 

Sabellianism had excited more attention. Sabellius 

was an African of the Cyrenaic province. 

According to his system, it was the same 
Deity, under different forms, who existed in the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. A more 
modest and unoffending Sabellianism might perhaps 
be imagined in accordance with modem philosophy. 
The manifestations of the same Deity, or rather of 
his attributes, through which alone the Gtodhead 
becomes comprehensible to the human mind, may 
have been thus successively made in condescension to 
our weakness of intellect. It would be the same 

1 I have not thought it necessuy to enter into the yarious shades of Mo- 
narchianism, especially in the Church at Rome, on which the PhilosophomeiiA 
has shed new light 
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Deity, assuming, as it were, an objectire form, so as 
to come within the scope of the human mind ; a real 
diflFercnce, as regards the conception of man, perfect 
unity in its subjective existence. This, however, 
though some of its terms may appear the same with 
the Sabellianism of antiquity, would be the Trinita 
rianism of a philosophy unknown at this period. The 
language of tiie Sabellians implied; to the jealous ears 
of their opponents, that the distinction between the 
persons of the Trinity was altogether unreal. While 
the Sabellian party charged their adversaries with a 
Heathen Tritheistic worship, they retorted by accusing 
Sabellianism of annihilating the separate existence of 
the Son and the Holy Ghost. But Sabellianism had 
not divided Christianity into two irreconcilable parties. 
Even now, but for the conmiauding characters of the 
champions who espoused each party, the Trinitarian 
controversy might have been limited to a few provinces, 
and become extinct in some years. But it arose, not 
merely under the banners of men endowed with those 
abilities which command the multitude ; it not merely 
called into action the energies of successive disputants, 
the masters of the intellectual attainments of the age, 
— it appeared at a critical period, when the rewards 
of success were more splendid, the penalty upon 
failure proportionately more severe. The contest was 
now not merely for a superiority over a few scattered 
and obscure communities : it was agitated on a vaster 
theatre, — that of the Roman world; the proselytes 
whom it disputed were sovereigns; it contested the 
supremacy of the human mind, which was now bending 
to the yoke of Christianity. It is but judging on the 
common principles of human nature to conclude, that 
the grandeur of the prize supported the ambition and 
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inflamed the pafisions of the contending parties ; that 
human motives of political power and aggrandizement 
mingled with the more spiritual influences of the love 
of truth, and zeal for the purity of religion. 

The doctrine of the Trinity — that is, the divine 
Trinitarian- ^aturc of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
*™* Ghost — was acknowledged by all. To each 

of these distinct and separate beings, both parties 
ascribed the attributes of the Godhead, with the 
exception of self-existence, which was restricted by 
the Arians to the Father. Both admitted the anti- 
mundane Being of the Son and the Holy Spirit. But, 
according to the Arian, there was a time, before the 
commencement of the ages, when the Parent Deity 
dwelt alone in undeveloped, imdivided unity. At this 
time, immeasurably, incalcidably, inconceivably remote, 
the majestic solitude ceased,^ the divine unity was 
broken by an act of the sovereign Will ; and the oiily- 
begotten Son, the image of the Father, the Vicegerent 
of all the divine power, the intermediate Agent in all 
the long subsequent work of creation, began to be? 

Such was the question which led to all the evils of 
human strife, — hatred, persecution, bloodshed. But, 
however profoundly humiliating this fact in the history 
of mankind, and in the history of Christianity an 
epoch of complete revolution from its genuine spirit, 
it may fairly be inquired, whether this was not an 
object more generous, more unselfish, and at least as 
wise, as many of those motives of personal and national 
advantage and aggrandizement, or many of those 
magic words, which, embraced by two parties with 
blind and unintelligent fury, have led to the most 

1 Compare CTril. Alex., Epist. i. 7; Labbe, p. 26. 

* Compare the letter of AriuSi in Theodoret, lib. i. c t. 
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disastrous and sanguinary events in the annals of man. 
It might, indeed, have been supposed that a pro- 
found metaphysical question .of this kind would have 
been far removed from the passions of the multitude ; 
but with the multitude, and that multitude often 
comprehends nearly the whole of society, it is the 
passion which seeks the object, — not the object which, 
of its own exciting influence, inflames the passion. In 
fact, religion was become the one dominant passion of 
the whole Christian world ; and every thing allied to 
it, or rather, in this case, which seemed to concern its 
very essence, could no longer be agitated with 
tranquillity, or debated with indifference. The Pagan 
party, miscalculating the inherent strength of the 
Christian system, saw, no doubt, in these disputes, the 
seeds of the destruction of Christianity. The contest 
was brought on the stage at Alexandria ; ^ but there 
was no Aristophanes, or rather the serious and un- 
poetic time could not have produced an Aristophanes, 
who might at once show that he understood, while he 
broadly ridiculed, the follies of his adversaries. Tlie 
days even of a Lucian were past.^ Discord, which at 
times is fatal to a nation or to a sect, seems at others, 
by the animating excitement of rivalry, the stirring 
collision of hostile energy, to favor the development of 
moral strength. The Christian republic, like Rome 
when rent asunder by domestic factions, calmly pro- 
ceeded in her conquest of the world. 

The plain and intelligible principle which united 
the opponents of Arius was, no doubt, a vague, and, 
however perhaps overstrained, neither ungenerous nor 
unnatural jealousy, lest the dignity of the Redeemer, 

1 Euseb., Vit Constant ii. 61 ; Socrates, i. 6. 

3 The Plulopatris, of whatever age it may be, is dearly not Lacian*8; and 
at most, only slightly touches these questions. 
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the object of their grateful adoration, might in some 
way be lowered by the new hypothesis. The divinity 
of the Saviour seemed inseparably connected with his 
co-equality with the Father : it was endangered by the 
slightest concession on this point. It was their argu- 
ment, that, if the Son was not co-eval in existence with 
the Father, he must have been created, and created out 
of that which was not pre-existent. But a created 
being must be liable to mutability; and it was a» 
sorted in the public address of the Patriarch of Alex- 
andria, that this fatal consequence had been extorted 
from an unguarded Arian, if not from Arius himself, 
— that it was possible that the Son might have fallen, 
like the great rebellious angel.^ 

The patriarch of this important see, the metropolis 
Aiexmnder, of Egypt, was named Alexander. It was 

Patriarch of ^'^ ^ ' 

Alexandria, said that AHus, a presbyter of acute powers 
of reasoning, popular address, and blameless character, 
had declined that episcopal dignity.* The 
person of Arius® was tall and graceful ; his 
countenance calm, pale, and subdued; his manners 
engaging; his conversation fluent and persuasive. 
He was well acquainted with human sciences ; as a 
disputant, subtle, ingenious, and fertile in resources. 
His enemies add to this character, which themselves 
have preserved, that this humble and mortified exterior 
concealed unmeasured ambition; that his simplicity, 

1 Epiphan., Haer. 69, torn. i. p. 728-727. 

s See Philostorgiofl (the Arian writer). Tbeodoret, on the other hand, 
says that he brought fbrward his opinions from envy at the promotion of 
Alexander. — i. 2. See the Epistle of Alexander, in Socrat Hist Kod. 1. 6. 

* Arins is said, in his eariy life, to have been implicated in the sect of the 
Meletians, which seems to have been rather a party than a sect. They were 
the followers of Meletios, Bishop of Lycopolis, who had been deposed for 
having sacrificed during the persecution. Yet this sect or par^ lasted fot 
more than a century. 
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frankness, and honesty only yelled his craft and love 
of intrigue ; that he appeared to stand aloof from all 
party, merely that he might guide his cabal with more 
perfect command, and agitate and goTcrn the hearts 
of men. Alexander was accustomed, whether for the 
instruction of the people, or the display of his own 
powers, to debate in public these solemn questions on 
the nature of the Deity, and the relation of the Sou 
and the Holy Spirit to the Father. According to tlie 
judgment of Arius, Alexander fell inadvertently into 
the heresy of Sabellianism, and was guilty of con- 
founding in the simple unity of the Gbdhead the exist- 
ence of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.^ 

The intemperate indignation of Alexander at the 
objections of Arius betrayed more of the baffled dis- 
putant, or the wounded pride of the dignitary, than 
the serenity of the philosopher, or the meekness of 
the Christian. He armed himself ere long in all the 
terrors of his office, and pr(Hnulgated his anathema in 
terms fiill of exaggeration and violence. " The im- 
pious Arius, the forerunner of Antichrist, had dared to 
utter his blasphemies against the Divine Redeemer.*' 
Arius, expelled from Alexandria, not indeed before 
his opinions had spread through the whole of Egypt 
and Libya,^ retired to the more congenial atmosphere 
of Sjrria.^ There, his vague theory caught the less 

^ Socrates, i. 6, 6. 

s The aeooimt of Sozomen says, that Alexander at first vacillated, but 
that he afterwards commanded Arias to adopt his opinions: t^ 'Apewv 
ifioiQC ^poveiv kni^jvce. Sosomen at^owledges the high character of many 
of the Arian bishops: irXeiarovc AyadoO pUw irpoax^fion ffsfondc, xai nidaf 
yonjTt TMyou detvodc, ov^Xoft^vofiivovg toIc <V^ "^ 'Apenrv. 

* It was during his retreat that he wrote his famous Thalia; the gay and 
conyirial title of which is singolariy ont of keeping with the grave aad 
•erions questions then in agitation. His adversaries represent this as a poem 
ftiU of profSuie wit, and even of indeceacj. It was written in the same meas- 
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severely reasoning and more imaginative minds of the 
Syrian bishops:^ the lingering Orientalism prepared 
them for this kindred hypothesis. The most learned, 
the most pious, the most influential, united them- 
selves to his party. The chief of these were the two 
prelates named Eusebius, — one the ecclesiastical his- 
torian; the other, bishop of the important city of 
Nicomedia. Throughout the East, the controversy 
was propagated with earnest rapidity. It was not re- 
pressed by the attempts of Licinius to interrupt the 
free intercourse between the Christian conmiunities^ 
and his prohibition of the ecclesiastical synods. The 
ill-smothered flame burst into tenfold fury on the re- 
union of the East to the empire of Constantine. The 
interference of the emperor was loudly demanded to 
allay the strife which distracted the Christendom of 

lire, and to the same air, with the Sotadic verses, which were proyerbial for 
their g^ssness even among the Greeks. It is difficult to reconcile this ac- 
count of the Thalia with the subtle and politic character which his enemies 
attribute to Arius, still less to the protection of such men as Eusebius of Nico- 
media, and the other Syrian prelates. Arius, likewise, composed bjmns, in 
accordance with his opinions, to be chanted by saflors, those who woiked at 
the mill, or travellers. Songs of this kind abounded in the Greek poetiy: 
each art and trade had its song;* and Arius may have intended no more 
than to turn this popular practice in fiivor of Christianity, by substituting 
sacred for profane songs, which, of course, would be imbued with his own 
opinions. Might not the Thalia have been written in the same vein, and 
something in the same spirit, with which a celebrated modem humorist 
and preacher adapted hymns to some of the most popular airs, and declared 
that the devil ought not to have all the best tunes? The general style ot 
Arius is said to have been soft, effeminate, and popular. The spedmen 
from the Thalia (in Athanas. Or. L Cont Ar. c 6) is veiy loose and feeble 
Greek. Yet it is admitted that Arius was an expert dialectician; and no 
weak orator would have maintained such a contest so long. 

1 The bishops of Ptolemais, in the Pentapolis, and Theonas of Marmft^ 
rica, joined his party. The females were inclined to his side. Seven hun- 
dred virgins of Alexandria, and of the Mareotic nome, owned him for thsir 
spiritual teacher. Compare the letter of Alexander in Theodoret, ch. It. 



^ nfeo, De BooUorom Poeri, p. zitt. 
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the East. The behavior of Constantine was regulated 
by the most perfect equanimity, or, more probably, 
guided by some counsellor of mild and more humane 
Christianity: his letter of peace was, in its Letter ©r 
spirit, a model of temper and conciliation.^ oonstantine. 
With profound sorrow he had heard that his designs 
for the unity of the empire, achieved by his victory 
over Licinius, as well as for the unity of the faith, had 
been disturbed by this unexpected contest. His im- 
partial rebuke condemned Alexander for unnecessarily 
agitating such frivolous and unimportant questions, 
and Arius for not suppressing, in prudent and re-- 
spectful silence, his objections to the doctrine of the 
patriarch. It recommended the judicious reserve of 
the philosophers, who had never debated such subjects 
before an ignorant and uneducated audience, and who 
differed without acrimony on such profound questions. 
He entreated them, by the unanimous suppression of 
all feelings of unhallowed animosity, . to restore his 
cheerful days and undisturbed nights. Of the same 
faith, the same form of worship, they ought to meet 
in amicable synod, to adore their common God in 
peaceful harmony, and not fall into discord as to 
accuracy of expression on these most minute of ques- 
tions ; to enjoy and allow freedom in the sanctuary of 
their own minds, but to remain united in the common 
bonds of Christian love.^ 

It is probable, that the hand of Hosius, Bishop of 
Cordova in Spain, is to be traced in that royal and 
Christian letter. The influence of Hosius was uni- 

1 See the letter in Euseb., Vit Constant ii. 64-73. 

* "A (T (mip Tuv iXaxtoTCJV tovtuv ^jrifa&jv h 6!^Xotc iucpipoXoydaOe, 
mAv /i^ irpdc fuHv yv&fjofv ovfi^ptjoBe, fdveiv dan ^loftov irpoarfKU, ry r^ 
itavoiac dsro^^v r^poi^/ifvoi.— Euseb., Vit Constant ii. 71. 
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formly exercised in this maimer. Wherever the 
edicts of the government were mild, conciliating, and 
humane, we find the Bishop of Cordova. It is by no 
means an improbable conjecture of Tillemont, that he 
was the Spaniard who afterwards, in the hour of 
mental agony and remorse, administered to the empe 
ror the balm of Christian penitence. 

Hosius was sent to Egypt, as the imperial commis- 
sioner, to assuage the animosity of the distracted 
Church. But religious strife, in Egypt more particu- 
larly, its natural and prolific soil, refused to listen to 
the admonitions of Christian wisdom or imperial 
authority. Eusebius compares the fierce conflict of 
parties — bishops with bishops, people with people — to 
the collision of the Symplegades.^ From the mouths 
of the Nile to the Cataracts, the divided population 
tumultuously disputed the nature of the divine unity.' 

A general coimcil of the heads of the various 
^3,,„,j^^ Christian communities tliroughout the Ro- 
^"^' man empire was summoned by the imperial 

mandate, to establish, on the consentient authority of 
assembled Christendom, the true doctrine on these 
contested points, and to allay for ever this propensity 
oontioTvny to hostilc disputatiou. The same paramount 
iosButerr tribunal was to settle definitely another sub- 
ordinate question relating to the time of keeping the 
Easter festival. Many of the Eastern communities 
shocked their more scrupulous brethren by following 
the calculations, and observing the same sacred days 
with the impious and abhorred Jews ; for the further 
we advance in the Christian history, the estrangement 

I Vtt. Cook. ifi. 4. 
kfyvmno, — Theodoret, i •• 
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of the Christians fipom the Jews darkens more and 
more into absolute antipathy. 

In the month of May or June (the 20th ^), in the year 
325, met the great council of Nicaea. Not 
half a century before, the Christian bishops 
even in that city had been only marked as the objects 
of the most cruel insult and persecution. They had 
been chosen, on account of their eminence in their 
own communities, as the peculiar victims of the stern 
policy of the Government. They had been driven into 
exile, set to work in the mines, exposed to every kind 
of humiliation and suffering, from which some had in 
mercy been released by death. They now assembled, 
under the imperial sanction, a religious senate from 
all parts at least of the Eastern world : for Italy was 
represented only by two presbyters of Rome ; Hosius 
appeared for Spain, Gaul, and Britain. The spectacle 
was altogether new to the world. No wide-ruling 
sovereign would ever have thought of summoning a 
conclave of the sacerdotal orders of the different re- 
ligions : a synod of pliilosophers to debate some grave 
metaphysical or even political question was equally 
inconsistent with the ordinary usages and sentiments 
of Grecian or Roman society. 

The public establishment of post-horses was com- 
manded to afford every facility, and that gratuitously, 
for the journey of the assembling bishops.* Vehicles 
or mules were to be provided, as though the assembly 
were an affair of state, at the public charge. At a 
later period, when coimcils became more frequent, the 
Heathen historian complains, that the public service was 

^ One of these dates rests on the attthority of Socrates, ziii. 26; the <yther, 
on the Paschal Chronicle, p. 382. Compare Pagi, p. 404. 
3 Enseb., Vit Const iu. 6; Theodoret, i. 7. 

▼OL. n. 24 
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impeded, and the post-horses harassed and exhausted, 
by the incessant journeying to and fro of the Christian 
delegates to their councils.^ They were sumptuously 
maintained during the sitting at the public charge.^ 

Above three hundred bishops were present, pres- 
Numberof byters, deacons, acolyths without number ,2 a 
preMnt considerable body of laity; but it was the 
presence of the emperor himself which gave its chief 
weight and dignity to the assembly. Nothing could 
so much confirm the Christians in the opinion of their 
altered position, or declare to the world at large the 
growing power of Christianity, as this avowed interest 
taken in their domestic concerns ; or so tend to raise 
the importance attached even to the more remote and 
speculative doctrines of the new faith, as this un- 
precedented condescension, so it would seem to the 
Kratmeet- Hcathcn, ou the part of the emperor. The 
eoundi. council mct, probably, in a spacious basilica,* 
Eusebius describes the scene as himself deeply im- 
pressed with its solemnity. The assembly sat in 
profound silence ; while the great officers of state and 
other dignified persons (there was no armed guard) 
entered the hall, and awaited in proud and trembling 
expectation the appearance of the emperor of the 
world in a Christian council, Constantine at length 

1 Amm. MorceUiniu, zvi. 16. Read in Stanley's Eastern Church tha 
gathering and the names and characters of the assembled bishops, p. 109, 
€t teqq, 

s Euseb. iU. 9. 

* There was one bishop from Persia, one from Sc}rthia. Eosebios states 
the number at two hundred and fifty: that in the text is on the authority ol 
Theodoret, and of the numbers said to have signed the creed. 

^ There is a long note in Heinichen's Eusebius to prove that they did not 
meet in the palace, but in a church; as though the authority of their pro- 
ceedings depended upon their place of assembly. It was probably a basilica, 
or hall of justice ; the kind of building usually made over by the Qovemment 
for the purposes of Christian worship; and, in general, the model of the ear- 
liest Christian edifices. 
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entered ; he was splendidly attired ; the eyes of the 
bishops were dazzled by the gold and precious stones 
upon his raiment. The majesty of his person and the 
modest dignity of his demeanor heightened the effect : 
the whole assembly rose to do him honor ; he advanced 
to a low golden seat prepared for him, and did not 
take liis seat (it is difficult not to suspect Eusebius of 
highly coloring the deference of the emperor) till a 
sign of permission had been given by the bishops.^ 
One of the leading prelates (probably Eusebius the 
historian) commenced the proceedings with a short 
address, and a hymn to Almighty God. Constantine 
then delivered an exhortation to unity in the Latin 
language, which was interpreted to the Greek bishops. 
His admonition seems at first to have produced no 
great effect. Mutual accusation, defence, and recrimi- 
nation prolonged the debate.^ Constantine BehaTioror 
seems to have been present during the greater ^"•*"**^- 
part of the sittings, listening with patience, softening 
asperities, countenancing those whose language tended 
to peace and union, and conversing familiarly, in the 
best Greek he could command, with the different 
prelates. The courtly flattery of the council might 
attribute to Constantine himself what was secretly 
suggested by the Bishop of Cordova. For, powerful 
and comprehensive as his mind may have been, it is 
incredible that a man so educated, and engaged dur- 
ing the early period of his life with military and civil 
affairs, could have entered, particularly being imper- 

1 Oif npdrepov 1j rode hrtffKSmvc hrtvefkrai. See also Socr»teS| i. 8. In 
Theodoret (i 7), this has grown into his humbly asking permission to sit 
down. 

> Constantine bomed die libels which the bishops had presented against 
each other. Many of these (the ecclesiastical historian intimates) arose out 
of private animositiee.— Socrates, i 6. 
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fectly acquainted with the Greek language, into these 
discussions on religious metaphysics. 

The council sat for rather more than two months.^ 
Towards the close, Constantine, on the occasion of the 
commencement of the twentieth year of his reign ,2 
condescended to invite the bishops to a sumptuous 
banquet. All attended ; and, as they passed througli 
the imperial guard, treated with every mark of respect, 
they could not but call to mind the total revolution in 
their circumstances. Eusebius betrays his transport 
by the acknowledgment that they could scarcely be- 
lieve that it was a reality, not a vision : to the grosser 
conception of those who had not purified their minds 
from the millennial notions, the banquet seemed the 
actual commencement of the kingdom of Christ. 

The Nicene Creed was the result of the solemn de- 
liberation of the assembly. It was conceived 

Nloene Creed. 

with some degree of Oriental indefiniteness, 
harmonized with Grecian subtlety of expression. The 
vague and somewhat imaginative fulness of its origi- 
nal Eastern terms was not too severely limited by the 
fine precision of its definitions. One fatal word broke 
the harmony of assent with which it was received by 
the whole council. Christ was declared Homoousios, 
of the same substance with the Father ; ^ and the unde- 
niable, if perhaps inevitable, ambiguity of this single 

1 According to some, two months and eleven days; to others, two months 
and six days. 

^ This seems to reconcile the difficulty started by Heinichen. The 20th 
year of Constantine^s reign began the 8th CaL Aug. A.D. 835. Eusebius 
uses the inaccurate word iirAjypoOTO. — Vit Const iii. 14. 

8 Athanasius himself allowed that the bishops who deposed Paul of Samo- 
sata were justified in rejecting the word dfioovauiv, because they understood 
it in a material or corporeal sense. But the privilege allowed to those who 
had died in orthodox reputation was denied to the Arians and Semi-Aiians. 
— De Synodis, Athanas. Oper. i. p. 769. It is impossible to read •oma 
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term involved Christianity in centuries of hostility. 
To one party it implied absolute identity, and was 
therefore only ill-disguised Sabellianism ; to the other 
it was essential to the co-equal and co-eval dignity of 
the three persons in the Godhead. To some of the 
Syrian bishops it implied or countenanced the material 
notion of the Deity .^ It was, it is said by one ecclesi- 
astical historian, a battle in the night, in which neither 
party could see the meaning of the other.^ 

Three hundred and eighteen bishops confirmed this 
creed by their signatures: five alone still rtowou- 
contested the single expression, the Ho- ~°*"- 
moousion, — Eusebius of Nicomedia, Theognis of 
Nicaea, Theonas of Marmarica, Maris of Chalcedon, 
and Eusebius of Caesarea. Eusebius of Nicomedia 
and Theognis were banished. Eusebius of Gsesarea, 

pages of this treatise urithout the onpleasant conviction, that Athanasins was 
determined to make out the Arians to be in the wrong. 

^ M^re yap dvvaadai t^p ai^jov koI vocpau kclL icufiarcv ^atv, aufil^' 
TtKCV n iruSoc i^oraodcu. This is the language of Eusebius. 

^aal 6k 6/jUjc nepi Totrnw, uc &pa diXuv 6 Oedc ri^ yewrjri^ Knaai 

&KpdTov, Kai r^c nap^ uirw drifuovpyia^, iroiel Kot kti^l rrpuTuc ftovoc 
fiovou h'fl, Koi KtiXel TovTov vldv Kol yjoyav, Iva roin-ov fiiacv yevofii- 
V€V, oOrwf Xoiirbv kqI rit iravra 61 airrov yeviaOai dwri$^. ra^a ob 
ftovov clpffKaaiv, ii^XH koL ypaiftai reroXf^Koatv "Eiaepibg re, koX 'Apeiac 
Kol 6 dvaoQ 'kariptoQ. — Athan., Orat ii. c. 24. Compare Mohler (a learned 
and strongly orthodox Roman Catholic writer), Athanasius der Grosse, b. i. 
p. 196. Mohler but dimly sees the Gnostic or Oriental origin of this notion, 
which lies at the bottom of Arianism. 

> This remarkable sentence does credit to the judgment and imparti^ty 
of Socrates: NvKTOfiaxtac ^ oiSkv Uneixe ril yiyvofiha, oM yap d^^Aov^ 
ki^vwTO voovvTc^f 6^' 6v dXXr^hwc ^hia^nelv vneXofiPapov ol fitv ydp 
Tov dfioovaiov r^ ^^iv inkXlvovTe^ r^ Xafie^Xiov xal Movrctvov 66§caf 
daijyelaOai airj)v roO^ npoadexofisvcvg tvofu^av kqI did rovro fiXaa^fiovf 
inakow, uc iofCupovvTec t^ tnap^tv rov vlov tov GeoO* ol 6i iro^v iy 
dfiooua'Uf) rrpocKeifievoi iroXudetav doayetv Toi>c hipovc vofu^oureg, ug *EX- 
Xijviaftdv elaayovTOf k^erpdnomo. — c 23. Add to these, above all, the ded- 
tive words of Arius himself, quoted in Latin Christiani^. — L 181. 
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after much hesitation, consented to subscribe, but sent 
the creed into his diocese with a comment, explanatory 
of the sense in which he understood the contested 
word. His chief care was to guard against giving the 
slightest countenance to the material conception of 
the Deity. Two only withstood with imcompromising 
resistance the decree of the council. The solemn 
anathema of this Christian senate was pro- Baniriment 
nounced against Arius and his adherents; *^'^"^ 
they were banished by the civil power ; and they were 
especially interdicted from disturbing the peace of 
Alexandria by their presence.^ 

Peace might seem to be restored, — the important 
question set at rest by the united authority of the 
emperor, and a representative body which might fairly 
presume to deliver the sentiments of the whole Chris- 
tian world. But the Arians were condemned, not 
convinced; discomfited, not subdued.^ Rather more 
than two years elapsed, eventful in the private life of 
Constantino, but tranquil in the history of the Chris- 
tian Church. The imperial assessor in the Christian 
council had appeared in the West under a diflFerent 
character, as the murderer of his son and of liis wife. 
He returned to the East, determined no more to visit 
the imperial city of the West ; where, instead of the 
humble deference with which all parties courted his 
approbation, he had been unable to close his ears 

1 In one passage in the De Synodis, Athanasins accused not only the 
Arian but the Semi-Aiian party, Eusebius as well as AlHus, of something like 
Socinianism. 

*Qg ioTOf vide SfJUHOc ir&rpi, oAAd dui r^ avfu^uviav dSyfioruv koL t^ 
dtSaoKaXiac. — p. 766, Athan. Oper. 1. 

3 The writings of Arius and his followers were condemned to be burned. 
If we are to believe Sozomen (which I confess that I am disinclined to do), 
the concealment of such heretical worics was made a capital oflbnce. — E. H. 
lib. L c 21. 
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against the audacious and bitter pasquinade which ar- 
raigned his cruelty to his own family. His return to 
the East, instead of overawing the contending factions 
into that unity which he declared to be the dearest 
wish of his heart, by his own sudden change of con- 
duct, was the signal for the revival of the fiercest 
contentions. The Christian conununity was change in the 
now to pay a heavy penalty for the pride and Snatantine. 
triumph with which they had hailed the interference 
of the emperor in their religious questions. The im- 
perial decisions had been admitted by the dominant 
pai*ty when on their own side, to add weight to the 
decree of the council. At least, they had applauded 
the sentence of banishment pronounced by the civil 
power against their antagonists: that authority now 
assumed a dififerent tone, and was almost warranted, 
by their own admission, in expecting the same prompt 
obedience. The power which had exiled, might restore, 
the heretic to his place and station. Court influence, 
however obtained through court intrigue or from the 
caprice of the ruling sovereign, by this fatal, perhaps 
inevitable step, became the arbiter of the most vital 
questions of Christian faith and discipline ; and thus 
the first precedent of a temporal punishment 

1 ... 1 .Y* n 1 A.D.826,888. 

for an ecclesiastical offence was a dark prog- 
nostic, and an example, of the difficulties which would 
arise during the whole history of Christianity, when 
the communities, so distinctly two when they were sep- 
erMe and adverse, became one by the identification of 
the Church and the state. The restoration of a ban- 
ished man to the privileges of a citizen by the civil 
power seemed to command his restoration to religious 
privileges by the ecclesiastical authority.^ 

1 Socr.i25,26; Soz.iL 27. 
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The Arian parly gradually grew into favor. A 
presbyter of Arian sentiments had obtained complete 
command over the mind of Constantia, the sister of 
Constantine. On her dying bed, she entreated the 
emperor to reconsider the justice of the sentence 
against that innocent, as she declared, and misrepre- 
sented man. Arius could not believe the sudden re- 
verse of fortune ; and not till he received a pressing 
letter from Constantine himself did he venture to leave 
his place of exile. A person of still greater importance 
was at the same time re-instated in the imperial favor. 
Among the adherents of tlie Arian form, BnaeWMof 
perhaps the most important was Eusebius, Nioomedi*. 
Bishop of Nicomedia. A dangexous suspicion that he 
had been too closely connected with the interests of 
Licinius, during the recent struggle for empire, had 
alienated the nund of Constantine, and deprived Eus^ 
bins of that respectful attention which he might have 
commanded by his station, ability, and expe- 
rience. With Theognis, Bishop of Nicaea, his * 
faithful adherent in opinion and in fortune, he had 
been sent into exile : it is remarkable that the prelates 
of these two sees, the mo&t important in that part of 
Asia, should have concurred in these views. The 
exiled prelates, in their petition for ro-instatement in 
their dioceses, declared, and (notwithstanding the 
charge of falsehood which their opponents to the pres- 
ent day do not scruple to make, would they have ven- 
tured in a public document addressed to Constantine 
to misstate a fact so notorious?) they solemnly pro- 
tested, that they had not refused their signatures to the 
Nicene Creed, but only to the anathema pronounced 
against Arius and his followers. " Their obstinancy 
arose, not from want of faith, but from excess of 
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charity." They returned in triumph to their dioceses, 
and ejected the bishops who had been appointed in 
their place. No resistance appears to have been 
made. 

But the Arians were not content with their peace- 
able re-establishment in their former station. How- 
ever they might attempt to harmonize their doctrines 
with the belief of their adversaries, by their vin- 
dictive aggression on the opposite party they belied 
their pretensions to moderation and the love of 
peace. Eusebius, whom Constantine had before pub- 
licly denounced in no measured terms, grew rapidly 
into favor. The complete dominion, which from this 
time he appears to have exercised over the mind of 
Constantine, confirms tlie natural suspicion that the 
opinions of the emperor were by no means formed by 
his own independent judgment, but entirely governed 
by the Christian teacher who might obtain his favor. 
Eusebius seems to have succeeded to the influence ex- 
ercised with so much wisdom and temper by Hosius 
of Cordova. He became Bishop of Constantinople, 
and was the companion of Constantine in his visits to 
Jerusalem ; ^ and the high estimation in wliich the em- 
peror held also Eusebius of Caesarea, according to the 
statements made, and the documents ostentatiously 
preserved by that writer in his ecclesiastical history, 
could not but contribute to the growing ascendency of 
Arianism. They were in possession of some of the 
most important dioceses in Asia ; they were ambitious 
of establishing their supremacy in Antioch. 

The suspicious brevity with which' Eusebius glides 
over the early part of this transaction, which his per- 
sonal vanity could not allow him to omit, confirms the 

1 Theodoret, i. 2. 
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statement of their adversaries, as to the unjustifiable 
A.D. 828. means employed by the Arians to attain this 
«heAri»Q object. Eusebius of Nicomedia, and The- 

prelatoAin . 14.1 1 . 

Antioch. ogms, passed through Antioch on their way 
to Jerusalem. On their return, they summoned Eusta- 
thius, the Bishop of Antioch, whose character had 
hitherto been blameless, to answer before a hastily 
assembled council of bishops, on two distinct charges 
of immorality and heresy. The unseemly practice of 
bringing forward women of disreputable character to 
charge men of high station in the Church with incon- 
tinency, formerly employed by the Heathens to calum- 
niate the Christians, was now adopted by the reckless 
hostility of Christian faction. The accusation of a 
prostitute against Eustathius, of having been the father 
of her child, is said afterwards to have been completely 
disproved. The heresy with which Eustathius was 
charged was that of Sabellianism, the usual imputation 
of tlie Arians against the Trinitarians of the opposite 
creed. Two Arian bishops having occupied the see 
of Antioch but for a very short time, an attempt was 
made to remove Eusebius of Caesarea to that diocese, 
no doubt to overawe by the high reputation of his 
talents, or to conciliate the Eustathian party. Euse- 
bius, with the flattering approbation of the emperor, 
declined the dangerous post. Eustathius was deposed, 
and banished, by the imperial edict, to Tlirace; but 
the attachment, at least of a large part, of the Chris- 
tian population of Antioch refused to acknowledge the 
authority of the tribunal, or the justice of the sentence. 
The city was divided into two fierce and hostile fac- 
tions: they were on the verge of civil war; and 
Antioch, where the Christians had first formed them- 
selves into a separate commxmity, but for the vigorous 
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interference of the civil power and the timely appear- 
ance of an imperial commissioner, might have witnessed 
the first blood shed, at least in tlie East, in a Christian 
quarrel. 

It is impossible to calculate how far the authority 
and influence of the Syrian bishops, with the avowed 
countenance of the emperor (for Constantius, the son 
of Constantine, was an adherent of the Arian opin- 
ions), might have subdued the zeal of the orthodox 
party. It is possible, that, but for the rise of one in- 
flexible and indomitable antagonist, the question might 
either have sunk to rest, or the Christian world acqui- 
esced, at least the East, in a vague and mitigated Ari- 
anism. 

Athanasius had been raised by the discernment of 
Alexander to a station of confidence and . 

__ Athanasini. 

dignity. He had filled the ofiice of secretary 
to the Alexandrian prelate. In the Council of Nicaea 
he had borne a distinguished part, and his zeal and 
talents designated him at once as the head of the 
Trinitarian party. On the death of Alexander, the uni- 
versal voice of the predominant anti-Arians demanded 
the elevation of Athanasius. In vain he attempted 
to conceal himself, and to escape the dangerous honor. 
At thirty years of age, Athanasius was placed 
on the episcopal throne of the see, which 
ranked with Antioch, and afterwards with Constanti- 
nople, as the most important spiritual charge in the 
East.i 

The imperial mandate was issued to receive Arius 
and his followers within the pale of the Christian com- 
munion.2 But Constantine found, to his astonishment, 

1 The Arians asserted this election to have been carried by the iiregolaz 
violence of a few bishops, contrary to the declared soffirages of the miy oritf . 
8 Athanas., Apol. contra Ar. Soz. ii. 22. 
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that an imperial edict, which would have been obeyed 
in trembling submission from one end of the Roman 
empire to the other, even if it had enacted a complete 
political revolution, or endangered the property and 
privileges of thousands, was received with deliberate 
and steady disregard by a single Christian bishop. 
During two reigns, Athanasius contested the authority 
of the emperor. He endured persecution, calimmy, 
exile ; his life was frequently endangered in defence 
of one single tenet ; and that, it may be permitted to 
say, the most purely intellectual, and apparently the 
chai^M most remote from the ordinary passions of 

aaainst 

Athaoiurius. man : he confronted martyrdom, not for the 
broad and palpable distinction between Christianity 
and Heathenism, but for fine and subtle expressions 
of the Christian creed.^ He began and continued the 
contest, not for the toleration, but for the supremacy, 
of his own opinions. 

Neither party, in truth, could now yield without the 
humiliating acknowledgment that all their contest had 
been on unimportant and unessential points. The 
passions and the interests, as well as the conscience, 
were committed in the strife. The severe and uncom- 
promising temper of Athanasius, no doubt, gave some 
advantage to his jealous and watchful antagonists. 
Criminal charges began to multiply against a prelate 
who was thus fallen in the imperial favor.^ They 

1 I am not persuaded, either by the powerful eloquence of Athanasius 
J.jnself, or by his able modem apolofj^t, Mohler, that the opinions, at least, 
of the Syrian Semi- Arians were so utterly irreconcilable with the orthodoxy 
of Athanasius, or likely to produce such fatal consequences to the general 
system of Christianity as are extorted from them by the keen theological 
precision of Athanasius. 

2 Theodoret mentions one of these customary charges of licentiousness, in 
which a woman of bad character accused Athanasius of violating her chas- 
tity. Athanasius was silent; while one of his fiiends, with assumed indig- 
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were assiduously instilled into the ears of Constantine ; 
yet the extreme finvolousness of some of these accusa- 
tions, and the triumphant refutation of the more 
material charges, before a tribunal of his enemies, es- 
tablish, imdeniably, the unblemished virtue of Athana- 
sius.^ He was charged with taxing the city to provide 
linen vestments for the clergy, and with treasonable 
correspondence with an enemy of the emperor. Upon 
this accusation, he was summoned to Nicomedia, and 
acquitted by the emperor himself. He was charged as 
having authorized the profanation of the holy vessels, 
and the sacred books, in a church in the Mareotis, a 
part of his diocese. A certain Ischyras had assumed 
the office of presbyter, without ordination. Macarius, 
who was sent by Athanasius to prohibit his officiating 
in his usurped dignity, was accused by Ischyras of over- 
throwing the altar, breaking the cup, and burning the 
Scriptures. It is not impossible that the indiscreet 
zeal of an inferior may have thought it right to destroy 
sacred vessels thus profaned by unhallowed hands. 
But from Athanasius himself the charge recoiled with- 
out the least injury. But a darker charge remained 
behind, — comprehending two crimes, probably in 
those days looked upon with equal abhorrence, — magic 

natioxif demanded, " Do yoa accuse me of this crime ? ** — " Tes," replied the 
woman, supposing him to be Athanasius, of whose person she was ignorant, 
" you were the violator of my chastity." — 1. i. c 80. 

1 It is remarkable how little stress is laid on the persecutions which Atha- 
nasius is accused of haying carried on through the civil authority. " Accu- 
satus prseterea est de injuriis, violently, c«de, atqne ip6& episcoporum inter- 
necione. Quiqne etiam dlebus sacratissimis paschso tyiannlco more saeviens. 
Dudbus atque Comitibns junctus: quique propter ipsam aliquos in custodift 
redudebant, aliquos vero verberibus flagellisque vexabant, ceteroe diversis 
tormentis ad communionem ejus sacrOegam adigebant" These charges nd- 
ther seem to have been pressed nor refuted, as half so important as the act of 
sacrilege. See the protest of the Arian bishops at Sardica, in Hilarii Oper. 
Hist Fiagm. iiL c. 6. See also the accusations of violence on his retom to • 
Alexandria. Ibid. 8. 
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and murder. The enemies of Athanasius produced a 
human hand said to be that of Arsenius, a bishop 
attached to the Meletian heresy, who had disappeared 
from Egypt in a suspicious manner. The hand of the 
murdered bishop had been kept by Athanasius for un- 
hallowed purposes of witchcraft. In vain the emissa- 
ries of Athanasius sought for Arsenius in Egypt, 
though he was known to be concealed in that country ; 
but the superior and one of the monks of a monastery 
were seized, and compelled to confess that he was still 
living, and had lain hid in 4heir sanctuary. Yet the 
charge was not abandoned : it impended for more than 
two years over the head of Athanasius. 

A council, chiefly formed of the enemies of Athana- 
sius, was summoned at Tyre. It was intimated to the 
Alexandrian prelate, that, if he refused to appear 
before the tribimal, he would be brought by force. 
Synod of Athanasius stood before the tribunal. He 
a.d!'88b. was arraigned on this charge : the hand was 
produced. To the astonishment of the court, Athana- 
sius calmly demanded whether those present were ac- 
quainted with the person of Arsenius. He had been 
well known to many. A man was suddenly brought 
into the court with his whole person folded in his man- 
tle. Athanasius uncovered the head of the witness. 
He was at once recognized as the murdered Arsenius. 
Still the severed hand lay before them, and the adver- 
saries of Athanasius expected to convict him of having 
mutilated the victim of his jealousy. Athanasius lifted 
up the mantle on one side, and showed the right hand : 
he lifted up the otlier, and showed the left. In a calm 
tone of sarcasm he observed, that the Creator had be- 
stowed two hands on man : it was for his enemies to 
explain how Arsenius had possessed a third.^ A for- 
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tunate accident had brought Arsenios to Tyre : he had 
been discovered by the friends of Athanasius. Though 
he denied his name, he was known by the Bishop of 
Tyre ; and this dramatic scene had been arranged as 
the most efifective means of exposing the malice of the 
prelate's enemies. His discomfited accusers fled in 
the confusion. 

The implacable enemies of Athanasius were con- 
strained to fall back upon the other exploded charge, — 
the profanation of the sacred vessels by Macarius. A 
commission of inquiry had been issued, who conducted 
themselves, according to the statement of the friends 
of Athanasius, with the utmost violence and partiality. 
On their report, the bishop of the important city of 
Alexandria was deposed from his dignity. But Atha- 
nasius bowed not beneath the storm. He appears to 
have been a master in what may be called, without 
disrespect, theatrical efiect. As the emperor Athwuudui 
rode through the city of Constantinople, he tinopie. 
was arrested by the sudden appearance of a train of 
ecclesiastics, in the midst of which was Athanasius. 
The ofiended emperor, with a look of silent contempt, 
urged his horse onward. " God," said the prelate, 
with a loud voice, " shall judge between thee and me, 
since thou thus espousest the cause of my calumniators. 
I demand only that my enemies be siimmoned, and 
my cause heard in the imperial presence." The em- 
peror admitted the justice of his petition : the accusers 
of Athanasius were commanded to appear in Constan- 
tinople. Six of them, including the two Eusebii, 
obeyed the mandate. 

But a new charge, on a subject skilfully chosen to 
awaken the jealousy of the emperor, counteracted the 
influence which might have been obtained by the elo* 
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quence or the guiltlessness of Athanasius. It is re- 
New accn- markable that an accusation of a very similar 
■•***'°* nature should have caused the capital punish- 
ment of the most distinguished among the Heathen 
philosophic party, and the exile of the most eminent 
Christian prelate. Constantinople entirely depended 
for the supply of corn upon foreign importation. One- 
half of Africa, including Egypt, was assigned to the 
maintenance of the new capital, while the Western di- 
Doathof vision alone remained for Rome. At some 
phfioropher. pcrfod durfug the later years of Constantino, 
the adverse winds detained the Alexandrian fleet, and 
famine began to afflict the inhabitants of the city. 
The populace was in tumult ; the government looked 
anxiously for means to allay the dangerous ferment. 
The Christian party had seen with jealousy and alarm 
the influence which a Heathen philosopher, named 
Sopater, had obtained over the mind of Constan- 
tino.^ Sopater was a native of Apamea, the scholar of 
lamblichus. The emperor took great delight in his so- 
ciety, and was thus in danger of being perverted, if not 
to Heathenism, to that high Platonic indifierentism 
which would leave the two religions on terms of per- 
fect equality. Sopater was seen seated on public occa- 
sions by the emperor's side ; and boasted, it was said, 
that the dissolution of Heathenism would be arrested 
by his authority. During the famine, the emperor 
entered the theatre : instead of the usual acclamations, 

1 Zosimiis, ii. 40; Sozom. 1-6; Ennap. in ^des. p. 21-25; edit Boisso- 
nade. Soidos, voc Xomarpog. If we are to believe Eunapius, the Christiaiis 
might reasonably take alarm at the intimacy of Constantino with Sopater: 
6 fiev 0cujtXei>c iaXC>Kei re int' obTip Kot drutoaig, oOvedpov elxev, dc rbv de|<dv 
KoBV^ Txmbv. b Kot OKOvacu koI Iddv oTrurrov* d & napadwaarevovrtc {tMt 
ChrisUasUf a remarkable admission of their inflaence!) fnryvifuvoi Ty ^tfoiy 
irpdc PactXeiav upn ^iXoao^v fteTdftavBavovaav. — p, 21. 
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be was received with a dull and melancholy silence. 
The enemies of Sopater seized the opportunity of ac- 
cusing the philosopher of magic: his unlawful arts 
had bound tiie winds in the adverse quarter. If the 
emperor did not, the populace would readily, believe 
him to be the cause of all their calamities. He was 
sacrificed to the popularity of the emperor : the order 
for his decapitation was hastily issued, and promptly 
executed. 

In the same spirit which caused the death of the 
Heathen philosopher, Athanasius was accused of 
tlireatening to force the emperor to his own measures, 
by stopping the supplies of corn from the port of Alex- 
andria. Constantine listened with jealous credulity to 
the charge. The danger of leaving the power of starv- 
ing the capital in the hands of one who might become 
hostile to the Government, touched the pride a. d. sss, 
of the emperor in the tenderest point. Athar Baniahmaot 

^ *^ of Athanailiu 

nasius was banished to the remote city of toTiwM. 
Treves. 

But neither the exile of Athanasius, nor the un- 
qualified — his enemies, of course, asserted insincere 
or hypocritical — acceptance of the Nicene Creed by 
Ai-ius himself, allayed the difierences. The presence 
of Arius in Alexandria had been the cause of new dis- 
sensions. He was recalled to Constantinople, ^^ ^ ^j^. 
where a council had been held, in which the »*»°**«»p^- 
Arian party maintained and abused their predomi- 
nance. But Alexander, the Bishop of Constantinople, 
still firmly resisted the reception of Arius into the 
orthodox communion. Afibirs were hastening to a 
crisis. The Arians, with the authority of the emperor 
on their side, threatened to force their way into the 
church, and to compel the admission of their champion. 
VOL. u. 25 /I 
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The Catholics, the weaker party, had recourse to 
prayer : the Arians akeady raised the voice of triumph. 
WhUe Alexander was prostrate at the altar, Arius was 
borne through the wondering city in a kind of ovation, 
surrounded by his friends, and welcomed with loud 
acclamations by his own party. As he passed the por- 
phyry column, he was forced to retire into a house to 
relieve his natural wants. His return was anxiously 
Death of expected, but in vain: he was foimd dead, 
^^ as his antagonists declared; his bowels had 
burst out, and relieved the Church from the presence 
of the obstinate heretic. We cannot wonder, that, at 
such a period of excitement, the Catholics, in that 
well-timed incident, recognized a direct providential 
interference in their favor. It was ascribed to the 
prevailing prayers of Alexander and his clergy. Un- 
der the specious pretext of a thanksgiving for the 
deliverance of the Church from the imminent peril of 
external violence, the bishop prepared a solemn ser- 
vice. Athanasius, in a public epistle, alludes to the 
fate of Judas, which had befallen the traitor to the co- 
equal dignity of the Son. His hollow charity ill dis- 
guises his secret triumph.^ 

Whatever eflFect the death of Arius might produce 
upon the mind of Constantino, it caused no mitigation 
in his unfavorable opinion of Athanasius. He con- 
temptuously rejected the petitions which were sent 
from Alexandria to solicit his re-instatement ; he re- 
fused to recall that ^^ proud, turbulent, obstinate, and 
intractable " prelate. It was not till he was on his 

^ It was A standing argnment of Athanasius, that the death of Ajias was 
a sufficient leftatation of his heresy. 

Elg ydp reXdav Korayvctatv r^ alpieeuc ruv ^ApeuofQv, airnpinK i infi 
Toff ^avanv ^Apiuw ytvofihni mpd tov Kvpiov cptoic*— Ded. ^pist ad Mooft- 
chos,8. Op.y.L844. 
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death-bed that his consent was hardly extorted for this 
act of mercy, or rather of justice. 

The baptism of Gonstantine on his death-bed is one 
of those questions which has involved eccle- Baptbm of 
siastical historians in inextricable embarrass- ^"■*"'*^- 
ment. The fact is indisputable : it rests on the united 
authority of the Greek and Latin writers. Though he 
had so openly espoused the cause of Ghristianity ; 
though he had involved himself so deeply in the inter- 
ests of the Gliristian community, attended on their 
worship, presided,^ or at least sanctioned their coun- 
cils with his presence, and had been constantly sur- 
rounded by the Ghristian clergy, — the emperor had 
still deferred till the very close of his life his formal 
reception into the Ghristian Church, the ablution of 
his sins, the admission to the privileges and hopes 
of the Ghristian, by that indispensable rite of baptism.^ 
There seems but one plain solution of this difficulty. 
The emperor constantly maintained a kind of superi- 
ority over the Ghristian part of his subjects. It was 
still rather the lofty and impartial condescension of a 
protector, than the spiritual equality of the proselyte. 

1 If we are to believe Eosebiiu, he was a preacher of Christianily, — a 
preacher on eome of its most proibond and mysteriouB doctrines. I cannot 
help suspecting that the bishop has transferred some of his own sermons to 
the emperor. — Y. C. iv. 29. Compare Stanley, p. 283. 

3 Mosheim's observations on the Chri8tianit7 of Constantine are charac- 
terized by his usual good sense and judgment — De Hebus Christ ant^ 
Const Bfagnum, p. 965. I extract only a few sentences: ** Erat primis poet 
victum Maxentium annis in animo ejus cum omnis religionis, tum Christians 
imprimis, parum sana et propius k Gnecorum et Bomanorum opinione remota 
notio. Nescius enim salutb et beneficiomm k Christo humano geneii parto- 
rum, Christum Deum esse putabat, qui cultomm suorum fidem et diligentiam 
felicitate hujus vitte, rebusque secundis comparare, hostes vero et con> 
temptores mox pceniSf malisque omnis generis afficere potuit . . . Ita sensim 
de vera religionis ChristiansB indole . . . edoctus stultitiam et defbrmitatem 
antiquarum superstitionum darius perspiciebat, et Christo uni sincere nomen 
t."— pp. 977, 978. 
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He still asserted, apnd in many cases exercised, the 
privilege of that high indifferentism which ruled his 
conduct by his own will or judgment, rather than by 
the precepts of a severe and definite religion. He was 
reluctant — though generally convinced of the truth, 
and disposed to recognize the superiority, of the Chris- 
tian religion — to commit himself by the irrevocable act 
of initiation. He may have been still more unwiUing to 
sever himself entirely from the Heathen majority of 
his subjects, lest by such a step, in some sudden yet 
always possible crisis, he might shake their allegiance. 
In short, he would not surrender any part of his dig- 
nity as emperor of the world, especially as he might 
suppose that, even if necessary to his salvation as a 
Christian, he could command at any time the advan- 
tages of baptism. On the other hand, the 
Christians, then far more pliant than when 
their undisputed authority ruled the minds of mon 
archs with absolute sway, hardly emerged from perse- 
cution, struggling for a still-contested supremacy, 
divided among themselves, and each section courting 
the favor of the emperor, were glad to obtain an impe- 
rial convert on his ovm terms. In constant hope that 
the emperor himself would take this decisive step, they 
were too prudent or too cautious to urge it with impe- 
rious or unnecessary vehemence. He was not so en- 
tirely their own, but that he might still be estranged 
by indiscretion or intemperance ; he would gradually 
become more enlightened ; and they were content to 
wait in humble patience, till Providence, who had 
raised up this powerful protector, should render him 
fully and exclusively and openly their own. 

If it be difficult to determine the extent to which 
Oonstantine proceeded in the establishment of Chris- 
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tianitj, it is even more perplexing to estimate how 
fiur he exerted the imperial authority in the jj^jentto 
abolition of Paganism. Conflicting evidence JJ^IJJS^^ 
encounters us at every point. Eusebius, in p"**^ 
three distinct passages in his ^^ Life of Gonstantine/' 
asserts that he prohibited sacrifice;^ that he issued 
two laws to prohibit, both in the city and in the 
country, the pollutions of the old idolatry, the setting- 
up of statues, divinations, and other unlawful practices, 
— and to command the total aboHtion of sacrifice;^ 
that throughout the Roman empire the "doors of 
idolatry " were closed to the people and to the army, 
and every kind of sacrifice was prohibited.* Theodoret 
asserts^ that Gonstantine prohibited sacrifice, and, 
though he did not destroy, shut up all the temples. 
In a passage of his Panegyric,^ Eusebius asserts that 
the emperor sent two oflScers into every part of the 
empire, who forced the priests to surrender up the 
statues of their gods, which, having been despoiled of 
their ornaments, were melted or destroyed. These 
strong assertions of Eusebius are, to a certain extent, 
confirmed by expressions in the laws of Gpnstantine's 
successors, especially one of Gonstans, which appeals 
to an edict of his father Gonstantine, which prohibited 
sacrifice.* 

1 Oveiv dneip^TO. — ii. 44. 

3 A{k) Karii rd airb hrifiinvro vofUH* 6 ftJtv tlpyuv rd faxjaptL r^ KOfH 
iroXitC Koi X^^^P^ "^ nahubv awreXovfiivrK eliuXo^Airpiac, ^ fJO/r^ tyhmic 
^oavuv TTOidaOat rokfugv^ fofre funnwug kcH rate a^Xav^ mpupyUuc tnixe^ 
peiVf lajTt 1/^ i^eof KodoXov fjof^a. — ii 46. 

« Kado^jovj 6e toic imb ttj TofiaXuv 6px^ itffMMC re kclI arpanoTiKOic, 
ffvAof &neK?ieiovTO eldaXo^rplaCt -dvaia; re rpoiroc dnrj-yopeOero Trof.— 
iv. 28. SuKuXhero fiiv •&v€iv Wdc^Aocf.— ibid. 26. d^/iocf may mean thft 
magistracy, the public ceremoniaL 

^ Theodoret, vi. 21. Compare Sozomen, ilL 17; Oxonns, viL 28. 

^ De Laudib. Constant, i. 8. 

* '^Cesset 8iq>ei8titi0| sacrlficiomm aboleatitr insania. Nam qnicnnqoi 
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On the other hand, Eusebius himself inserts, and 
ascribes to a date posterior to some of these laws, 
documents, which he professes to have seen in Con- 
stantino's own hand, proclaiming the most impartial 
toleration to the Pagans, and deprecating compulsion 
in religious matters. '^ Let all enjoy the same peace ; 
let no one disturb another in his religious worship; 
let each act as he thinks fit ; let those who withhold 
their obedience from Thee (it is an address to the 
Deity), have their temples of falsehood if they think 
right." ^ He exhorts to mutual charity, and declares, 
"It is a very different thing willingly to submit to 
trials for the sake of immortal life, and to force others 
by penalties to embrace one faith." ^ These generous 
sentiments, if Gonstantine were issuing edicts to dose 
the temples, and prohibiting the sacred rites of his 
Pagan subjects, had been the grossest hypocrisy. 
The laws against the soothsayers spoke, as was before 
shown, the same tolerant language with regard to the 
public ceremony of the religion.* Ct^n the victory 
over Licinius so entirely have changed the policy of 
Gonstantine, as to have induced him to prohibit alto- 
gether rites which but a few years before he had 
sanctioned by his authority ? 

contra legem divi Principis, parentis nostii, et banc nostrs mansaetndinis jus- 
sionem ansus ftierit sacrificia celebrare, competens in aum vindicta, et pneeens 
sententia exseratnr.** — Cod. Theodos. xvL 10. 2. See likewise the note or 
Godefioj. 

1 'Ofjoiav Tcic irumCovatv ol irXavCfftevtH x^^i^f^*^^ Xa^avtmaay dpj,- 
vtfc re fcal ^mxiac &v6Xavatv. . . . Mffdelc rdv irepov frapmr vox^ 
itcaoTOC 6nep i i>vx^ PoifXerai Toihv Koi irpaniru, . . . Oi 4f iavroCc 
6^XKCVTeSy ix'^^v ^XSfievoi rd 1% ^evdoXoyiof rtfiivif. — Vit Const, 
a. 20. 

3 'AAXo ydp ken, rdv inip 6$avaaiac iffkw ixowjwc hnoKuoeiadtu, 
H^Xo Td fter^ rtfujpiac hravayKa^. — c 60. 

* " Qui vero id vobis exiBtimatis conducere, adite aras pablicas atque de- 
Inbra et consaetndinis vestro celebrate solemnia; nee enim (ffohibemos pn»« 
terittt usurpationiB offioia libera luce tiaotarL" — Cod. Theodos. zyL 10. 
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The Pagan writers, who are not scrupulous in their 
charges against the memory of Gonstantine, and dwell 
with bitter resentment on all his overt acts of hostility 
to the ancient religion, do not accuse him of these 
direct encroachments on Paganism. Neither Julian 
nor Zosimus lay this to his charge. Libanius distinctly 
asserts that the temples were left open and undis- 
turbed during his reign, and that Paganism remained 
unchanged.^ 

All historical records strongly confirm the opinion 
that Paganism was openly professed ; its temples re- 
stored ;2 its rites celebrated; neither was its priest- 
hood degraded from their immunities, nor the estates 
belonging to the temples generally alienated ; in short, 
that it was the public religion of a great part of the 
empire, and still confronted Christianity, if not on 
equal terms, still with pertinacious resistance, down 
to the reign of Theodosius, and even that of his sons. 
Gonstantine himself, though he neither offered sacri* 
fices, nor consulted the Sibylline books, nor would go 
up to the temple of the Gapitoline Jupiter with the 
senate and the people, performed, nevertheless, some 
of the functions, at least did not disdain the appellation, 
of Supreme Pontiff.^ 

Perhaps we may safely adopt the following conclu- 

1 T^f icard vdfiov <R "^epatretac bdvrjaev obSk iv, — Pro Templis, vol. ii. 
p. 162. 

Libanius adds that Constantius, on a certain change of circumstances, ^r«t 
prohibited sacrifice. Compare also Oral. 26 ; Julian Orat vii. p. 424. 

^ See, in Grater, p. 100, n. 6, the inscription on the restoration of the 
Temple of Concord, during the consulship of Paulinus (A.C. 831, 882), by 
the authority of the prefect of the city, and S. P. Q. R. Altars were erected 
to other Pagan gods. Compare Beugnot, L 106. 

M. Beugnot, in his Destruction du Paganisme en Occident, has collected 
with great industiy the proofs of this fact, from inscriptions, medals, and 
other of the more minnte contemporary memorials. 

* There is a medal extant of Constantine as Supreme Pontiff. 
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sions. There were two kinds of sacrifices abolished 
by Constantine, — I. The private sacrifices, connected 
with unlawful acts of theurgy and of magic ; those 
midnight oflFerings to the powers of darkness, which, 
in themselves, were illegal, and led to scenes of un- 
hallowed license.^ 11. Those which might be con- 
sidered the state sacrifices ofiered by the emperor 
himself, or by his representatives in his name, either 
in the cities or in the army. Though Constantine 
advanced many Christians to oflSces of trust, and no 
doubt many who were ambitious of such oflSces con- 
formed to the religion of the emperor, probably most 
of the high dignities of the state were held by Pagans. 
An edict might be required to induce them to depart 
from the customary usage of sacrifice, which with the 
Christian ofiicers would quietly fall into desuetude.* 
But still, the sacrifices made by the priesthood, at the 
expense of the sacerdotal establishments, and out of 
their own estates, — though in some instances these 
estates were seized by Constantine, and tlie sacerdotal 
colleges reduced to poverty, — and the pxd>lic sacrir 
fices, offered by the piety of distinguished individuals, 
would be made as usual. In the capital there can be 
little doubt that sacrifices were offered, in the name 

1 See the laws relating to divinatioii, above, p. 296. 

M. la Bastie and M. Beugnot would consider the terms rh ftvaapd, r^ 
sido^^aTptaCf in the rescript of Constantine, and the *' insana superstitio '* 
of the law of Constans, to refer exclusively to these nocturnal and forbidden 
sacrifices. M. Beugnot has observed, that Constantine always uses respect- 
ful and courteous language concerning Paganism. ** Vetus observantia, ▼«• 
tus consuetude; templorum solemnia; consuetudinis gentilitiaB solemnitas.** 
The laws of the later emperors employ very different terms. " Error; demen- 
tia; error veterum ; profimus ritus ; sacrtlegus ritus; nefarins ritns; supersti- 
tio Pagana, damnabilis, damnata, deterrima, impia; funestas superstitious 
errores ; stolidus Poganorum error." — Cod. Theodos. t r. p. 255. Beugnot, 
tom. i. p. 80. 

^ The prohibition to the ^fioi and aTparutTiKol (see quotation above J 
Ensebius) refers, I conceive, to these. 
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of the senate and people of Rome, till a much later 
period. 

Christianity may now be said to have ascended the 
imperial throne : with the single exception of Legal «itab- 
Julian, from this penod the monarchs of the chrtotuuiitjr. 
Roman empire professed the religion of the Gospel. 
This important crisis in the history of Christianity 
almost forcibly arrests the attention to contemplate 
the change wrought in Christianity by its advance- 
ment into a dominant power in the state; and the 
change in the condition of mankind up to this period, 
attributable to the direct authority or indirect B«Bcti of 
influence of the new religion. By ceasing to religion, 
exist as a separate community, and by advancing its 
pretensions to influence the general government of 
mankind, Christianity, to a certain extent, forfeited 
its independence. It could not but submit to these 
laws, framed, as it might seem, with its own concur- 
rent voice. It was no longer a republic, governed 
exclusively, as far at least as its religious concerns, by 
its own internal polity. The interference of the civil 
power in some of its most private afiairs, the promul- 
gation of its canons, and even in some cases the elec- 
tion of its bishops, by the state, was the price which it 
must inevitably pay for its association with the ruling ' 
power. The natural satisfaction, the more than par- 
donable triumph, in seeing the emperor of the world 
a suppliant with themselves at the foot of the cross, 
^ould blind the Christian world, in general, to these 
consequences of their more exalted position. The 
more ardent and unworldly would fondly suppose, that 
a Christian emperor would always be actuated by 
Christian motives; and that the imperial authority, 
instead of making aggressions on Christian inde- 
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pendence, would rather bow in humble submission to 
its acknowledged dominion. His main object would 
be to develop the energies of the new religion in 
the amplest freedom, and allow them full scope in the 
subjugation of the world. 

The emperor as little anticipated, that he was 
onthedTii introducing, as an antagonistic power, an 
power. inextinguishable principle of liberty into the 
administration of human aflFairs. This liberty was 
based on deeper foundations than the hereditary 
freedom of the ancient republics. It appealed to a 
tribunal higher than any which could exist upon 
earth. This antagonistic principle of independence, 
however at times apparently crushed, and submitting 
to voluntary slavery, or even lending itself to be the 
instrument of arbitrary despotism, was inherent in 
the new religion, and would not cease till it had 
asserted, and for a considerable period exercised, an 
authority superior to that of the civil government. 
Already in Athanasius might be seen the one subject 
of Constantine who dared to resist his will. From 
Athanasius, who owned himself a subject, but with 
inflexible adherence to his own opinions, to Ambrose, 
who rebuked the great Theodosius, and from Ambrose 
up to the pope who set his foot on the neck of the 
prostrate emperor, the progress was slow, but natural 
and certain. . In this profound prostration of the 
human mind and the total extinction of the did senti- 
ments of Roman liberty, in the adumbration of the 
world by what assumed the pomp and the language 
of an Asiatic despotism, it is impossible to calculate 
the latent as well as open effect of this moral re- 
sistance. In Constantinople, indeed, and in the East, 
the clergy never obtained sufficient power to be for- 
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midable to the civU authority ; their feuds too often 
brought them in a sort of moral servitude to the foot 
of the throne : still the Christian, and the Christian 
alone, throughout this long period of human degrada- 
tion breathed an atmosphere of moral freedom which 
raised him above the general level of servile debase- 
ment. 

During the reign of Constantine, Ohristianily had 
made a rapid advance, no doubt in the num- How ftr the 
ber of its proselytes, as well as in its external theempi». 
position. It was not yet the established religion of 
the empire. It did not as yet stand forward as the 
new religion adapted to the new order of things, as 
a part of the great simultaneous change, which gave 
to the Roman world a new capital, a new system of 
government, and, in some important instances, a new 
jurisprudence. Yet having sprung up at once, imder 
the royal favor, to a perfect equality with the prevail- 
ing Heathenism, the mere manifestation of that favor^ 
where the antagonistic religion hung so loose upon 
the minds of men, gave it much of the power and 
authority of a dominant faith. The religion of the 
emperor would soon become that of the court; and, 
by somewhat slower degrees, that of the empire. At 
present, however, as we have seen, little open aggres- 
sion took place upon Paganism. The few temples 
which were closed were insulated cases, and con- 
demned as oflensive to public morality. In general, 
the edifices stood in all their former majesty; for as 
yet the ordinary process of dissolution, from neglect 
or decay, could have produced little elBFect. The dif- 
ference was, that the Christian churches began to 
assume a more stately and imposing form. In the 
new capital, they surpassed in grandeur, and probably 
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in decoration, the Pagan temples which belonged to old 
Byzantium. The immunities granted to the Christian 
clergy only placed them on the same level with the 
Pagan priesthood. The pontifical offices were still 
held by the distinguished men of the state : the empe* 
ror liimself was long the chief pontiff; but the religious 
office had become a kind of appendage to the temporal 
dignity. The Christian prelates were constantly ad- 
mitted, in virtue of their office, to the imperial pres- 
ence. 

On the state of society at large, on its different 
Bftct of forms and gradations, little impression had as 
SSuSiitJ y®* ^^^^ made by Christianity. The Chris- 
on Booiety. tiaus wcrc still a separate people ; Christian 
literature was exclusively religious, and addressed, 
excepting in its apologies or its published exhortations 
against Paganism, to the initiate alone. Its language 
would be unintelligible to those uninstructed in Chris- 
tian theology. Yet the general legislation of Con 
stantine, independent of those edicts which concerned 
the Christian community, bears some evidence of the 
Lawaroiadiig silcut Underworking of Christian opinion. 
tosoDdays. ipj^^ rcscript, iudccd, for the religious ob- 
servance of the Sunday, which enjoined the suspension 
of all public business and private labor, except that 
of agriculture, was enacted, according to the apparent 
terms. of the decree, for the whole Roman empire. 
Yet, unless we had direct proof that the decree set 
forth the Christian reason for the sanctity of the day, 
it may be doubted whether the act would not be re- 
ceived by the greater part of the empire, as merely 
adding one more festival to the Fasti of the empire, 
as proceeding entirely from the will of the emperor, 
or even grounded on his authority as Supreme Pontiff*, 
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by which he had the plenary power of appointing holy- 
days.^ In fact, as we have before observed, the day 
of the Sun would be willingly hallowed by almost all 
the Pagan world, especially that part which had ad- 
mitted any tendency towards the Oriental theology. 

Where the legislation of Constantino was of a hu- 
maner cast, it would be unjust not to admit i^^ tendinf 
the influence of Christian opinions, spread- **»^°™^^- 
ing even beyond the immediate circle of the Christian 
conununity, as at least a concurrent cause of the im- 
provement. In one remarkable instance, there is 
direct authority that a certain measure was adopted 
by the advice of an influential Cliristian. During the 
period of anarc^hy and confusion which preceded the 
universal empire of Constantino, the misery had been 
so great, particularly in Africa and Italy, that the sale 
of infants for slaves, their exposure, and even infan- 
ticide, had become fearfully common. Constantine 
issued an edict, in which he declared that the emperor 
should be considered the father of all such children. 
It was a cruelty, irreconcilable with the spirit of the 
times, to permit any subjects of the empire to perish 
of starvation, or to be reduced to any unworthy action 
by actual hunger. Funds were assigned for the food 
and clothing of such children as the parents should 
declare themselves unable to support, partly on the 
imperial revenues, partly on the revenues of the neigh- 
boring cities. As this measure did not prevent the 
sale of children, parents were declared incapable of 
reclaiming children thus sold, unless they paid a 
reasonable price for their enfiranchisement.^ Children 

1 Cod.Theod.l.2,tit.8; 1. 8,tit8;l. 5, tit.8. Cod. Jnst iii 12. En- 
aeb., ^t Const 18, 19, 20. Sozom. L 8. 

s Codex. Theodos. v. yii. 1. On the exposure of children at this time, 
oompure Lactantios, D. L ii 20 
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which had been exposed could not be reclaimed from 
those who had received them into their families, 
whether by adoption or as slaves. Whatever may 
have been the wisdom, the humanity of these ordi- 
nances is unquestionable. They are said to have 
been issued by the advice of Lactantius, to whom had 
been intrusted the education of Crispus, the son of 
Constantine. 

Child-stealing, for the purpose of selling the children 
concerniig ^r slavcs, was visitcd with a penalty which 
■^^*^' both in its nature and barbarity retained the 
stamp of the old Roman manners. The criminal was 
condemned to the amphitheatre, either to be devoured 
by wild beasts or exhibited as a gladiator. Chris- 
tianity had not as yet allayed the passion for these 
savage amusements of the Soman people; yet, in 
conjunction with the somewhat milder manners of the 
East, it excluded gladiatorial exhibitions from the new 
capital. The Grecian amusements of the theatre and 
of the chariot-race satisfied the populace of Constanti- 
nople. Whatever might be the improved condition 
of the slaves within the Christian community, the 
tone of legislation preserves the same broad and dis 
tinct line of demarcation between the two classes of 
society. The master, indeed, was deprived of the 
arbitrary power of life and death. The death of a 
slave under torture, or any excessive severity of pun- 
ishment, was punishable as homicide ; but, if he died 
under a moderate chastisement, the master was not 
responsible. In the distribution of the royal domains, 
care was to be taken not to divide the families of the 
prffidial slaves. It is a cruelty, says the law, to 
separate parents and children, brothers and sisters, 
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husbands and wives.^ But marriages of free women 
with slaves were punishable with death : the children 
of such unions were indeed free, but could not inherit 
their mothers' property. The person of dignity and 
station, who had children by a marriage contracted 
with a woman of base condition, could not make a 
testament in their favor; even purchases made in 
their names or for their benefit might be claimed by 
the legitimate heirs. Tlie base condition compre- 
hended not only slaves, but freed women, actresses, 
tavern-keepers, and their daughters, as well as those 
of courtesans or gladiators. Slaves who were con- 
cerned in the seduction of their masters' children 
were to be burned alive without distinction of sex. 
The barbarity of this punishment rather proves the 
savage manners of the time than the inferior condition 
of the slave ; for the receivers of the royal domains 
who were convicted of depredation of fraud were con- 
demned to the same penalty.^ 

It can scarcely be doubted, that the stricter moral 
tone of Gonstan tine's legislation more or Latragminit 
less remotely emanated from Christianity, abdaotioa. 
The laws against rape and seduction were framed with 
so much rigor, as probably to make their general exe- 
cution diflScult, if not impracticable.^ The ravisher 

1 Cod. Theod. 1. y. t 25. On the whole question of the effect of Chris- 
tianity on slavery, read the third Tolune of the excellent work of Wallon, 
Bar TEsclavage dans TAntiqait^ 

2 Manumission, which was performed under the sanction of a religious 
ceremonial In the Heathen temples, might now be performed in the church : 
the clergy might manumit their slaves, in the presence of the church. — Cod. 
Theod iv. 7, 1. 

This law must have connected Christianity in the general sentiment with 
the emancipation of slaves. Compare Sozomen, i. 9, y/tho says that Constan- 
tine issued three laws on the subject The manumission took place publicly 
at Easter. — Greg. Nyss. 

9 Cod. Theod. L ir. t 24. 
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had before escaped with impunity : if the injured party 
did not prosecute him for his crime, she had the right 
of demanding reparation by marriage. By the law of 
Gonstantine, the consent of the female made her an 
accomplice in the crime: she was amenable to the 
same penalty. What that penalty was is not quite 
clear ; but it seems that the ravisher was exposed to 
the wild beasts in the amphitheatre. Even where the 
female had suffered forcible abduction, she had to 
acquit herself of all suspicion of consent, either 
from levity of manner, or want of proper vigilance. 
Those pests of society, the panders, who abused the 
confidence of parents, and made a traffic of the virtue 
of their daughters, were in the same spirit condemned 
to a punishment so horrible, as, no doubt, more fre- 
quently to insure their impunity : melted lead was to 
be poured down their throats. Parents who did not 
prosecute such offences were banished, and their 
property confiscated. It is not, however, so much the 
severity of the punishments, indicating a stronger 
abhorrence of the crime, as the social and moral evils 
of which it took cognizance, which shows the remoter 
workings of a sterner moral principle. A religion 
which requires of its followers a strict, as regards the 
Christianity of this period, it may be said an ascetic 
rigor, desires to enforce on the mass of mankind by 
the power of the law that which it cannot effect by 
the more legitimate and permanent means of moral 
influence. In a small community where the law is 
the echo of the public sentiment, or where it rests on 
an acknowledged divine authority, it may advance 
ftirther into the province of morality, and extend its 
uwagainit provisions into every relation of society, 
•duitery. ipj^^ Mosaic law, which, simultaneously with 
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the Christian spirit, began to enter into the legislation 
of the Christian emperors, in its fearful penalties 
imposed upon the illicit commerce of the sexes, 
concurred with the rigorous jealousj of the Asiatic 
tribes of that region concerning the honor of their 
women. But when the laws of Constantino suddenly 
classed the crime of adultery with those of poison and 
assassination, and declared it a capital offence, it may 
be doubted whether any improvement ensued, or was 
likely to ensue, in the public morals. Unless Chris- 
tianity had already greatly corrected the general licen* 
tiousness of tlie Roman world, not merely within but 
vrithout its pale, it may safely be affirmed that the 
general and impartial execution of such a statute was 
impossible.^ The severity of the law against oonee,Bii« 
the breach of coiyugal fidelity was accompa- ^^*^* 
nied with strong restrictions upon the facility of 
divorce. Three crimes alone, in the husband, justi- 
fied the wife in demanding a legal separation, — 
homicide, poisoning, or the violation of sepulchres. 
This latter crime was, apparently, very frequent, and 
looked upon with great abhorrence.^ In these cases, 
the wife recovered her dowry; if she separated for 
any other cause, she forfeited all to a single needle, 
and was liable to perpetual banishment^ The hus- 
band, in order to obtain a divorce, must convict his 

I It may be admitted, as some evidence of the inefBoienqr of this law, that 
in the next reign the penaltifes were actually aggravated. The criminals 
were condemned either to be burned alive, or sewed up in a sack and cast 
into the sea. 

« Codex. Theodoe. iii 16, 1. 

< The law of Constantine and Constans, which made intermarriage with 
a niece a capital crime, is supposed by (jrodefh>7 to have been a local act, 
directed against the laxity of Syrian ■M>rala in this respect «*- Cod. Theod. 
iii. 12, 1. The law issued at Borne, prohibiting intermarriage with the sister 
of a deceased wife, annulled the nuniage, and bastardized the ohildien >• 
iii 12, 2. 
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wife of poisoning, adultery, or keeping notoriously 
infamous company. In all other cases, he restored 
the whole of the dowry. K he married again, the 
former wife, thus illegally cast off, might claim his 
whole property, and even the dowry of the second 
wife. These impediments to the dissolution of the 
marriage tie, the facility of which experience and 
reason concur in denouncing as destructive of soci^ 
virtue and of domestic happiness, with penalties affect- 
ing the property rather than the person, were more 
likely to have a favorable and extensive operation than 
the sanguinary proscription of adultery. Marriage 
being a civil contract in the Roman world, the state 
had full right to regulate the stability and the terms 
of the compact. In other respects, in which the juris- 
prudence assumed a higher tone, Christianity, I should 
conceive, was far more influential through its religious 
persuasiveness, than by the rigor which it thus im- 
Against pressed upon the laws of the empire. That 
^'•**™^* nameless crime, the universal disgrace of 
Greek and Roman society, was far more effectively 
repressed by the abhorrence infused into the public 
sentiment by the pure religion of the Gospel, than by 
the penalty of death, enacted by statute against the 
offence. Another law of unquestionable humanity, 
MaUDgof ^^^ probably of more extensive operation, 
•^°*^- prohibited the making of eunuchs. The 
slave who had suffered this mutilation might at once 
claim his fireedom.^ 

Perhaps the greatest evidence of the secret aggres- 
lAwsikTor- Bion of Christianity, or rather, in my opinion, 
•auiMoy. of the foreign Asiatic principle which was 

1 An these laws will be found in the Theodosum Code, under the nttM 
€f Gonstantine, at the commencement of each book. 
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now completely interwoven with Christianity, was the 
gradual relaxation of the laws unfavorable to celibacy. 
The Roman jurisprudence had always proceeded on 
the principle of encouraging the multiplication of 
citizens, particularly in the higher orders, which, from 
various causes, especially the general licentiousness 
under the later republic and the early empire, were 
in danger of becoming extinct. The parent of many 
children was a public benefactor, the immarried man 
a useless burden, if not a traitor, to the well-being of 
the state. The small establishment of the vestal 
virgins was evidently the remains of an older religion, 
inconsistent with the general sentiment and manners 
of Rome. 

On this point the encroachment of Christianity was 
slow and diflScult. The only public indication of its 
influence was the relaxation of the Papia Poppaean 
law. This statute enforced certain disabilities on 
thee who were immarried, or without children by 
their marriage, at the age of twenty-five. The former 
could only inherit from their nearest relations; the 
latter obtained only the tenth of any inheritance which 
might devolve on their wives, the moiety of property 
devised to them by will. The forfeiture went to the 
public treasury, and was a considerable source of 
profit. Constantine attempted to harmonize the two 
conflicting principles. He removed the disqualifica- 
tions on celibacy, but he left the statute in force 
against married persons who were without children. 
In more manifest deference to Christianity, he ex- 
tended the privilege hitherto confined to the vestal 
virgins of making their will, and that before the usual 
age appointed by the law, to all who had made a reli- 
gious vow of celibacy. 
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Even after his death, both religions vied, as it were, 
ihiriij of for Constantino. He received with impartial 
oonatandM. ^^^^^ ^^^ hoHors of both. The first Chris- 
tian emperor was deified by the Pagans, in a later 
period he was worshipped as a saint by part of the 
Christian Church. On the same medal appears his 
title of " God," with the monogram, the sacred sym- 
bol of Christianity; in another he is seated in the 
chariot of the Sun, in a car drawn by four horses, 
with a hand stretched forth from the clouds to raise 
him to heaven.^ But to show respect at once to the 
emperor and to the Christian apostle, contrary to 
the rigid usage, which forbade any burial to take place 
within the city, Constantine was interred in the porch 
of the church dedicated to the apostles. Constantius 
did great honor (in Chrysostom's opinion) to his 
imperial father, by burying him in the Fisherman's 
Porch.2 

During the reign of Constantine, Christianity con- 
ooiiTmion tinned to advance beyond the borders of the 
of Ethiopia. ]^ij^an empire, and, in some degree, to in- 
demnify herself for the losses which she sustained in 
the kingdom of Persia. The Ethiopians appear to 
have attained some degree of civilization ; a consider- 
able part of the Arabian commerce was kept up with 
the other side of the Red Sea, through the port of 
Adulls ; and Greek letters appear, from inscriptions 
recently discovered,* to have made considerable prog- 

1 Liter Divot merait referri; Eutrop. x. 8| EckheL doct numm. viii. M, 
98) BoIUmd, Slst Ma\j. Compare Le Beau, Hist, du Bas. Empire, L p. 383. 
Bengnot, i. 109. 

There exists a calendar in which the festiyals of the new Ood are indi- 
eated. — Acad, dee Inscrip. xv. 106. 

S Chiysost, Horn. 60, in 2 Cor. 

• That published by Mr. Salt, from the rains of Axom, had alreadj ap* 
peared in the work <^ Oosmas Indicoplenstes, edited hj Hontfimcon} lja»> 
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resB among this betrbaroud people. The Romans 
called this country, with that of the Homerites on 
tiie other side of the Arabian Gnlf, by the vague name 
of the nearer India. Travellers were by no means 
uncommon in these times, whether for purposes of 
trade, or, following the traditional history of the 
ancient sages, from the more disinterested desire of 
knowledge. Metrodorus, a philosopher, had extended 
his travels throughout this region,^ and, on his return, 
the account of his adventures induced another person 
of the same class, Meropius of Tyre, to visit the same 
regions. Meropius was accompanied by two youths, 
— Edesius and Prumentius. Meropius, with most of 
his followers, fell in a massacre, arising out of some 
sudden interruption of the peace between the Ethiopi- 
ans and the Romans. Edesius and Frumentius were 

bnhr published another, dlscoyered by Gan, in Knbia, rehiting to Silco, king 
of that country. 

1 The same Metrodoras afterwards made a journey into fhrther India: his 
object was to visit the Brahmins, to examine their religious tenets and prac- 
tices. Metrodorus instructed the Indians in the construction of water-mills 
and baths. In their gratitude, they opened to him the inmost sanctuary of 
their temples. But the virtue of the philosopher Metrodorus was not proof 
against the gorgeous treasures which dazzled his eyes: he stole a great quan- 
ti^ of pearls, and other jewels; others, he said that he had received as a 
present to Constantine fh>m the Ring of India. He appeared in Constanti- 
nople. The emperor received, with the highest satisfaction, those magnificent 
gifts which Metrodorus presented in his own name. But Metrodorus com- 
plained that his offerings would have been far more sumptuous if he had not 
been attacked on his way through Persia, contrary to the spirit of the exist- 
ing peace between the empires, and plundered of great part of his treasuree. 
Constantine, it is said, wrote an indignant remonstrance to the King of Per- 
sia. This stor)' is curious, as it shows the connection kept up by traders 
and travellers with the further East, which accounts for the allusions to In- 
dian tenets and usages in the Christian, as well as the Pagan, writers of the 
time. It rests on the late authority of Cedrenus (t i. p. 295), but is confirmed 
by a passage of Ammianus Marcellinus, who, however, places it in the reign 
4f Constantins. ** Sed Constantinm ardores Parthicoe succendisse, cum Me- 
txvHlori mendaciis avidius acquiescit." — Ixxv. c. 4. Compare St. Martili'* 
additions to Le Beau, i. 848. 
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spared on account of their youth. They were taken 
into the service of the king, and gradually rose, till 
one became the royal cup-bearer; the other, the ad- 
ministrator of the royal finances. The king died soon 
after they had been elevated to these high distinctions, 
and bequeathed their liberty to the strangers. The 
queen entreated them to continue their v£duable ser- 
vices till her son should attain to full age. The 
Romans complied with her request, and the supreme 
government of the kingdom of Ethiopia was adminis- 
tered by these two Romans ; but the chief post was 
occupied by Prumentius. Of the causes which dis- 
posed the mind of Prumentius towards Christianity 
we know nothing: he is represented as seized with 
an eager desire of becoming acquainted with its 
tenets, and anxiously inquiring whether any Chris- 
tians existed in the country, or could be found among 
the Roman travellers who visited it.^ It is more 
probable, since there were so many Jews, both on the 
Arabian and the African side of the gulf, that some 
earlier knowledge of Christianity had spread into 
these regions. But it was embraced with ardor by 
Prumentius ; he built a church, and converted many 
of the people. When the young king came of age, 
notwithstanding the remonstrances of the prince and 
his mother, Prumentius and his companion returned 
to their native country. Prumentius passed through 
Alexandria ; and, having communicated to Athanasius 
the happy beginnings of the Gospel in that wild 
region, the influence of that commanding prelate 
induced him to accept the mission of the Apostle of 

1 SozcMnen, in his ignorance, has reoonne to yisions, or direct divine 
inspiration. Oeituc louc irporpamlc knt^wus, 1j koL abrofiami rov Qm^ 

KtVOWTOC. 
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India. He was consecrated Bishop of Axum by the 
Alexandrian prelate, and that see was always consid- 
ered to owe allegiance to the patriarchate of Alexan- 
dria. The preaching of Prumentius was said to have 
been eminently successful, not merely among the 
Ethiopians, but also among the neighboring tribes of 
Nubians and Blemmyes. His name is still reverenced 
as the first of the Ethiopian pontiffs. But probably 
in no country did Christianity so soon degenerate into 
a mere form of doctrine; the wild inhabitants of 
these regions sank downward rather than ascended in 
the scale of civilization ; and the fruits of Christianity, 
humanity, and knowledge were stifled amid the con- 
flicts of savage tribes, by ferocious manners, and less 
frequent intercourse with more cultivated nations.^ 

The conversion of the Iberians ^ was the work of a 
holy virgin. Nino was among the Armenian or the 
maidens who fled from the persecutions of ^*»«'**^ 
the Persians, and found refuge among the warlike 
nation of Iberia, the modern Georgia. Her seclusion, 
her fasting, and constant prayers excited the wonder 
of these fierce warriors. Two cures which she is said 
to have wrought, one on the wife of the king, still 
further directed the attention of the people to the 
marvellous stranger. The grateful queen became a 
convert to Christianity. Mihran, the king, still wa- 
vered between the awe of his ancient deities, the fear 
of his subjects, and his inclination to the new and 
wonder-working faith. One day, when he was hunt- 
ing in a thick and intricate wood, he was enveloped in 
a sudden and impenetrable mist. Alone, separated 

1 Compare Stanley, Eastern Chorch, 12, 14, and in other paseages. 

2 Socrates,!. 20; Sozomen, ii. c. 7; Rufin. x. 10; Theodoret, i. 24; Moses 
Choren, Lib. ii. c. 88 ; Klaproth, Travels in Georgia. 
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from his companions, his awe-struck mind thought of 
the Christians' God: he determined to embrace the 
Christian faith. On a sudden, the mist cleared oflF, 
the light shone gloriously down, and in this natural 
image the king beheld the confirmation of the light 
of truth spread abroad within his soul. After much 
opposition, the temple of the great god Aramazd (the 
Ormuzd of the Persian system) was levelled with 
the earth. A cross was erected upon its ruins by the 
triumphant Nino, which was long worshipped as the 
palladium of the kingdom.^ Wonders attended on 
the construction of the first Christian church. An 
obstinate pillar refused to rise, and defied the utmost 
mechanical skill of the people to force it from its 
oblique and pendant position. The holy virgin passed 
the night in prayer. On the morning, the pillar rose 
majestically of its own accord, and stood upright upon 
its pedestal. The wondering people burst into acclar 
mations of praise to the Christians' Gk>d, and gener- 
ally embraced the faith. The King of Iberia entered 
into an alliance with Constantine, who sent him 
valuable presents, and a Christian bishop, Eusti^ 
thius: it is said, the deposed patriarch of Antioch 
undertook this mission by the command of the empe- 
ror; and Iberia was thus secured to the Christian 
faith. 

1 In 1801, this cross, or that which perpetoii] taidition accounted as the 
identical cross, was removed to Petersburg by Prince Bagration. It was r»* 
blored, to tha great joy of the nation, by order of the emperor Alexander. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Clirifltianity under the Sons of Constantine. 

If Christianity was making such rapid progress in the 
conquest of the world, the world was making Aoce«ion<»f 
fearful reprisals on Christianity. By enlist- conatantiM. 
ing new passions and interests in its cause, religion 
surrendered itself to an inseparable fellowship with 
those passions and interests. The more it mingles 
with the tide of human aflFairs, the more turbid be- 
comes the stream of Cliristian history. In the intoxi- 
cation of power, the Christian, like ordinary men, 
forgot his original character ; and the religion of Jesus, 
instead of diflFusing peace and happiness through soci- 
ety, might, to the superficial observer of human affairs, 
seem introduced only as a new element of discord and 
misery into the society of man. 

The Christian emperor dies ; he is succeeded by his 
sons, educated in the faith of the Gospel. The first 
act of the new reign is the murder of one of the 
brothers, and. of the nephews of the deceased sover- 
eign, who were guilty of being named in the will of 
Constantine as joint heirs to the empire. This act, 
indeed, was that of a ferocious soldiery, though the 
memory of Constantius is not free from the suspicion, 
at least of connivance in these bloody deeds. Chris- 
tianity appears only in a favorable light as interposing 
between the assassins and their victim. Marcus, 
Bishop of Arethusa, saved Julian from his enemies : 
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the future apostate was concealed under the altar of 
the church. Yet, on the accession of the sons of Con- 
stantine, to the causes of fraternal animosity usual on 
the division of a kingddm between several brothers 
Reiigiooa was added that of religious hostility. The 
of the two two emperors (for they were speedily reduced 
sons. to two) placed themselves at the head of the 
two contending parties in Christianity. The weak and 
voluptuous Constans adhered with inflexible firmness 
to the cause of Athanasius; the no less weak and 
tyrannical Constantius, to that of Arianism. The East 
was arrayed against the West. At Rome, at Alexan- 
dria, at Sardica, and, afterwards, at Aries and Milan, 
Athanasius was triumphantly acquitted: at Antioch, 
at Philippopolis, and finally at Rimini, he was con- 
demned with almost equal unanimity. Even within 
the Church itself, the distribution of the superior 
dignities became an object of fatal ambition and strife. 
The streets of Alexandria and of Constantinople were 
deluged with blood by the partisans of rival bishops. 
In the latter, an officer of high distinction, sent by the 
emperor to quell the tumult, was slain, and his body 
treated with the utmost indignity by the infuriated 
populace. 

To dissemble or to disguise these melancholy facts 
is alike inconsistent with Christian truth and wisdom. 
In some degree, they are accounted for by the pro- 
verbial reproach against history, that it is the record 
of human folly and crime; and history, when the 
world became impregnated with Christianity, did not 
at once assume a higher office. In fact, it extends its 
view only over the surface of society, below which, in 
general, lie human virtue and happiness. This would 
be especially the case with regard to Christianity, 
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whether it withdrew from the sight of man, according 
to the monastic interpretation of its precepts, into 
solitary communion with the Deity ; or, in its more 
genuine spirit, was content with exercising its human- 
izing influence in the more remote and obscure quar- 
ters of the general social system. 

Even the annals of tlie Church take little notice 
of those cities where the Christian episcopate passed 
calmly down through a succession of pious and benefi- 
cent prelates, who lived and died in the undisturbed 
attachment and veneration of their Christian disciples, 
and respected by the hostile Pagans; men whose 
noiseless course of beneficence was constantly dimin- 
ishing the mass of human misery, and improving the 
social, the moral, as well as the religious, condition of 
mankind. But an election contested with violence, or a 
feud which divided a city into hostUe parties, arrested 
the general attention, and was perpetuated in the rec- 
ords, at first of the Church, afterwards of the empire. 

But, in fact, the theological opinions of Christianity 
naturally made more rapid progress than its mo«i more 
moral influence. The former had only to jSjiS^ 
overpower the resistance of a religion which "^**^"'***°- 
had already lost its hold upon thS mind, or a philoso- 
phy too speculative for ordinary imderstandings and 
too unsatisfactory for the more curious and inquiring ; 
they had only to enter, as it were, into a vacant place 
in the mind of man. But the moral influence had to 
contest, not only with the natural dispositions of man, 
but with the barbarism and depraved manners of ages. 
While, then, the religion of the world underwent a 
total change ; while the Church rose on the ruins of 
the temple, and the pontifical establishment of Pagan- 
ism became gradually extinct, or suflered violent 
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Buppression, — the moral revolution was ffur more 
slow and far less complete. With a large portion of 
mankind, it must be admitted that the religion itself 
was Paganism imder another form and with different 
appellations ; with another part, it was the religion 
passively received without any change in the moral 
sentiments or habits ; with a third, and, perhaps, the 
more considerable part, there was a transfer of the 
passions and the intellectual activity to a new cause.^ 
They were completely identified with Christianily, and 
to a certain degree actuated by its principles, but 
they did not apprehend the beautiful harmony which 
subsists between its doctrines and its moral perfection. 
Its dogmatic purity was the sole engrossing subject ; 
the unity of doctrine superseded and obscured all 
other considerations, even of that sublimer unity of 
principles and effects, of the loftiest views of the 
divine nature with the purest conceptions of human 
virtue. Faith not only overpowered, but discarded 
from her fellowship. Love and Peace. Everywhere 
there was exaggeration of one of the constituent ele- 
ments of Christianity, — that exaggeration which is 
the inevitable consequence of a, strong impulse upon 
the human mind. Wherever men feel strongly, they 
act violently. The more speculative Christians, there- 
fore, who were more inclined, in the deep and some- 
what selfish solicitude for their own salvation, to 
isolate themselves from the infected mass of mankind, 
pressed into the extreme of asceticism: tiie more 
practical, who were earnest in the desire of dissemi- 

1 " If," said the dying Bishop of Constantinople, " j*on would b»ve for my 
successor a man who would ediiy you by the example of his life, and improve 
you by the purity' of his precepts, choose Paul ; if a man versed in the affain 
of the world, and able to maintain the intetests of the religion, your suf&agea 
t be given to Macedonius." — Socr. £* C* ii* 6* 
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nating the blessings of religion throughout society, 
scrupled little to press into their service whatever 
might advance their cause. With both extremes, the 
dogmatical part of the religion predominated. The 
monkish believer imposed the same severity upon 
the aberrations of the mind as upon the appetites 
of the body ; and, in general, those who are severe to 
themselves, are both disposed, and think themselves 
entitled, to enforce the same severity on others. The 
other, as his sphere became more extensive, was satis- 
fied with an adhesion to tlie Christian creed, instead 
of that total change of life demanded of the early 
Christian, and watched over with such jealous vigilance 
by the mutual superintendence of a small society. 
The creed, thus become the sole test, was enforced 
with all the passion of intense zeal, and guarded with 
the most subtle and scrupulous jealousy. In propor- 
tion to the admitted importance of the creed, men 
became more sternly and exclusively wedded to their 
opinions. Thus an antagonistic principle of exclu- 
siveness co-existed with the most comprehensive am- 
bition. While they swept in converts indiscriminately 
from the palace and the public street, while the empe- 
ror and the lowest of the populace were alike admitted 
on little more than the open profession of allegiance, 
they were satisfied if the allegiance in this respect 
was blind and complete. Hence a far larger admix- 
ture of human passions and of the common vulgar 
incentives of action was infused into the expanding 
Christian body. Men became Christians, orthodox 
Christians, with little sacrifice of that which Chris- 
tianity aimed chiefly to extirpate. Yet, after all, this 
imperfect view of Christianity had probably some 
effect in concentrating the Christian community, and 
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holding it together by a new and more indissoluble 
bond. The world divided into two parties. Though 
the shades of Arianism — perhaps, if strictly do- 
composed, of Trinitarianism — were countless as the 
varying powers of conception or expression in man, 
yet they were soon consolidated into two compact 
masses. The Semi-Arians, who approximated so 
closely to the Nicene creed, were forced back into the 
main body. Their fine distinctions were not seized 
by their adversaries, or by the general understanding 
of the Christians. The bold and decisive definitive- 
ness of the Athanasian doctrine admitted less discre- 
tion: and no doubt, though political vicissitudes had 
some influence on the fijaal establishment of their 
doctrines, the more illiterate and less imaginative 
West was predisposed to the Athanasian opinions by 
its natural repugnance to the more vague and dubious 
theory. All, however, were enrolled under one or 
the other standard ; and the party which triumphed, 
eventually would rule the whole Christian world. 

Even the feuds of Christianity at this period, though 
with the few more dispassionate and reasoning of the 
Pagans they might retard its progress, in some re- 
spects contributed to its advancement: they assisted 
in breaking up that torpid stagnation which brooded 
over tlie general mind. It gave a new object of ex- 
citement to the popular feeUng. The ferocious and 
ignorant populace of the large cities, which found a 
new aliment in Christian faction for their mutinous 
and sanguinary outbursts of turbulence, had almost 
been better left to sleep on in the passive and unde- 
structive quiet of Pagan indifference. They were 
dangerous allies ; more than dangerous, — fatal to the 
purity of the Gospel. 
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Aihanasius stands out as the prominent character 
of the period in the history, not merely of 
Christianity, but of the world. That history 
is one long controversy ; the life of Athanasius, one 
unwearied and incessant strife.^ It is neither the 
serene course of a being elevated by his religion above 
the cares and tumults of ordinary life, nor the restless 
activity of one perpetually employed in a conflict with 
the ignorance, vice, and misery of an unconverted 
people. Yet even now (so completely has this polemic 
spirit become incorporated with Christianity) the 
memory of Athanasius is regarded by many wise and 
good men with reverence, which, in Catholic countries, 
is actual adoration ; in Protestant, approaches towards 
it.* It is impossible, indeed, not to admire the force 
of intellect which he centred on this minute point of 
theology, his intrepidity, his constancy; but had he 
not the power to allay the feud which his inexorable 
spirit tended to keep alive ? Was the term " consub- 
stantialism " absolutely essential to Christianity ? If a 
somewhat wider creed had been excepted, would not 
the truth at least as soon and as generally have pre- 
vailed? Could not the commanding or persuasive 
voice of Christianity have awed or charmed the 
troubled waters to peace ? 

But Athanasius, in exile, would consent to no peace 
which did not prostrate his antagonists before his 
feet. He had obtained complete command over the 

1 Life of Athanasius prefixed to his Works. Tillemont, Vie d'Athanase. 

^ Compare Mohler, Athanaaios der Grosse and seine zeit (Maintz, 1827), and 
Newman's Arians. The former is the work of a veiy powerfhl Roman Catho- 
lic writer, laboring to show that all the vital principles of Christianity were 
involved in this controversy; and stating one side of the question with con- 
summate ability. It is the paneg3rTic of a dntifhl son on him whom he calls 
the &ther of chorch theology. — p. 804. 
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minds of the Western emperors. The demand for his 
restoration to his see was not an appeal to the justice 
or to the fraternal aflFection of Oonstantius : it was a 
question of peace or war. Oonstantius submitted ; he 
received the prelate, on his return, with courtesy, or 
rather with favor and distinction. Athanasius now 
entered Alexandria at the head of a tri- 

A.D. 888. 

Bertoration umphal proccssiou ; the bishops of his party 
to^i^ndri*. resumed their sees; all Egypt returned to 
its obedience ; but the more inflexible Syria 
still waged the war with unallayed activity. A council 
was held at Tyre, in which new charges were framed 
against the Alexandrian prelate: the usurpation of 
his see in defiance of his condemnation by a council 
(the imperial power seems to have been treated with 
no great respect, — for a prelate, it was asserted, de- 
posed by a council, could only be restored by the 
same authority) ; violence and bloodshed during his 
re-occupation of the see; and malversation of sums 
of money intended for the poor, but appropriated to 
his own use. A rival council at Alexandria at once 
acquitted Athanasius on all these points ; asserted his 
right to the see ; appealed to and avouched the uni- 
versal rejoicings at his restoration, and his rigid 
administration of the funds intrusted to his care.^ 

A more august assembly of Christian prelates met 
A.D. 841. in the presence of the emperor at Antioch. 
ABtioeh. Ninety bishops celebrated the consecration of 
a splendid edifice, called the Church of (Jold. Tlie 
coxmcil then entered on the afiiedrs of the Church. A 
creed was framed satisfactory to all, except that it 
seemed carefully to exclude the term "consubstan- 

1 Compare throughout the ecclesiastical historians, Theodoret, Socrates, 
and Sozomen. 
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Hal," or Homoousian. The council ratified the de- 
crees of that of Tyre, with regard to Athanasius. It 
is asserted, on his part, that the majority had with- 
drawn to their dioceses before the introduction of 
this question, and that a factious minority of forty 
prelates assumed and abused the authority of the 
council. They proceeded to nominate a new Bishop 
of Alexandria. Pistus, who had before been appointed 
to the see, was passed over in silence, probably as too 
inactive or unambitious for their purpose. Gregory, a 
native of the wilder region of Cappadocia, but. edu- 
cated under Athanasius himself in tlie more polished 
schools of Alexandria, was invested with this important 
dignity. Alexandria, peacefully reposing, it^is said, 
under the parental episcopate of Athanasius, was sud- 
denly startled by the appearance of an edict, signed 
by the imperial prefect, announcing the degradation of 
Athanasius, and the appointment of Gregory. Scenes 
of savage conflict ensued; the churches were taken 
as it were by storm ; the priests of the Athanasian 
party were treated with the utmost indignity ; virgins 
scourged; every atrocity perpetrated by unbridled 
multitudes, embittered by every shade of religious fac- 
tion. The Alexandrian populace were always ripe for 
tumult and bloodshed. The Pagans and the Jews 
mingled in the fray, and seized the opportunity, no 
doubt, of showing their impartial animosity to both 
parties ; though the Arians (and as the original causes 
of the tumult, not without justice) were loaded with 
the unpopularity of this odious alliance. They ar- 
rayed themselves on the side of the soldiery appointed 
to execute the decree of the prefect ; and the Arian 
bishop is charged, not with much probability, with 
abandoning the churches to their pillage. 
VOL. II. 27 
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Aihanasius fled ; a seoond time an exile, he took 
re^ge in the West. He appeared again at Rome, in 
AthaoMiiii ^^ dominions and under the protection of 
fUMtoBooM. mj orthodox emperor; for Constans, who, 
after the death of Constantine, the first protector of 
Athanasius, had obtained the larger part of the empire 
belonging to his murdered brother, was no less de- 
cided in his support of the Nicene opinions. The two 
great Western prelates, Hosius of Cordova, eminent 
from his age and character, and Julius, Bishop of 
Home, from the dignity of his see, openly espoused his 
cause. Wherever Athanasius resided, — at Alexan- 
dria, in Gaul, in Rome, — in general the devoted 
clergy, and even the people, adhered with unshaken 
fidelity to his tenets. Such was the commanding dig- 
nity of his character, such his power of profoundly 
stamping his opinions on the public mind. 

The Arian party, independent of their speculative 
opinions, cannot be absolved from the unchristian 
heresy of cruelty and revenge. However darkly col- 
ored, we cannot reject the general testimony to their 
acts of violence, wherever they attempted to regain 
rrorpauon ^^^^ authority. Gregory is said to have air 
of Gregory, tcmptcd to compcl bishops, priests, monks, 
and holy virgins, to Christian communion with a pre- 
late thus forced upon them, by every kuid of insult 
and outrage; by scourging and beating with clubs: 
those were fortunate who escaped with exile.^ But, if 
Alexandria was disturbed by the hostile excesses of 
the Arians, in Constantinople itself the conflicting 
religious parties gave rise to the first of those popular 
tumults which so frequently, in later times, distracted 

1 AthaiiAs. Oper. p. 112, 149, 860, 862, and th« eodwiastical hiatoruuis, 
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and disgraced the city. Eusebius, formerly Bishop of 
Nicomedia, the main support of the Arian 

AD 888 

party had risen to the episcopacy of the im- 
perial city. His enemies reproached the worldly am- 
bition which deserted an humbler for a more eminent 
see; but they were not less inclined to contest this 
important post with the utmost activity. At his death, 
the Athanasian party revived the claims of Paul, whom 
they asserted to have been canonically elected and uur 
justly deposed from the see ; the Arians sup- woody 
ported Macedonius. The dispute spread from gj"**^- 
the church into the streets, from the clergy ad. ««. 
to the populace ; blood was shed ; the whole city was 
in arms on one part or the other. 

The emperor was at Antioch ; he commanded Her- 
mogenes, who was appointed to the command of the 
cavalry in Thrace, to pass through Constantinople, and 
expel the intruder Paul. Hermogenes, at the head of 
his soldiery, advanced to force Paul from the church. 
The populace rose; the soldiers were repelled; the 
general took refuge in a house, which was instantly 
set on fire; the mangled body of Hermogenes was 
dragged through the streets, and at length cast into 
the sea. Constantius heard this extraordinary intelli- 
gence at Antioch. The contempt of the imperii^ 
mandate, the murder of an imperial officer in the con- 
tested nomination of a bishop, were as yet so new in 
the annals of the world, as to fill him with equal as- 
tonishment and indignation. He mounted his horse, 
though it was winter and the mountain-passes were 
dangerous and difficult with snow ; he hastened with 
the utmost speed to Constantinople. But the deep 
humiliation of the senate and the heads of the people, 
who prostrated themselves at his feet, averted his re- 
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sentment : the people were punished by a diminutiou 
of the usual largess of corn. Paul was expelled ; but, 
as though some blame adhered to both the confiicting 
parties, the election of Macedonius was not confirmed, 
although he was allowed to exercise the episcopal fiino- 
tions. Paul retired, first to Thessalonica, subsequently 
to the court of Gonstans. 

The remoter consequences of the Athanasian con- 
EOeotsof the trovcrsy began to develop themselves at this 
SiSS?S^ early period. The Christianity of the East 
In the West. ^^^ ^j^^ West gradually assumed a divergent 
and independent character. Though, during a short 
time, the Arianism of the Ostrogothic conquerors gave 
a temporary predominance in Italy to that creed, the 
West in general submitted, in uninquiring acquies- 
cence, to the Trinitarianism of Athanasius. In the 
East, on the other hand, though the doctrines of 
Athanasius eventually obtained the superiority, the 
controversy gave birth to a long and imexhausted 
line of subordinate disputes. The East retained 
its mingled character of Oriental speculativeness and 
Greek subtiety. It could not abstain from inves- 
tigating and analyzing the divine nature, and the 
relations of Christ and the Holy Ghost to the Supreme 
Being. Macedonianism, Nestorianism, Eutychianism, 
with the fatal disputes relating to the procession of 
the Holy Ghost during almost the last hours of the 
Byzantine empire, may be considered the lineal de- 
scendants of this prolific controversy. The opposition 
between the East and West of itself tended to increase 
the authority of that prelate, who assumed his ac- 
knowledged station as the head and representative of 
the Western churches. The commanding and popular 
part taken by the Bishop of Rome, in favor of Athar 
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nasius and his doctrines, enabled him to stand forth in 
undisputed superiority, as at once the chief of the 
Western episcopate and the champion of orthodoxy. 
The age of Hosius, and his residence in a re- ^thanwius 
mote province, withdrew the only competitor »*^<*°»- 
for this superiority. Athanasius took up his residence 
at Rome, and, uhder the protection of the Roman prel- 
ate, defied his adversaries to a new contest. Julius 
summoned the accusers of Athanasius to Jnuus, 
plead the cause before a council in Rome.^ Bomef 
The Eastern prelates altogether disclaimed his juris- 
diction, and rejected his pretensions to rejudge the 
cause of a bishop already condemned by the council 
of Tyre. The answer of Julius is directed rather to 
the justification of Athanasius than to the assertion 
of his own authority. The synod of Rome solemnly 
acquitted Athanasius, Paul, and all their ad- gy^odat 
herents. The Western emperor joined in ^°^ 
the sentiments of his clergy. A second council at 
Milan, in the presence of Constans, con- j^j^j^^ 
firmed the decree of Rome. Constans pro- ^* **"*»• 
posed to his brother to convoke a general council of. 
both empires. A neutral or border ground was chosen 
for this decisive conflict. At Sardica met councuor 
one himdred prelates from the West, from the a.d. 846-6. 
East only seventy-five.^ Notwithstanding his age and 

1 Jalius is far from asserting any individual authority, or pontifical 
supremacy. "Why do you alone write?" — "Because I represent the 
opinicfu of the bishops of Italy." — Epist Julian., Athanas. Op. 1. 140. 

The ecclesiastical historians, however, in the next centuiy, assert that 
Borne claimed a right of adjudication. VvupU^atv ovv rv> hriaKdirff) 
T(j/«7f 'lou^ tH Koff iavToC^* 6 6t are npovofiea 7% h Tufiij kxKXijaiag 
Ixwar}^. — Soar., E. H. ii. 16. Ola St tuv navTinf Kijdefioviac iarr^ npoarj' 
Kova/f^ 6ul T^ iiiiav roH dpovau. — Soz., E. H. iii. 8. 

s By some accounts there were one hundred Western bishops, seventy- 
tiifee Eastern. 
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infirmities, Hosius travelled &om the extremity of the 
empire : he at once took the lead in the assembly ; and 
it is remarkable, that the Bishop of Rome, so zealous 
in the cause of Athanasins, alleged an excuse for his 
absence, which may warrant the suspicion that he was 
unwilling to be obscured in this important scene by 
the superior authority of Hosius. Five of the Western 
prelates, among whom were Ursacius of Singidunum 
and Valens of Mursa, embraced the Arian cause : the 
Arians complained of the defection of two bishops 
from their body, who betrayed tlieir secret counsels to 
their adversaries.^ In all these councUst, it appears 
not to have occurred, that, rehgion being a matter of 
faith, the suffrages of the majority could not possibly 
impose a creed upon a conscientious minority. The 
question had been too often agitated to expect that it 
could be placed in a new light. 

On matterb of fact, the suffrages of the more nume- 
rous party might have weight, in the personal condem- 
nation, for instance, or the acquittal of Athanasius; 
but, as these suffrages could not convince the under* 
standing of those who voted on the other side, the 
theological decisions must of necessity be rejected, 
unless the minority would submit likewise to the hu- 
miliating confession of insincerity, ignorance, or pre- 
cipitancy in judgment.^ The Arian minority did not 
await this issue ; having vainly attempted to impede 
the progress of the council, by refusing to sanction the 
presence of persons excommunicated, they seceded to 
RiTU council Philippopolis in Thrace. In these two cities 
popoito. sat the rival coimcils, each assertmg itself 

1 Concilia Labbe, vol. iii. Athanas. contr. Arian, &c 

* The Oriental bishops protested against the assumption of supremacy by 
the Western. **NoTam legem introducere pntaverunt, nt Orientalea ^i^ 
oopi ab Ooddentalibus judicarentnr." — Apnd Hilar. Fragm. iiL 
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the genuine representative of Christendom, issuing 
decrees, and anathematizing their adversaries. The 
Arians are accused of maintaining their influence, even, 
in the East, by acts of great cruelty. In Adrianople, 
in Alexandria, they enforced submission to their tenets 
by the scourge, and by heavy penalties.^ 

The Western council at Milan accepted and ratified 
the decrees of the council of Sardica, absolving Atha- 
nasius of all criminality, and receiving his doctrines as 
the genuine and exclusive truths of the (Jos- Reoonduar 

tion of Coo- 

pel. On a sudden, affairs took a new turn : itMitiu. with 

Athiuuudas. 

Coustantius threw himself, as it were, at the ^ J>- 8*»- 
feet of Athanasius, and in three successive letters en- 
treated him to resume liis episcopal throne. The em- 
peror and the prelate (who had delayed at first to 
obey, either from fear or from pride, the flattering 
invitation) met at Antioch with mutual expressions of 
respect and cordiality .^ Constantius ordered all the 
accusations against Athanasius to be erased from the 
registers of the city. He commended the prelate to 
the people of Alexandria in terms of courtly flattery, 
which harshly contrast with his former, as well as with 
his subsequent, conduct to Athanasius. The Arian 
bishop, Gregory, was dead ; and Athanasius, amid the 
universal joy, re-entered the city. The bishops crowd- 
ed from all parts to salute and congratulate the prelate 
who had thus triumphed over the malice of even impe- 
rial enemies. Incense curled up in all the streets ; 
the eity was brilliantly illuminated. It was an ovation 

1 The cause of Marcellus of AncTra, whom the Eusebian party accused 
of Sabellianisnif was throughout connected with that of Athanasius. 

s The emperor proposed to Athanasius to leave one church to the Anass 
at Alexandria; Athanasius dexterously eluded the request, by yeiy fairly de- 
manding that one church in Antioch, where the Arians predominated, should 
be set apart for those of his communion. 
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by the admirers of Athaaasius ; it is said to have been 
a Christian ovation ; alms were lavished on the poor ; 
every house resounded with prayer and thanksgiving 
as if it were a church; the triumph of Athanasius 
was completed by the recantation of Ursacius and Ya- 
lens, two of his most powerful antagonists.^ 

This sudden change in the policy of Constantius is 
AD 84» scarcely explicable upon the alleged motives. 
It is ascribed to the detection of an infamous 
conspiracy against one of the Western bishops, d^ 
puted on a mission to Constantius. The aged prelate 
was charged with incontinence, but the accusation re- 
coiled on its inventors. A man of infamous character. 
Onager the wild ass, the chief conductor of the plot, 
on being detected, avowed himself the agent of Stephen, 
the Arian Bishop of Antioch. Stephen was ignomini- 
ously deposed from his see. Yet this single fact 
would scarcely have at once estranged the mind of 
Constantius from the interests of the Arian party; 
his subsequent conduct when, as emperor of the whole 
world, he could again dare to display his deep-rooted 
hostility to Athanasius, induces the suspicion of politi- 
cal reasons. Constantius was about to be embarrassed 
with the Persian war ; at this dangerous cri- 
^^' sis, the admonitions of his brother, not un- 
mingled with warlike menace, might enforce the 
expediency at least of a temporary reconciliation with 
Athanasius. After that reconciliation and the tri- 
umph of Athanasius, the political troubles of Ihree 
years suspended the religious strife. The war of Per- 
sia brought some fame to the arms of Constantius; 
P^^^h ^f and in the more honorable character, not of 
^^^^•^ the antagonist, but the avenger of his 

1 Greg. Nazian. Enc. Athanas. Athanas., Hist Arian. 
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murdered brotlier, the surviving son of Constantine 
again united the East and West under his sole domin- 
ion. Magnentius, who had usurped the Western em- 
pire and mounted the throne over the bloody corpse 
of the murdered Constans, fell before the avenging 
arm of Constantius. 

The battle of Mursa, if we are to credit a writer 
somewhat more recent, was no less fatal to the inter- 
ests of Athanasius than to the arms of Mag- war with 
nentius.^ Ursacius and Valens, after their a.d.ssi."*' 
recantation, had relapsed to Arianism. Valens was 
the Bishop of Mursa, and in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of that town was fought the decisive battle. 
Constantius retired with Valens into the principal 
church, to assist with his prayers, rather than with his 
directions or personal prowess, the success of his 
army. The agony of his mind may be con- Batueof 
ceived, during the long suspense of a conflict ^'^^' 
on which the sovereignty of the world depended, and 
in which the conquerors lost more men than the van- 
quished.^ Valens stood or knelt by his side: on a 
sudden, when the emperor was wrought to the highest 
state of agitation, Valens proclaimed the tidings of liis 
complete victory; intelligence communicated to the 
prelate by an angel from heaven. Whether Valens 
had anticipated the event by a bold fiction, or arranged 
some plan for obtaining rapid information, he appeared 
from that time to the emperor as a man especially 
favored by Heaven, a prophet, and one of good omen. 
With Valens, Arianism re-assumed its authority over 
the vacillating mind of Constantius. 

But either the fears of the emperor or the caution. 

1 Sulpicins Severofl, ii. c. 64. 

2 Magnentius is said by Zunoras to have sacrificed a girl to propitiate the 
gods on this momentous occasion. — lib. xiii. t ii. p. 16, 17. 
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of the Arian party delayed yet for three or four years 
to execute their revenge on Athanasius. They began 
JLD.2SI ^th a less fllustrious victim. Philip, the 
***^* prefect of the East, received instructions to 
expel Paul, and to replace Macedonius on the episcopal 
throne of Constantinople. Philip remembered the fate 
of Hermogenes ; he secured himself in the thermaa of 
Zeuxippus, and summoned the prelate to his presence. 
He then communicated lus instructions, and frightened 
or persuaded the aged Paul to consent to be secretly 
Pauidepoeed transported in a boat over the Bosphonis. 
biuhopric of In the morning, Philip appeared in his car, 
pie. Mace- with Maccdonius by his side in the pontifi- 
re-iMtated. cal attirc ; he drove directly to the church, 
but the soldiers were obliged to hew their way through 
the dense and resisting crowd to the altar. Macedo- 
nius passed over the murdered bodies (three thousand 
are said to have fallen) to the throne of the Christian 
prelate. Paul was carried in chains first to Emesa, 
afterwards to a wild town in the deserts about Mount 
Taurus. He had disappeared from the sight of his 
followers, and it is certain that he died in those re- 
mote regions. The Arians gave out that he died a 
natural death. It was the general belief of the Athar 
nasians that his death was hastened, and even that he 
had been strangled by the hands of the prefect 
Philip.i 

But, before the decisive blow was struck against 
Athanasius, Constantius endeavored to subdue the 
West to the Arian opinions. The emperor, released 
from the dangers of war, occupied his triumphant lei- 
sure in Christian controversy. He seemed determined 
to establish his sole dominion over the religion as well 

1 AthaniM. Oper. i. 822, 848. Socrat, K H. ii. 26. 
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as the civU obedience of his subjects. The Western 
bishops firmly opposed the conqueror of Mag- oouncUiof 
nentius. At the councils, first of Aries and ^iJi.*°* 
afterwards of Milan, they refused to sub- ^^ ^^cs. 
scribe the condemnation of Athanasius, or to commu- 
nicate with the Arians. Liberius, the new ^^rKentioa 
Bishop of Rome, refused the timid and disin- SLiho^of**' 
genuous compromise to which his representa- ^°*** 
tive at Aries, Vincent, Deacon of Rome, had agreed, — 
assent to the condemnation of Athanasius, if, at the 
same time, a decisive anathema should ' be issued 
against the tenets of Arius. At Milan, the bishops 
boldly asserted the independence of the church upon 
the empire. The Athanasian party forgot, or chose 
not to remember, that they had unanimously applauded 
the interference of Constantino, when, after the Nicene 
council, he drove the Arian bishops into exile. Thus 
it has always been : the sect or party which has the 
civil power in its favor is embarrassed with no doubts 
as to the legality of its interference ; when hostile, it 
resists, as an unwarrantable aggression on its own 
freedom, that which it has not scrupled to employ 
against its adversaries. 

The new charges against Athanasius were of very 
different degrees of magnitude and probabil- Newchargw 
ity. He was accused of exciting . the hos- Atb^u. 
tility of Constans against his brother. The fact that 
Constans had threatened to re-instate the exiled prel- 
ate by force of arms might give weight to this charge ; 
but the subsequent reconciliation, the gracious recep- 
tion of Athanasius by the emperor, the public edicts 
in his favor, had, in all justice, cancelled the guilt, if 
there were really guilt, in this undue influence over 
the mind of Constans. He was accused of treasona- 
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ble correspondence with the usurper Magnentius. 
Athanasius repelled this charge with natural indignsr 
tion. He must have been a monster of ingratitude, 
worthy a thousand deaths, if he had leagued with the 
murderer of his benefactor, Constans. He defied his 
enemies to the production of any letters ; he demanded 
the severest investigation, the strictest examination, 
of his own secretaries or those of Magnentius. The 
descent is rapid from these serious charges to that of 
having oflSciated in a new and splendid church, the 
CsBsarean, ^thout the permission of the emperor ; and 
the exercising a paramount and almost monarchical 
authority over the churches along the whole course of 
the Nile, even beyond his legitimate jurisdiction. The 
first was strangely construed into an intentional disre- 
spect to the emperor : the latter might fairly be attrib- 
uted to the zeal of Athanasius for the extension of • 
Christianity. Some of these points might appear be- 
yond the jurisdiction of an ecclesiastical tribunal; and 
in the council of Milan there seems to have been an 
inclination to separate the cause of Athanasius from 
that of his doctrine. As at Aries, some proposed to 
abandon the person of Athanasius to the will of the 
emperor, if a general condemnation should be passed 
against the tenets of Arius. 

Three hundred ecclesiastics formed the council of 
conncnof Milan. Few of these were from the East. 
*"^- The Bishop of Romp did not appear in per- 

son to lead the orthodox party. His chief representa- 
tive was Lucifer of Cagliari, a man of ability, but of 
violent temper and unguarded language. The Arian 
faction was headed by Ursacius and Valens, the old 
adversaries of Athanasius, and by the emperor him- 
self. Constantius, that the proceedings might take 
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place more immediately under his own superintend- 
ence, adjourned the assembly from the church to the 
palace. This unseemly intrusion of a layman in 
the deliberations of the clergy, unfortunately, was not 
without precedent. Those who had proudly hailed 
the entrance of Constantine into the synod of Nicaea 
could not, consistently, deprecate the presence of his 
son at Milan. 

The controversy became a personal question between 
the emperor and his refractory subject. The 
emperor descended into the arena, and min- 
gled in all the fury of the conflict. Constantius was 
not content with assuming the supreme place as em- 
peror, or interfering in the especial province of the 
bishops, — the theological question : he laid claim to 
direct inspiration. He was commissioned by a vision 
from Heaven to restore peace to the afflicted Church. 
The scheme of doctrine wliich he proposed was asserted 
by the Western bishops to be strongly tainted with 
Arianism. The prudence of the Athanasian party 
was not equal to their firmness and courage. The 
obsequious and almost adoring court of the emperor 
must have stood aghast at the audacity of the ecclesi- 
astical synod. Their language was that of vehement 
invective, rather than dignified dissent or calm remon- 
strance. Constantius, concealed behind a <5urtain, 
listened to the debate ; he heard his own name coupled 
with that of heretic, of Antichrist. His indignation 
now knew no bounds. He proclaimed himself the 
champion of the Arian doctrines, and the accuser 
of Athanasius. Yet flatteries, persuasions, bribes, 
menaces, penalties, exiles, were necessary to extort 
the assent of the resolute assembly. Then they 
became conscious of the impropriety of a lay em- 
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peror's intrusion into the debates of an ecclesiastical 
synod. They demanded a free council, in which the 
emperor should neither preside in person nor by his 
commissary. They lifted up their hands, and en- 
treated the angry Coustantius not to mingle up the 
aflFairs of the state and the Church.^ Three prelates, 
Lucifer of Cagliari, Busebius of Vercell», Dionysius 
of Milan, were sent into banishment, to places remote 
from each other, and the most inhospitable regions of 
the empire. Liberius, the Roman pontiflF, rejected 
with disdain the presents of the emperor ; he resisted 
with equal firmness his persuasions and his acts of' 
violence. * 

Though his palace in Rome was carefully closed and 
Fall of garrisoned by some of his faithful flock, 
liberiaB. Libcrius was seized at length, and carried 
to Milan. He withstood, somewhat contemptuously, 
the personal entreaties and arguments of the emperor.* 
He rejected with disdain the imperial oflFers of money 
for his journey, and told the emperor to keep it to pay 
his army. The same offer was made by Eusebius the 
eunuch : " Does a sacrilegious robber like thee think 
to give alms to me, as to a mendicant ? " The Bishop 
of Rome was exiled to Berbea, a city of Thrace. An 
Arian prelate, Felix, was forced upon the unwiUing city. 

But two years of exile broke the spirit of Liberius. 
He began to listen to the advice of the Arian Bishop 
of Berbea ; the solitude, the cold climate, and the dis- 
comforts of this uncongenial region, had more effect 
than the presents or the menaces of the emperor. 
Pope Liberius signed the Arian formulary of Sirmium ; 

^ Mtfd^ ioKLfUffyetv r^ 'FufuSUffv ry i% itcKX^jaiac rfffiri^'p Athann 
ad Mon. c. 84, 86. Compare c. 62. 
< Theodoret, !▼. 16. 
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bo assented to the condemnation of Athanasius. The 
fall of the aged Hosius increased the triumph ^^ ^f 
of the Arians. Some of the Catholic writers ^***°** 
reproach with undue bitterness the weakness of an old 
man, whose nearer approach to the grave, they assert, 
ought to have confirmed him in his inalienable fidelity 
to Christ. But even Christianity has no power over 
that mental imbecility which accompanies the decay of 
physical strength; and this act of feebleness ought 
not, for an instant, to be set {gainst the unblemished 
virtue of a whole life. 

Constantius, on his visit to Rome, was astonished 
by an address, presented by some of the ^£2l5iw' 
principal females of the city in their most »**«»»•• 
splendid attire, to entreat the restoration of Liberius. 
The emperor oflFered to re-admit Liberius to a co- 
ordinate authority with the Arian bishop, Felix. The 
females rejected with indignant disdain this dishonor- 
able compromise ; and, when Constantius commanded 
a similar proposition to be publicly read in the circus 
at the time of games, he was answered by a general 
shout, " One God, one Christ, one bishop." 

Had, then, the Christians, if this story be true, 
already overcome their aversion to the public games ? 
or are we to suppose that the whole populace of Rome 
took an interest in the appointment of the Christian 
pontiflf? 

Athanasius awaited in tranquil dignity the bursting 
storm. He had eluded the imperial summons onieTa to 
to appear at Milan, upon the plea that it was aS^us. 
ambiguous and obscure. Constantius, either from 
some lingering remorse, from reluctance to have his 
new condemnatory ordinances confronted with his 
favorable and almost adulatory testimonies to the 
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innocence of Athanasius, or from fear lest a religious 
insurrection in Alexandria and Egypt should embar- 
rass the Government, and cut oflF the supplies of com 
from the Eastern capital, refused to issue any written 
order for the deposal and expulsion of Athanasius. 
He chose, apparently, to retain the power, if conve- 
nient, of disowning his emissaries. Two secretaries 
were despatched with a verbal message, commanding 
the prelate's abdication. Athanasius treated the impe- 
rial oflScers with the utmost courtesy, but respectfully 
demanded their written instructions. A kind of sus- 
pension of hostilities seems to have been agreed upon, 
till further instructions could be obtained from the 
emperor. But, in the mean time, Syrianus, the duke 
of the province, was drawing the troops from all parts 
of Libya and Egypt to invest and occupy the city. A 
force of five thousand men was thought necessary 
to depose a peaceable Christian bishop. The great 
events in the life of Athanasius, as we have already 
seen on two occasions, seem, either designedly or of 
themselves, to take a highly dramatic form. It was 
midnight; and the archbishop, surrounded by the 
more devout of his flock, was performing the solemn 
ceremony, previous to the sacramental service of the 
next day, in the church of St. Theonas. Suddenly 
the sound of trumpets, the trampling of steeds, the 
Tomuitin clash of arms, the bursting the bolts of 

tb6 church of 

Aienndru. thc doors, interrupted the silent devotions 
of the assembly. The archbishop on his throne, in 
the depth of the choir, on which fell the dim light 
of the lamps, beheld the gleaming arms of the sol- 
diery, as they burst into the nave of the church. The 
archbishop, as the ominous sounds grew louder, com- 
manded the chanting of the 136ih (136th) Psalm. 
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The choriBters' voices swelled into the solemn strain, 
— "Oh! give thanks unto the Lord, for he is gra- 
cious:" the people took up the burden, — "for his 
mercy endureth for ever." The clear, full voices of 
the congregation rose over the wild tumult, now with- 
out, and now within, the church. 

A discharge of arrows commenced the conflict ; and 
Athanasius calmly exhorted his people to continue 
their only defensive measures, their prayers to their 
Almighty Protector. Syrianus at the same time or- 
dered the soldiers to advance. The cries oT the 
wounded, the gi-oans of those who were trampled down 
in attempting to force their way out through the sol- 
diery, the shouts of the assailants, mingled in wild 
and melancholy uproar. But, before the soldiers had 
reached the end of the sanctuary, the pious disobedi- 
ence of his clergy and of a body of monks hurried the 
archbishop by some secret passage out of the tumult. 
His escape appeared little less than miraculous to his 
faithful followers. The riches of the altar, the sacred 
ornaments of the church, and even the consecrated 
virgins, were abandoned to the license of an exasper- 
ated soldiery. The Catholics in vain drew up an ad- 
dress to the emperor, appealing to his justice against 
this sacrilegious outrage ; they suspended the arms of 
the soldiery, which had been left on the floor of the 
church, as a reproachful memorial of the violence. 
Gonstantius confirmed the acts of his officers.^ 

The Arians were prepared to replace the deposed 
prelate; their choice fell on another Cappa- Q^org^of 
docian more savage and unprincipled than ^pi»*»*»- 
the former one. Gonstantius commended (3eorge of 

1 Atfainas., ApoL de Fngft, vol. L p. 884; ad Monachos, 878, 878, 898, 896, 
ad Const 807, 810. TOkaoDt, Vie d'Athatiase. 
VOL. n. 2S 
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Cappadocia to the people of Alexandria, as a prelate 
above praise, the wisest of teachers, the fittest guide to 
the kingdom of heaven. Bis adversaries paint him in 
the blackest colors : the son of a fuller, he had been 
in turns a parasite, a receiver of taxes, a bankrupt. 
Ignorant of letters, savage in manners, he was taken 
up, while leading a vagabond life, by the Arian prelate 
of Antioch, and made a priest before he was a Chris- 
tain. He employed the collections gathered for the 
poor in bribing the eunuchs of the palace. But he 
possessed, no doubt, great worldly ability; he was 
without fear and without remorse. He entered Alex 
andria environed by the troops of Syrianus. His 
presence let loose the rabid violence of party; the 
Arians exacted ample vengeance for their long period 
of depression ; houses were plundered ; monasteries 
burned; tombs broken open, to search for concealed 
Athanasians, or for the prelate himself, who still eluded 
their pursuit ; bishops were insulted ; virgins scourged ; 
the soldiery encouraged to break up every meeting of 
the Catholics by violence, and even by inhuman tor- 
tures. The duke Sebastian, at the head of three 
thousand troops, charged a meeting of the Athanasian 
Christians. No barbarity was too revolting ; they are 
said to have employed instruments of torture to com- 
pel them to Christian unity with the Arians ; females 
were scourged with the prickly branches of the palm- 
tree. The Pagans readily transferred their allegiance, 
so far as allegiance was demanded ; while the savage 
and ignorant among them rejoiced in the occasion for 
plunder and cruelty. Others hailed these feuds, and 
almost anticipated the triumphant restoration of their 
own religion. Men, they thought, must grow weary 
and disgusted with a religion productive of so much 
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crime, bloodshed, and misery. Echoing back the lan- 
guage of the Athanasians, they shouted out, " Long 
life to the emperor Constantius, and the Arians who 
liave abjured Christianity." And Christianity they 
seem to have abjured, though not in the sense intended 
by their adversaries. They had abjured all Christian 
humanity, hoUness, and peace. 

The avarice of George was equal to his cruelty. 
Exactions were necessary to maintain his interest with 
the eunuchs, to whom he owed his promotion. The 
prelate of Alexandria forced himself into the secular 
aflFairs of the city. He endeavored to secure a monop- 
oly of the nitron produced in the lake Mareotis, of 
the salt-works, and of the papyrus. He became a 
manufacturer of those painted coffins which were still 
in use among the Egyptians. Once he was expelled 
by a sudden insurrection of the people, who sur- 
rounded the church, in which he was officiating, and 
threatened to tear him in pieces. He took refuge in 
the court, which was then at Sirmium, and a few 
months beheld him re-instated by the conimand of his 
faithful patron, the emperor.^ A re-instated tyrant 
is, in general, the most cruel oppressor ; and, unless 
party violence has blackened the character of George 
of Cappadocia beyond even its ordinary injustice, the 
addition of revenge, and the haughty sense of impu- 
nity derived from the imperial protection, to the evil 
passions already developed in his soul, rendered him a 
still more intolerable scourge to the devoted city. 

Everywhere the Athanasian bishops were expelled 
from their sees; they were driven into banishment. 
The desert was constantly sounding with the hymns of 
these pious and venerable exiles, as they passed along, 

1 He WIS at Sirmimn, May, 869; restond in October. 
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loaded with chains, to the remote and savage place of 
their destination; many of them bearing the scars 
and womids and mutilations which had been inflicted 
upon them by their barbarous persecutors, to enforce 
their compliance with the Arian doctrines. 

Athanasius, after many strange adventures, — hav- 
ing been concealed in a dry cistern, and in the cham- 
ber of a beautiful woman, who attended him 



Athaouiiu. with the most officious devotion (his awful 
character was not even tinged with the breath of sus- 
picion), — found refuge at length among the monks of 
the desert. Egypt is bordered on all sides 
by wastes of sand, or by barren rocks, bro- 
ken into caves and intricate passes; and all these 
solitudes were now peopled by the fanatic followers of 
the hermit Antony. They were all devoted to the 
opinions and attached to the person of Athanasius. 
The austerities of the prelate extorted their admiration : 
as he had been the great example of a dignified, active, 
and zealous bishop, so was he now of an ascetic and 
mortified solitary. The most inured to self-inflicted 
tortures of mind and body found themselves equalled, 
if not outdone, in their fasts and austerities by the 
lofty Patriarch of Alexandria. Among these devoted 
adherents, his security was complete ; their passionate 
reverence admitted not the fear of treachery. The 
more active and inquisitive the search of his enemies, 
he had only to plunge deeper into the inaccessible and 
inscrutable desert. From this solitude Athanasius 
himself is supposed sometimes to have issued forth, 
and, passing the seas, to have traversed even parts of 
the West, animating his followers, and confirming the 
fidth of his whole widely disseminated party. His own 
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language implies his personal though secret presence 
at the councils of Seleucia and Rimini.^ 

Prom the desert, unquestionably, came forth many 
of those writings which must have astonished the 
Heathen world by their unprecedented boldness. For 
the first time since the foundation of the empire, the 
Government was more or less publicly assailed in 
addresses, which arraigned its measures as imjust and 
as transgressing its legitimate authority, and which 
did not spare the person of the reigning emperor. In 
the West, as well as in the East, Constantius was 
assailed with equal freedom of invective. Hi^^^f 
The book of Hilary of Poictiers against Con- p«*«««"- 
stantius is said not to have been made public till after 
the death of the emperor; but it was most likely 
circulated among the Catholics of the West ; and the 
author exposed himself to the activity of hostile 
informers, and the indiscretion of fanatical friends. 
The emperor, in that book, is declared to be Antichrist, 
a tyrant, not only in secular, but likewise in religious 
aflFairs : the sole object of his reign was to make a free 
gift to the Devil of the whole world, for which Christ 
had suflFered.2 Lucifer of Cagliari, whose violent 

1 Athanas. Oper. toI. i. p. 869. Compare Tillemont, Vie d'Athanase. 

* ** Nihil prorsus aliud cgit, quam at orbem terraram, pro quo Cluristiis pas- 
sos est, diabolo condonaret." — Adv. Constant c. 16. Hilary's highest indig- 
nation is excited by the gentle and insidious manner with which he confesses 
that Constantios endeavored to compass his unholy end. He would not honor 
them with the dignity of martyrs; but he used the prevailing persuasion of 
bribes, flatteries, and honors: "Non dorsa ciedit, sed ventrem palpat; non 
trudit carcere ad libertatem, sed intra palatium honorat ad servitutem; 
noil latere vexat, sed cor occupat . . . non contendit ne vincatur, sed adulatur 
ut dominetur.*' There are several other remarkable passages in this tract 
Constantius wished to confine the creed to the language of Scripture. This 
was rejected, as inflrmging on the authority of the bishops, and the forms of 
apostolic preaching. " Nolo, inquit, verba quae non scripta sunt did. Hoc 
tandem rogo, quis episcopis jubeat et quis apostoliciB prsdicationis vetet for- 
1 ? '* — c 16. Among the sentences ascribed to the Arians, which so 
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temper aftennrards distracted the Western Church 
Lwifarof ^^^ ^ schism, is now therefore repudiated 
^^•«"*^ by the common consent of all parties. But 
Athanasius speaks in ardent admiration of the intem- 
perate writings of this passionate man, and once de- 
scribes him as inflamed by the spirit of God. Lucifer, 
in his banishment, sent five books full of the most 
virulent invective to the emperor. Constantius — it 
was the brighter side of his religious character — re- 
ceived these addresses with almost contemptuous 
equanimity. He sent a message to Lucifer, to demand 
if he was the author of these works. Lucifer replied, 
not merely by an intrepid acknowledgment of his 
former writings, but by a sixth, in still more unre- 
strained and exaggerated language. Constantius was 
satisfied with banishing him to the Thebaid. Athansr 
sius himself, who in his public vindication addressed 
to Constantius, maintained the highest respect for the 
imperial dignity, in his Epistle to the Solitaries gives 
free vent and expression to his vehement and contempt- 
much shocked the Western bishops, there is one which is evidently the ar^- 
ment of a strong anti-materialist asserting the sole existence of the Father, 
and that the terms of son and generation, &c., are not to be received in a 
literal sense. "Erat Deus quod est Pater non erat, quia neque ei filius; 
nam si filius, necesse est ut et foemina ait,** &c. One phrase has a singu- 
larly Oriental, I would say Indian, cast. " How much soever the Son ex- 
pands himself towards the knowledge of the Father, so much the Father 
super-expands himself, lest he should be known by the Son." ** Quantum 
enim Filius se extendlt cognoscere Patrem, tantum Pater superextendit se, 
ne cognitus Filio sit" — c 18. The parties, at least in the West, were 
speaking two totally distinct languages. It would be unjust to Hilaiy not to 
acknowledge the beautiful and Christian sentiments scattered through his 
two former addresses to Constantius, which are firm but respectful; and if 
rigidly, yet sincerely, dogmatic. His plea for toleration, if not very con- 
sistently maintained, is expressed with great force and simplicity. ** Deoa 
cognitionem sui docuit potius quam exegit . . . Deus universitatis est Domi- 
nus; non requirit coactam confessionem. Nostr& potius non suA cau8& 
venerandus est . . . simplicitate querendus est, confessione discendos est, 
charitate amandus est, timore venerandus est, voluntatis probitate retinendnt 
est"— lib. ic 6. 
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U0U8 sentiments. His recluse friends are cautioned, 
indeed, not to disclose the dangerous document, in 
which the tyrants of the Old Testament, Pharaoh, Ahab, 
Belshazzar, are contrasted, to his disadvantage, with 
the base, the cruel, the hypocritical Constantius. It is 
curious to observe this new element of freedom, however 
at present working in a concealed, irregular, and, per- 
haps, still guarded manner, mingling itself with, and 
partially up-heaving, the general prostration of the 
human mind. The Christian, or, in some respects, it 
might be more justly said, the hierarchical principle, 
was entering into the constitution of human society, 
as an antagonistic power to that of the civil sovereign. 
The Christian community was no longer a separate 
republic, governed within by its own laws, yet submit- 
ting, in all but its religious observances, to the 
general ordinances. By the establishment of Chris- 
tianity under Constantino, and the gradual re-union 
of two sections of mankind into one civil society, those 
two powers, that of the Church and the state, became 
oo-ordinate authorities, which, if any diflFerence should 
arise between the heads of the respective supremacies, 
— if the emperor and the dominant party in Christen- 
dom should take opposite sides, led to inevitable 
collision. This crisis had already arrived. An Arian 
emperor was virtually excluded from a community in 
which the Athanasian doctrines prevailed. The son 
of Constantino belonged to an excommunicated class, 
to whom the dominant party refused the name of 
Christians. Thus these two despotisms, both founded 
on opinion (for obedience to the imperial authority 
was rooted in the universal sentiment), instead of 
gently counteracting and mitigating each other, came 
at once into direct and angry conflict. The emperor 
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might with justice begin to suspect, that, instead of 
securing a peaceful and submissive ally, he had raised 
up a rival or a master ; for the son of Constantine was 
thus, in his turn, disdainfully ejected from the society 
which his father had incorporated with the empire. 
It may be doubted how far the violences and bar- 
barities ascribed by the Catholics to their Arian foes 
may be attributed to the indignation of the civil power 
at this new and determined resistance. Though Con- 
stantius might himself feel or aflFect ja compassionate 
disdain at these unusual attacks on his person and 
dignity, the general feeling of the Heathen population, 
and of many among the local governors, might resist 
this contumacious contempt of the supreme authority. 
It is diflScult otherwise to account for the general 
tumults excited by these disputes in Alexandria, in 
Constantinople, and in Rome, where at least a very 
considerable part of the population had no concern in 
the religious quarrel. The old animosity against 
Christianity would array itself imder the banners of 
one of the conflicting parties, or take up the cause 
of the insulted sovereignty of the emperor. The 
Athanasians constantly assert, that the Arians courted, 
or at least did not decline, the invidious alliance of 
the Pagans. 

But in truth, in the horrible cruelties perpetrated 
Mutual during these unhappy divisions, it was the 

acouBatioiis . 

of cruelty, samc savagc ferocity of manners, which, half 
a century before, had raged against the Christian 
Church, which now apparently raged in its cause.^ 

1 See the depositions of the bishops assembled at Sardica, of the violence 
which they had themselves endured at the hands of the Arians. " Alii an- 
tem gladiorum signa, plagas et cicatrices estendebant Alii se ^ame ab ipeia 
excrudatos querebantur. Et luec non ignobiles testificabantar viri, sed d« 
eoclesiis omnibus electi propter quas hue conveneront, res gestas edocebanti 
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The abstruse tenets of the Christian theology became 
the ill-understood, perhaps unintelligible, watchwords 
of violent and disorderly men. The rabble of Alex- 
andria and other cities availed themselves of the 
commotion to give loose to their suppressed passion 
for the excitement of plunder and bloodshed. How 
far the doctrines of Christianity had worked down 
into the populace of the great cities cannot be ascer- 
tained, or even conjectured ; its spirit had not in the 
least mitigated their ferocity and inhumanity. If 
Christianity is accused as the immediate exciting 
cause of these disastrous scenes, the predisposing 
principle was in that uncivilized nature of man, which 
not merely was unallayed by the gentle and human- 
izing tenets of the Gospel, but, as it has perpetually 
done, pressed the Gospel itself, as it were, into its 
own unhallowed service. 

The severe exclusiveness of dogmatic theology at- 
tained its height in this controversy. Hitherto, the 
Catholic and heretical doctrines had receded from each 
other at the first outset, and drawn oflF to opposite and 

milites annatos, populos cum fbstibus, jadicom minas, falsarum literamm 
suppositiones. ... Ad haec virginum nadationes, incendia eccleslanim, car- 
ceres adversos ministros Dei." — Hilar., Fragm. Op. Hist ii. c 4. 

The Arians retort the same accusations of violence, cruelty, and persecu- 
tion, against Athanasius. They say, "Per vim, per ciedem, per bellum, 
Alexandrinorum ecclesias depnedatus;" and this, " per pugnas et ccede* gen- 
tiUumy — Decretum Synodi Orientalium Episcoporum apud Sardicara, apud 
S. Uilarium. 

"Iramensa antem confluxerat ad Sardicam multitudo sceleratorum om- 
nium et perditorum, adventantium de Constantinopoli, de Alexandria, qui rei 
homicidiorum, rei sanguinis, rei ciedis, rei latrociniorum, rei predarum, rei 
spoliorum, nefandorumque omnium sacrilegiorum et criminum rei ; qui alta- 
ria confregerunt, ecclesias incenderunt, domosque privatorum compilaverunt; 
profanatores mj^steriorum, proditoresque sacramentorum Christi ; que impiam 
soeleratamque hsreticorum doctrinam contra ecclesiss fidem asserentes, sapi- 
entissimos presbyteros Dei, diaconoe, sacerdotes, atrociter demactaverunt." — 
n)id. 19. And this protest, full of these tremendous charges, was signed by 
the eighty seceding Eastern bishops. 
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irreconcilable extremes. The heretics had wandered 
away into the boundless regions of speculation ; they 
had diflFered on some of the most important elementary 
principles of belief; they had rarely admitted any 
common basis for argument. Here the contending 
parties set out from nearly the same principles, ad- 
mitted the same authority, and seemed, whatever their 
secret bias or inclination, to diflFer only on the import 
of one word. Their opinions appeared to be constantly 
approximating, yet found it impossible to unite. The 
Athanasians taunted the Arians with the infinite varia- 
tions in their belief: Athanasius recounts no less than 
eleven creeds. But the Arians might have pleaded 
their anxiety to reconcile themselves to the Church, 
their earnest solicitude to make every advance towards 
a re-union, provided they might be excused the adop- 
tion of the one obnoxious word, the Homoousion, or 
Consubstantialism. But the inflexible orthodoxy of 
Athanasius will admit no compromise; notliing less 
than complete unity, not merely of expression, but of 
mental conception, will satisfy the rigor of the ecclesi- 
astical dictator, who will permit no single letter, and, 
as far as he can detect it, no shadow of thought, to 
depart from his peremptory creed. He denounces his 
adversaries, for the least deviation, as enemies of 
Christ; he presses them with consequences drawn 
from their opinions ; and, instead of spreading wide 
the gates of Christianity, he seems to unbar them with 
jealous reluctance, and to admit no one without the 
most cool and inquisitorial scrutiny into the most 
secret arcana of his belief. 

In the writings of Athanasius is embodied the per- 
AihanasiuB fectiou of polomic diviuity. His style, in- 
M a writer, ^qq^^ ^as no splcudor, no softness, nothing 
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to kindle the imagination or melt the heart. Acute, 
even to subtlety, he is too earnest to degenerate into 
scholastic trifling. It is stern logic, addressed to the 
reason of those who admitted the authority of Chris- 
tianity. There is no dispassionate examination, no 
candid philosophic inquiry, no calm statement of his 
adversaries' case, no liberal acknowledgment of the 
infinite diflSculties of the subject, scarcely any con- 
sciousness of the total insufficiency of human language 
to trace the question to its depths ; all is peremptory, 
dictatorial, imperious; the severe conviction of the 
truth of his own opinions, and the inference that none 
but culpable motives, either of pride or strife or igno- 
rance, can blind his adversaries to their cogent and 
irrefragable certainty. Athanasius walks on the nar- 
row and perilous edge of othodoxy with a fimmess 
and confidence which it is impossible not to admire. 
It cannot be doubted that he was deeply, intimately, 
persuaded that the vital power and energy, the truth, 
the consolatory force, of Christianity, entirely depended 
on the unquestionable elevation of the Saviour to the 
most absolute equality with the Parent Grodhead. 
The ingenuity with wliich he follows out his own views 
of the consequences of their errors is wonderfully 
acute ; but the thought constantly occurs, whether a 
milder and more conciliating tone would not have 
healed the wounds of afflicted Christianity ; whether 
his lofty spirit is not conscious that his native element 
is that of strife rather than of peace.^ 

Though notliing can contrast more strongly with 
the expansive and liberal spirit of primitive Christian- 
ity than the repellent tone of this exclusive theology, 

1 At a later period, Athanasius seems to have been less rigidly ezclnsiTt 
■gainst the Semi-Arians. Compaie Mohler, ii. p. 280. 
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yet this remarkable phasis of Christianity seems to 
have been necessary, and doubtless not without advan- 
tage to the permanence of the religion. With the 
civilization of mankind, Christianity was about to pass 
through the ordeal of those dark ages which followed 
the irruption of tlie barbarians. During this period, 
Christianity was to subsist as the conservative princi- 
ple of social order and the sacred charities of life, the 
sole, if not always faithful, guardian of ancient knowl- 
edge, of letters, and of arts. But, in order to preserve 
its own existence, it assumed, of necessity, another 
form. It must have a splendid and imposing ritual 
to command the barbarous minds of its new proselytes, 
and one which might be performed by an illiterate 
priesthood ; for the mass of the priesthood could not 
but be involved in the general darkness of the times. 
It must likewise have brief and definite formularies 
of doctrine. As the original languages, and even the 
Latin, fell into disuse, and before the modem Ian 
guages of Europe were sufficiently formed to admit 
of translations, the sacred writings receded from gen- 
eral use; they became the depositaries of Christian 
Necesdty doctrinc, totally inaccessible to the laity, 
duri^ the and almost as much so to the lower clergy. 
^turieJ* Creeds therefore became of essential impor- 
tance to compress the leading points of Christian doc- 
trine into a small compass. And, as the barbarous 
and ignorant mind cannot endure the vague and the 
indefinite, so it was essential that the main points of 
doctrine should be fixed and cast into plain and em- 
phatic propositions. The theological language was 
firmly established before the violent breaking-up of 
society ; and no more was required of the barbarian 
convert than to accept with uninquiring submission 
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the established formulary of the failh, and gaze in 
awe-struck veneration at the solemn ceremonial. 

The Athanasian controversy powerfully contributed 
to establish the supremacy of the BoDaaii influence qr 
pontiflf. It became almost a contest between t^SJSSli 
Eastern and Western Christendom ; at least ^^of um 
the West was neither divided like the East, p**^ p**'^'- 
nor submitted with the same comparatively willing 
obedience to the domination of Arianism under the 
imperial authority. It was necessary that some one 
great prelate should take the lead in this internecine 
strife. The only Western bishop whom his character 
would designate as this leader was Hosius, the Bishop 
of Cordova. But age had now disqualified this good 
man, whose moderation, abilities, and probably impor- 
tant services to Christianity in the conversion of 
Constantine, had recommended him to the common 
acceptance of the Christian world, as president of the 
council of Nic»a. Where this acknowledged superi- 
ority of character and talent was wanting, the dignity 
of the see would command the general respect ; and 
what see could compete, at least in the West, with 
Rome? Antioch, Alexandria, or Constantinople could 
alone rival, in pretensions to Christian supremacy, the 
old metropolis of the empire: and those sees were 
either fiercely contested, or occupied by Arian prelates. 
Athanasius himself, by his residence, at two separate 
periods, at Rome, submitted, as it were, his cause to 
the Roman pontiff. Rome became the centre of the 
ecclesiastical affairs of the West : and, since the Trin- 
itarian opinions eventually triumphed through the 
whole of Christendom, the firmness and resolution 
with which the Roman pontiffs, notwithstanding the 
temporary fall of liberius, adhered to the orthodox 
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faith; their uncompromising attachment to Athana- 
sius, who, by degrees, was sanctified and canonized 
in the memory of Christendom, — might be one 
groundwork for that belief in their infallibility, which, 
however it would have been repudiated by Cyprian, 
and never completely prevailed in the East, became 
throughout the West the inalienable spiritual heirloom 
of the Roman pontiflFs. Christian history will here- 
after show how powerfully this monarchical principle, 
if not established, yet greatly strengthened, by these 
consequences of the Athanasian controversy, tended 
to consolidate and so to maintain, in still expanding 
influence, the Christianity of Europe.^ 

This conflict continued with unabated vigor till the 
Superiority closc of tho rcigu of Constautius. Arianism 
ofAriantan. gradually assumed the ascendant, through 
the violence and the arts of the emperor ; all the more 
distinguished of the orthodox bishops were in exile, 
or, at least, in disgrace. Though the personal influ- 
ence of Athanasius was still felt throughout Christen- 
dom, his obscure place of concealment was probably 
unknown to the greater part of his own adherents. 
The aged Hosius had died in his apostasy. Hilary of 
Poictiers, the Bishop of Milan, and the violent Lucifer 

1 The orthodox Synod of Sardica admits the superior dignity of the suc- 
cessors of St Peter. " Hoc enim optimum et valde congruentissimum esse 
yidebitoT, si ad caput, id est, ad Petri Apostoli sedem, de singulis quibus- 
que provinciis Domini referant sacerdotes." — Epist. Syn. Sard, apod HiUi- 
rium, Fragm. Oper. Hist. ii. c. 9. It was disclaimed with equal distinctness 
by the seceding Arians. " Novam legem introducere putaverunt, ut Orien- 
tales Episcopi ab Ocddentalibus Judicarentur." — Fragm. iii. c 12. In a 
subsequent clause, they condemn Julius, Bishop of Rome, by name. It it 
difficult to calculate the effect which would commonly be produced on men*8 
minds by their involving in one common cause the two tenets, which, in &ct, 
bore no relation to each otiier, — the orthodox belief in the Trinity, and the 
supremacy of the Bishop of Rome.** — Sozomen, iv. 11, 18; Theodoret, ii. 17; 
Philostorgitts, iv. 8. 
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of Cagliari, were in exile; and, though Constantius 
had consented to the return of Liberius to his see, 
he had returned with the disgrace of having consented 
to sign the new formulary framed at Sirmium, where 
the term " consubstantial," if not rejected, was, at 
least, suppressed. Yet the popularity of Liberius was 
undiminished, and the whole city indignantly rejected 
the insidious proposition of Constantius, that Liberius 
and his rival Felix should rule the see with conjoint 
authority. The parties had already come to blows, 
and even to bloodshed, when Felix, who, it was admit- 
ted, had never swerved from the creed of Nicsea, and 
whose solo ofiFence was entering into communion with 
the Arians, either from moderation, or conscious of the 
inferiority of his party, withdrew to a neighboring 
city, where he soon closed his days, and relieved the 
Christians of Rome from the apprehension of a rival 
poutiflF. The unbending resistance of the Athanasians 
was no doubt confirmed, not merely by the variations 
in the Arian creed, but by the new opinions which 
they considered its legitimate offspring, and which ap- 
peared to justify their worst apprehensions of its inevi- 
table consequences. 

Aetius formed a new sect, which not merely denied 
the consubstantiality, but the similitude of Henwyof 
the Son to the Father. He was not only not ^**"*' 
of the same, but of a totally different, nature. Aetius, 
according to the account of his adversaries, was a bold 
and unprincipled adventurer;^ and the career of a 

1 Socrates, ii. 85. Sozomen, ili. 16, iv. 12. Phtlostorg. iii. 16, 17. Sm- 
diis, TOc. Aerioc. Epiphan. Hteres. 76. Gregor. Nyss. contra Eunom. 

The most cnrioxis part in the histoiy of Aetius is his attachment to the 
Aristotelian philosophy. With him appears to have begun the long strife 
between Aristotelianism and Platonism in the Church. Aetius, to prove hit 
unimaginative doctrines, employed the severe and prosaic categories of Aii»- 
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person of this class is exemplified in his life. The 
son of a soldier, at one time condemned to death and 
to the confiscation of his property, Aetius became a 
humble artisan, first as a worker in copper, afterwards 
in gold. His dishonest practices obliged him to give 
up trade, but not before he had acquired some prop- 
erty. He attached himself to Paulinus, Bishop of 
Antioch; was expelled from the city by his successor; 
studied grammar at Anazarba; was encouraged by 
the Arian bishop of that sec, named Athanasius ; re- 
turned to Antioch ; was ordained deacon ; and again 
expelled the city. Discomfited in a public disputation 
with a Gnostic, he retired to Alexandria, where, being 
exercised in the art of rhetoric, he revenged himself 
on a Manichean, who died of shame. He then became 
a public itinerant teacher, practising, at the same time, 
his lucrative art of a goldsmith. The Arians rejected 
Aetius with no less earnest indignation than the ortho- 
dox, but they could not escape being ijoiplicated, as it 
were, in his unpopularity ; and the odious Anomeans, 
those who denied the similitude of the Son to the 
Father, brought new discredit even on the more tem- 
perate partisans of the Arian creed. Another heresi- 
arch, of a higher rank, still further brought disrepute 
Of Bboodo- ^^ *t® Arian party. Macedonius, the Bishop 
^"^ of Constantinople, to the Arian tenet of the 
inequality of the Son to the Father, added the total 
denial of the divinity of the Holy Ghost. 

Council still followed council. Though we may not 
concur with the Arian bishops in ascribing to their 
adversaries the whole blame of this perpetual tumult 
and confusion ii\ the Christian world, caused by these 

tode, repadiaUog the preyafling PUtonic mode of mrgoment need by Oxigw, 
■nd Clement of Alezandri*. — Socrates, ii. c. 86. 
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incessant assemblages of the clergy, there must have 
been much melancholy truth in their statement. " The 
East and the West are in a perpetual state of rest- 
lessness &nd disturbance. Deserting our spiritual 
charges, abandoning the people of God, neglecting the 
preaching of the Gospel, we are hurried about from 
place to place, sometimes to great distances, some of 
us infirm with age, with feeble constitutions or ill 
health, and are sometimes obliged to leave our sick 
brethren on the road. The whole administration of 
the empire, of the emperor himself, the tribunes, and 
the commanders, at this fearful crisis of the state, are 
solely occupied with the lives and the condition of the 
bishops. The people are by no means unconcerned. 
The whole brotherhood watches in anxious suspense 
the event of these troubles; the establishment of 
post-horses, is worn out by our journeyings; and all 
on account of a few wretches, who, if they had the 
least remaining, sense of religion, would say with the 
prophet Jonah, ' Take us up and cast us into the sea ; 
so shall the sea be calm unto you ; for we know that 
it is on our account that this great tempest is upon 
you.'"i 

The synod at Sirmium had no effect in reconciling 
the differences, or affirming the superiority of either 
party. A double council was appointed, of the Eastern 
prelates at Seleucia, of the Western at Rimini. The 
Arianism of Constantius himself had by this time 
degenerated still farther from the creed of Nic»a. 
Eudoxus, who had espoused the Anomean doctrines 
of Aetius, ruled his untractable but passive ooundiof 
mind. The council of Rimini consisted of ^*°^' 
at least four hundred bishops, of whom not above 

1 Hilar., Oper. Hist Fragm. xi. c 26. 
VOL. II. 2d r^ T 
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eighty were Arians. Their resolutions were finn and 
peremptory. They repudiated the Arian doctrines; 
thej expressed their rigid adherence to the formulary 
of Nicsea. Ten bishops, however, of each party, were 
deputed to communicate their decrees to Constantius. 
The ten Arians were received with the utmost respect ; 
their rivals, with every kind of slight and neglect 
Insensibly the Athanasians were admitted to more 
intimate intercourse ; the flatteries, perhaps the bribes, 
of the emperor prevailed ; they returned, having signed 
a formulary directly opposed to their instructions. 
Their reception at first was unpromising; but by 
degrees the council, firom which its firmest and most 
resolute members had gradually departed, and in 
which many poor and aged bishops still retained their 
seats, wearied, perplexed, worn out by the expense 
and discomfort of a long residence in a foreign city, 
consented to sign a creed in which the contested word, 
the Homoousion, was careftilly suppressed.^ Arianism 
was thus deliberately adopted by a council, of which 
the authority was undisputed. The world, says 
Jerome, groaned to find itself Arian. But, on their 
return to their dioceses, the indignant prelates every- 
where protested against the fraud and violence which 
had been practised against them. New persecutions 
followed : Gktudentius, Bishop of Rimini, lost his life. 
The triumph of Arianism was far easier among the 
hundred and sixty bishops assembled at Seleucia. 
But it was more fatal to their cause : the Ariaos and 
Semi-Arians and Anomeans mingled in tumultuous 

1 It if ouiioiu enough, that the Lttin language did not ftuniah tenna to 
eipireM thia fine diatinction. Some Western prelates, many of whom probft- 
bty did not midentand a word of Qreek, proposed, "Jam xuim et honioonsU 
nomina reoedant qom in divinis Scriptoris de Deo, et Dei FHio, non inveni 
vntnr scripta.**— Apod HiUriom, Oper. Hist Fn^n. iz. 
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strife, and hurled mutual anathemas against each 
other. 

The new council met at Constantinople. By some 
strange political or religious vicissitude, the party of 
the Anomeans triumphed, while Aetius, its author, 
was sent into banishment.^ Macedonius was deposed ; 
Eudoxus of Antioch was translated to the imperial 
see; and the solemn dedication of the Church of St. 
Sophia was celebrated by a prelate who denied the 
similitude of nature between the Father and the Son. 
The whole Cliristian world was in confusion; these 
fatal feuds penetrated almost as far as the Gospel 
itself had reached. The emperor, whose alternately 
partial vehemence and subtlety had inflamed rather 
than allayed the tumult, found his authority set at 
nought; a deep, stern, and ineradicable resistance 
opposed the imperial decrees. A large portion of 
the empire proclaimed aloud that there were limits 
to the imperial despotism; that there was a higher 
allegiance, which superseded that due to the civil 
authority ; that in affairs of religion they would not ' 
submit to the appointment of superiors who did not 
profess their views of Christian orthodoxy.^ The 
emperor himself, by mingling with almost fanatical 
passion and zeal in these controversies, at once lowered 
himself to the level of his subjects, and justified the 

1 Aetias and EanomiuB seem to have been the heroes of the historian 
Philoetoi^otf, ftagments of whose histoiy have been preserved by the pioos 
hoetilitj of Photins. This diminishes onr regret for the loss of the original 
work, which would be less carious than a genuine Arian histoiy. Philostor- 
gius seems to object to the anti-materialist view of the Deity maintained by 
the Semi-Arian Eusebins, and, according to him, by Arias himself. Hs 
reproaches Eusebins with assertmg the Deity to be incomprehensible and 
inconceivable : uyvuaroc itat iucard^tfVTOC- — lib. i 2, 8. 

s Hilary quotes the sentence of St Paul, ** Ubi fides est, ibi et libertaa 
est; '* in allusion to the emperor's assuming the cognitance over religious 
qnettions. — Oper. Hist Fragm. i. c 5. 
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importance which they attached to these questions. 
If Constantius had firmly, calmly, and consistently 
enforced mutual toleration, — if he had set the ex- 
ample of Christian moderation and temper ; if he had 
set his face solely against the stem refusal of Atha- 
nasius and his party to admit the Arians into 
communion, — he might perhaps have retained some 
influence over the contending parties. But he was 
not content without enforcing the dominance of the 
Arian party ; he dignified Athanasius with the hatred 
of a personal enemy, almost of a rival ; and his sub- 
jects, by his own apparent admission that these were 
questions of spiritusd life and death, were compelled 
to postpone his decrees to those of Gk>d; to obey 
their bishops, who held the keys of heaven and hell, 
rather than Ososar, who could only affict them with 
civil disabilities, or penalties in this life. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Julian. 

Amidst all this intestine strife within the pale of 
Ghristianity, and this conflict between the civil and 
religious authorities concerning their respective limits, 
Paganism made a desperate eflFort to regain its lost 
supremacy. Julian has perhaps been somewhat \m- 
fairly branded with the ill-sounding name of Apostate. 
His Christianity was but the compulsory obedience of 
youth to the distasteful lessons of education, enforced 
by the hateful authority of a tyrannical relative. As 
early as the maturity of his reason, — at least, as soon 
as he dared to reveal his secret sentiments, — he 
avowed his preference for the ancient Paganism. 

The most astonishing part of Julian's history is the 
development and partial fulfilment of all his vast 
designs during a reign of less than two years. His 
own age wondered at the rapidity with which the 
young emperor accomplished his military, civil, and 
religious schemes.^ During his separate and subor- 
dinate command as Caesar, his time was fully occupied 
with his splendid campaigns upon the Rhine.^ Julian 
was the vindicator of the old majesty of the empire ; 

1 ** Dicet aliqnis: quomodo tarn molu tain brevi tempore. £t rectd. Sed 
Imperator noster addit ad tempos quod otio bqo detrahit. . . . Itaque gian- 
d«vnm jam imperium videbitnr his, qui non ratione dienim et mensium, sed 
opermn multitudine et effectanmi rermn modo Jnliani tempora metientnr.*' 
— Maroertini Grat. Actio, o. xiv. 

> Six years, from 866 to 861. 
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he threw back with a bold and successful eflfort the 
inroad of barbarism, which already threatened to over- 
whelm the Roman civilization of Gaul. During the 
Short leign two Unfinished years of his sole government, 
A.D. 861-^. Julian had re-united the whole Roman empire 
under his single sceptre ; he had reformed the army, 
the court, the tribunals of justice ; he had promul- 
gated many useful laws, which maintained their place 
in the jurisprudence of the empire; he had estab- 
lished peace on all the frontiers; he had organized 
a large and well-disciplined force to chastise the Per- 
sians for their aggressions on the eastern border, and, 
by a formidable diversion within their own territories, 
to secure the Euphratic provinces against the most 
dangerous rival of the Roman power. During all 
these engrossing cares of empire, he devoted himself 
with the zeal and activity of a mere philosopher and 
man of letters to those more tranquil pursuits. The 
conqueror of the Pranks and the antagonist of Sapor 
delivered lectures in the schools, and published works, 
which, whatever may be thought of their depth and 
truth, display no mean powers of composition : as a 
writer, Julian will compete with most of his age. 
Besides all this, his vast and restless spirit contem- 
plated, and had already commenced, nothing less than 
a total change in the religion of the empire; not 
merely the restoration of Paganism to the legal su- 
premacy which it possessed before the reign of Con- 
stantino, and the degradation of Christianity into a 
private sect; but the actual extirpation of the new 
religion from the minds of men by the reviving ener- 
gies of a philosophic, and at the same time profoundly 
religious. Paganism. 
The genius of ancient Rome and of ancient Greece 
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might appear to revive in amicable union in the soul 
of Julian. He displayed the unmeasured military 
ambition, which turned the defensive war ch»»cterof 
into a war of aggression on all the imper- ^'^"•^ 
illed frontiers ; the broad and vigorous legislation, the 
unity of administration, the severer tone of manners, 
which belonged to the better days of Rome ; so, too, 
the fine cultivation, the perspicuous philosophy, the 
lofty conceptions of moral greatness and purity, which 
distinguished the old Athenian. If in the former (the 
Roman military enterprise) he met eventually with 
the fate of Crassus or of Varus, rather than the 
glorious successes of Qermanicus or Trajan, the times 
were more in fault than the general : if in the latter 
(the Grecian elevation and elegance of mind) Julian 
more resembled at times the affectation of the Sophist 
and the coarseness of the Cynic than the lofty views 
and exquisite harmony of Plato or the practical wis- 
dom of Socrates, the effete and exhausted state of 
Grecian letters and philosophy must likewise be taken 
into the account. 

In the imcompleted two years of his sole empire,* 
Julian had advanced so far in the restoration of the 
internal vigor and unity of administration, that it is 
doubtful how much further, but for the fatal Persian 
campaign, he might have fulfilled the Visions of his 
noble ambition. He might have averted, at least for 
a time, the terrible calamities which burst upon the 
Roman world during the reign of Valentinian and 
Valens. But, diflScult and desperate as the enterprise 
might appear, tlie re-organization of a decaying empire 
was less impracticable than the restoration of an all 

1 One year, eight months, and twentj-three dajs. — La Bleteire, Vie de 
Jnlien, p. 404. 
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but extinguished religion. A religion maj awaken 
from indifference, and resume its dominion over the 
minds of men ; but not if supplanted by a new form 
of faith, which has identified itself witli the opinions 
and sentiments of the general mind. It can never 
dethrone a successful invader, who has been recog- 
nized as a lawful sovereign. And Christianity (could 
the clear and sagacious mind of Julian be blind to 
this essential difference ?) had occupied the whole soul 
of man with a fulness and confidence which belonged, 
and could belong, to no former religion. It had inti- 
mately blended together the highest truths of philoso- 
phy with the purest morality ; the loftiest speculation 
with the most practical spirit. The vague theory of 
another life, timidly and dimly announced by the later 
Paganism, could ill compete with the deep and intense 
conviction, now rooted in the hearts of a large part of 
mankind by Christianity ; the source in some of har- 
rowing fears, in others of the noblest hopes. 

Julian united in his own mind, and attempted to 
Beiigionof work iuto his new religion, the two incon- 
•''*""• gruous characters of a zealot for the older 
superstitions and for the more modem philosophy 
of Greece. He had fused together, in that which 
appeared to him an harmonious system. Homer and 
Plato. He thought that the whole ritual of sacrifice 
would combine with that allegoric interpretation of the 
ancient mythology, which uudeified the greater part of 
the Heathen Pantheon. All that Paganism had bor- 
rowed from Christianity, it had rendered comparatively 
cold and powerless. The one Supreme Deity was a 
name and an abstract conception, a metaphysical 
being. The visible representative of the Deity, the 
Sim, which was in general an essential part of the 
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new STstem, was, after aU, foreign and* Oriental ; it 
belonged to the genuine mythology neither of Greece 
nor Rome. The Theurgy, or awful and sublime com- 
munion of the mind with the spiritual world, was 
either too fine and fanciful for the vulgar belief, or 
associated, in the dim confusion of the popular con- 
ception, with that magic, against which the laws of 
Rome had protested with such stern solemnity ; and 
which, therefore, however eagerly pursued and reve- 
renced with involuntary awe, was always associated 
with impressions of its unlawfuhiess and guilt. Chris- 
tianity, on the other hand, had completely incorporated 
with itself all that it had admitted from Paganism, or 
which, if we may so speak, constituted the Pagan part 
of Christianity. The Heathen Theurgy, even in its 
purest form, its dreamy intercourse with the interme- 
diate race of demons, was poor and inefiFective, com- 
pared with the diabolic and angelic agency, which 
became more and more mingled up with Christianity. 
Where these subordinate demons were considered by 
the more philosophic Pagan to have been the older 
deities of the popular faith, it was rather a degrada- 
tion of the ancient worship : where this was not the 
case, this fine perception of the spiritual world was 
the secret of the initiate few, rather than the all- 
pervading superstition of the many. The Christian 
demonology, on the other hand, which began to be 
heightened and multiplied by the fantastic imagination 
of the monks, brooding in their solitudes, seemed at 
least to grow naturally out of the religious system. 
The gradually darkening into superstition was alto- 
gether imperceptible, and harmonized entirely with 
the general feelings of the time. Christianity was a 
living plant, which imparted its vitality to the foreign 
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Bnckers grafted upon it: fhe dead and sapless trunk 
of Paganism withered even the living boughs which 
were blended with it, by its own inevitable decay. 

On the other hand, Christianity at no period could 
unftTortbto appear in a less amiable and attractive light 
ohristimnitj. to a mind pre-indisposed to its reception. It 
was in a state of universal fierce and implacable dis- 
cord : the chief cities of the empire had run with blood 
shed in religious quarrels. The sole object of the 
conflicting parties seemed to be to confine to them- 
selves the temporal and spiritual blessings of the 
faith; to exclude as many as they might fVom that 
eternal life, and to anathematize to that eternal death, 
which were revealed by the Gtospel, and placed, accord- 
ing to the general belief, under the special authority 
of the clergy. Society seemed to be split up into 
irreconcilable parties: to the animosities of Pagan 
and Christian were now added those of Christian and 
Christian. Christianity had passed through its earlier 
period of noble moral enthusiasm ; of the energy with 
which it addressed its first proclamation of its doc- 
trines to man ; of the dignity with which it stood aloof 
from the intrigues and vices of the world ; and of its 
admirable constancy under persecution. It had not 
fully attained its second state, as a religion generally 
established in the minds of men by a dominant hie- 
rarchy of unquestioned authority. Its great truths 
had no longer the striking charm of novelty ; nor were 
they yet universally and profoundly implanted in the 
general mind by hereditary transmission or early 
education, and ratified by the imquestioning sanction 
of ages. 

The youthful education of Julian had been, it might 
a^ost appear, studiously and skilfully conducted, so 
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as to show the brighter side of Paganism, the darker 
of Christianity. His infant years had been clouded 
by the murder of his father. How fkr his mind might 
retain any impression of that awful event, or remem- 
brance of the place of his refuge, the Christian church, 
or of the saviour of his life, the virtuous Bishop of 
Arethusa, it is of course impossible to coiyecture. 
But thilian's first instructor was a man who, bom a 
Scythian and educated in Greece,^ miited the severe 
morality of his ruder ancestors with the elegance of 
Grecian accomplishments. He enforced upon his 
young pupil the strictest modesty, contempt for the 
licentious or frivolous pleasures of youth, for the 
theatre and the bath. At the same time, while he 
delighted his mind with the poetry of Homer, his 
graver studies were the Greek and Latin languages, the 
elements of the philosophy of Greece, and music, that 
original and attractive element of Grecian education.* 
At the age of about fourteen or fifteen, Julian was 
shut up, with his brother Gallus, in Macell», a fortress 
in Asia Minor, and committed in this sort of honorable 
prison to the rigid superintendence of ecclesiastics. 
By his Christian instructors, the young and Bducationof 
ardent Julian was bound down to a course ^'*^^- 
of the strictest observances, the midnight vigil, the 
fast, the long and weary prayer, and visits to the 
tombs of martyrs, rather than a wise and rational 
initiation in the genuine principles of the Gospel, or 
a judicious familiarity with the originality, the beauty, 
and the depth of the Christian morals and Christian 
religion. He was taught the virtue of implicit sub- 
mission to his ecclesiastical superiors ; the munificence 

1 His name was Mardonios. — Julian, ad Athen. et Misopogon. Socnt, 
E. H. iij. 1. Amm. Marc xxii. 12. 

> See the high character of this man in the Misopogon, p. 851. 
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of conferring gifts upon the churches : with his brother 
Gallus he was permitted, or rather incited, to build a 
chapel over the tomb of St Mammas.^ For six years, 
he bitterly asserts, he was deprived of every kind of 
useful instruction.^ Julian and his brother, it is even 
said, were ordained readers, and officiated in public in 
that character. But the passages of the sacred 
writings, with which he might thus have become 
acquainted, were imposed as lessons ; and in the mind 
of Julian, Christianity, thus taught and enforced, was 
inseparably connected with the irksome and distasteful 
feelings of confinement and degradation. No youths 
of his own rank, or of ingenuous birth, were permitted 
to visit his prison ; he was reduced, as he indignantly 
declares, to the debasing society of slaves. 

At the age of twenty, Julian was permitted to 
reside in Constantinople, afterwards at Nicomedia. 
The jealousy of Constantius in Constantinople was 
excited by the popular demeanor, sober manners, 
and the reputation for abilities, which directed all eyes 
towards his youthful nephew. He dismissed Julian to 
the more dangerous and fatal residence in Nicomedia, 
in the neighborhood of the most celebrated and most 
attractive of the Pagan party. The most faithful 
adherents of Paganism were that class with which the 
tastes and inclinations of Julian brought him into 
close intimacy, — the sophists, the men of letters, the 

1 Julian is said even thus early to have betrayed his secret inclinations : in 
his declamations he took delight in defending the cause of Paganism against 
Christianity. A prophetic miracle foreboded his future course. While this 
church rose expeditiously under the labor of GalluSf the obstinate stonea 
would not obey that of Julian: an invisible hand disturbed the foundations, 
and threw down all his work. Gregoiy Nazianzum declares that he had 
heard this from eye-witnesses; Sozomen, from those who had heard it fton 
eye-witnesses. — Gregor. Or. iii. p. 69, 61. Sozomen, v. 2. 

s ILavToc fioi^fuiToc ornvdaiav. 
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rhetoricians, the poets, the philosophers. He was 
forbidden, indeed, perhaps by the jealousy of his 
appointed instructor Ecebolus, who at this time con- 
formed to the religion of the court, to hear the dan- 
gerous lectures of Libanius, equally celebrated for his 
eloquence and his ardent attachment to the old religion. 
But Julian obtained his writings, which he int«roou«e 

° with the 

devoured with all the delight of a stolen pwiowphen. 
enjoyment.^ Julian formed an intimate acquaintance 
with the heads of the philosophic school, with -Sdesius, 
his pupils Eusebius and Chrysanthius, and at last 
with the famous Maximus. These men are accused 
of practising the most subtle and insidious arts upon 
the character of their ardent and youthful votary. 
His grave and meditative mind imbibed with, eager 
delight the solemn mysticism of their tenets, which 
were impressed more deeply by significant and awful 
ceremonies. A magician at Nicomedia first excited 
his curiosity, and tempted him to enter on these 
exciting courses. At Pergamus he visited the aged 
iSdesius ; and the manner in which these philosophers 
passed Julian onward from one to another, as if 
through successive stages of initiation in their mysteri- 
ous doctrines, bears the appearance of a deliberate 
scheme to work him up to tiieir purposes. The aged 
.^idesius addressed him as the favored child of wisdom; 
declined the important charge of his instruction, but 
commended him to his pupils, Eusebius and Ghrysan 
thius, who could unlock the inexhaustible source of 
light and wisdom. " K you should attain the supreme 
felicity of being initiated in their mysteries, you will 
blush to have been bom a man, you will no longer 
endure the name.'' The pupils of ^Edesius fed the 

1 LOmul Drat Par. t. L p. 626. 
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greedy mind of the proselyte with all their stores of 
wisdom, and then skilfully unfolded the greater fame 
of Maximus. Eusebius professed to despise the vulgar 
arts of wonder-working, at least in comparison with 
the purification of the soul; but he described the 
power of Maximus in terms to which Julian could not 
listen without awe and wonder. Maximus had led 
them into the temple of Hecate ; he had burned a few 
grains of incense, he had murmured a hymn, and the 
statue of the goddess was seen to smile. They were 
awe-struck, but Maximus had declared that this was 
nothing. The lamps throughout the temple shall 
inunediately burst into light: as he spoke, they had 
kindled and blazed up. " But of these mystical won- 
der-workers we think lightly," proceeded the skilful 
speaker : ^' do thou, like us, think only of the internal 
purification of the reason." " Keep to your book," 
broke out the impatient youth: "this is the man I 
seek." ^ Julian hastened to Ephesus. The person and 
demeanor of Maximus were well suited to keep up the 
illusion. He was a venerable man, with a long white 
beard, with keen eyes, great activity, soft and persua- 
sive voice, rapid and fluent eloquence. By Maximus, 
who summoned Ghrysanthius to him, Julian was 
brought into direct commimion with the invisible world. 
The faithful and officious Oenii from this time watched 
over Julian in peace and war; they conversed with 
him in his slumbers, they warned him of dangers, they 
conducted his military operations. Thus far we pro- 
ceed on the authority of Pagan writers : the scene of 
his solemn initiation rests on the more doubtfiil 
testimony of Christian historians,' which, as they were 



1 BnnApIiig, in Vit JEdoBii et MtThnl. 

* Gi«g. Nas. Drat iiL n. Theodoret, iiL 8. 
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little likely to be admitted into the secrets of these 
dark and hidden rites, is to be received with grave 
suspicion ; more especially as they do not scruple to 
embellish these rites with Christian miracle. Julian 
was led first into a temple, then into a subterranean 
crypt, in almost total darkness. The evocations were 
made ; wild and terrible sounds were heard ; spectres 
of fire gibbered around. Julian, in his sudden terror, 
made the sign of the cross. All disappeared, all was 
silent. Twice this took place, and Julian could not 
but express to Maximus his astonishment at the power 
of this sign. "The gods," returned the dexterous 
philosopher, " will have no communion with so profane 
a worshipper." Prom this time, it is said, on better 
authority,^ Julian burst, like a lion in his wrath, the 
slender ties which bound him to Christianity. But he 
was still constrained to dissemble his secret apostasy. 
His enemies declared that he redoubled his outward 
zeal for Christianity, and even shaved his head in 
conformity with the monastic practice. His brother 
Gkdlus had some suspicion of his secret views, and 
sent the Arian bishop Aetius to confirm him in the 
&ith. 

How far Julian, in this time of danger, stooped to 
disguise his real sentiments, it were rash to conductor 

CoDstantitu 

decide. But it would by no means commend *© •»«"*«»• 
Christianity to the respect and attachment of Julian, 
that it was the religion of his imperial relative. Popu- 
lar rumor did not acquit Constantius of the murder of 
Julian's father ; and Julian himself afterwards publicly 
avowed his belief in this crime.^ He had probably 
owed his own escape to his infant age and to the activ- 



^ LflMuiiiis. 

* Ad Senatom Popnlamqiie AtfaeniemeiL Julian. Oper. p. 270. 
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ity of his friends. Up to this time, his life had been 
the precarious and permissive boon of a jealous tyrant, 
who had inflicted on him every kind of degrading 
restraint. His place of education had been a prison, 
and his subsequent liberty was watched with suspi- 
cious vigilance. The personal religion of Oonstantius, 
his embarking with alternate violence and subtlety in 
theological disputations, his vacillation between timid 
submission to priestly authority and angry persecution, 
were not likely to make a favorable impression on a 
wavering mind. The Pagans themselves, if we may 
take the best historian of the time as the represent- 
ative of their opinions,^ considered that Constantius 
dishonored the Christian religion by mingling up its 
perspicuous simplicity with anile superstition. If there 
was little genuine Christianity in the theological dis- 
cussions of Constantius, there had been less of its 
beautiful practical spirit in his conduct to JuUan. It 
had allayed no jealousy, mitigated no hatred ; it had 
not restrained his temper from overbearing tyranny, 
nor kept his hands clean from blood. And now, the 
death of his brother Gallus, to whom he seems to have 
cherished warm attachment, was a new evidence of the 
capricious and unhumanized tyranny of Constantius, 
a fearful omen of the uncertainty of his own life under 
such a despotism. He had beheld the advancement 
and the fate of his brother ; and his future destiny 
presented the alternative either of ignominious obscur- 
ity or fatal distinction. His life was spared only 
through the casual interference of the humane and en- 
lightened empress; and her influence gained but a 
slow and difficult triumph over the malignant eunuchs 
who ruled the mind of Constantius. But he had been 
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exposed to the ignominy of arrest aitd imprisonment, 
and a fearftil suspense of seven weary months.^ His 
motions, his words, were watched ; his very heart 
scrutinized; he was obliged to suppress the natural 
emotions of grief for the death of his brother; to 
impose silence on his fluent eloquence, and act the 
hypocrite to nature as well as to religion. 

His retreat was Athens, of all cities in the empire 
that, probably, in which Paganism still main- j^iunat 
tained the highest ascendency, and appeared ^^^^^^ 
in the most seductive form. The political religion of 
Rome had its stronghold in the capital ; that of Greece, 
in the centre of intellectual culture and of the fine 
arts. Athens might still be considered the university 
of the empire ; from all quarters, particularly of the 
East, young men of talent and promise crowded to 
complete their studies in those arts of grammar, rheto- 
ric, philosophy, which, however, by no means disdained 
by the Christians, might still be considered as more 
strictly attached to the Pagan interest. 

Among the Christian students who at this time paid 
the homage of their residence to this great centre of 
intellectual culture, were Basil, and Gregory of Nazi- 
anzum. The latter, in the orations with which in later 
times he condemned the memory of Julian, has drawn 
with a coarse and unfriendly hand the picture of his 
person and manners. His manners did injustice to 
the natural beauties of his person, and betrayed his 
restless, inquisitive, and somewhat incoherent charac- 
ter. The Christian (we must remember, indeed, that 
these predictions were published subsequent to their 
fulfilment, and that, by their own account, Julian had 

1 'Euk 6k &^ice ft&ytt, herd, fopfGv SKsjv i^xieac Tfdc xyutoi. — Ad. 
S. P. Ath. p. 272. 

VOL. u. SO r^ T 
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already betrayed, in Asia Minor, his secret propensi- 
ties) already discemed in the unquiet and unsubmis- 
sive spirit the future apostate. But the general 
impression wliich Julian made was far more favorar 
ble. His quickness, his accomplishments, the variety 
and extent of his information, his gentleness, his elo- 
quence, and even his modesty, gained universal 
admiration, and strengthened the interest excited by 
his forlorn and perilous position. 

Of all existing Pagan rites, those which still main- 
Julian tained the greatest respect, and would 
Bieuais. impress a mind like Julian's with the pro- 
foimdest veneration, were the Eleusinian mysteries. 
They united the sanctity of almost immemorial age 
with some similitude to the Platonic Paganism of the 
day, at least sufficient for the ardent votaries of the lat- 
ter to claim their alliance. The Hierophant of Eleusis 
was admitted to be the most potent theurgist in the 
world.^ Julian honored him, or was honored by his 
intimacy ; and the initiation in the Mystery of those 
emphatically called the Goddesses, with all its appall- 
ing dramatic machinery, and its high speculative and 
imaginative doctrines, the impenetrable, the inefiable 
tenets of the sanctuary, consummated the work of 
Julian's conversion. 

The elevation of Julian to the rank of GaBsar was at 
xi0Tmtioa length extorted from the necessities, rather 
L'^^c? ^^ fr^^ly bestowed by the love, of the 
^''*"- emperor. Nor did the jealous hostility of 
Constantius cease with this apparent reconciliation. 
ConstiBtntius, with cold suspicion, thwarted all his 

^ Compare (in Ennap. Vit JRde». p. 52, edit Boinonade) the prophecy of 
the diasolution of Paganism ascribed to this pontiff; a prediction which mi^ 
do credit to the sagacity, or evince the apprehensions of the seer, but will hy 
no means claim the honor of divine foreknowledge. 
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measures, crippled his resources, and appropriated to 
himself, with unblushing injustice, the fame of his vic- 
tories.^ Julian's assumption of the purple, whether 
forced upon him by the ungovernable attachment of 
his soldiery, or prepared by his own subtle ambition, 
was justified, and perhaps compelled, by the base in- 
gratitude of Constantius ; and by his manifest, if not 
avowed, resolution of preparing the ruin of Julian, by 
removing his best troops to the East.^ 

The timely death of Constantius alone prevented 
the deadly warfare in which the last of the De^th or 
race of Constantino were about to contest ^'^*^'*'»^ 
the empire. The dying bequest of that empire to 
Julian, said to have been made by the penitent Con- 
stantius, could not efface the recollection of those 
long years of degradation, of jealousy, of avowed or 
secret hostility ; still less could it allay the dislike or 
contempt of Julian for his weak and insolent prede- 
cessor, who, governed by eunuchs, wasted the pre- 
cious time which ought to have been devoted to the 
cares of the empire, in idle theological discussions, or 
quarrels with contending ecclesiastics. The part in the 
character of the deceased emperor least likely to find 
favor in the sight of his successor Julian was his reli- 
gion. The unchristian Christianity of Constantius 
must bearsom^ part of the guilt of Julian's apostasy. 

Up to the time of his revolt against Constantius, 
Julian had respected the dominant Christianity. The 

1 AmmUniu, 1. xv. 8, et 9eqq» Soorates, iii. 1. Sozomen, v. n. La Bl*- 
terie, Vie de Jolien, 80 tt uqq. The campaigns of Julian, in La Bleterie, 
lib. ii. — Gibbon, iv. pp. 1, 4. 

The well-known passage in Ammianns shows Uie real sentiments of the 
court towards Julian. ** In odium venit cum victoriis suis capella non homo ; 
nt hirsutum Julian nm carpentes appellantesque loquaoem talpam, et purpura* 
tarn simiam, et litterionem Gracum." — Amm. Marc zvii. 11. 

1 Amm. Maze xx. &c. Zosimus, ilL Liban. Or. x. JuL ad S. P. Q. A. 
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religious acts of his early youth, performed in obedi- 
coDdaet of ®^^ ^9 or under the influence of, his instruct- 
^"""' ors; or his submissive conformity, when 
his watchful enemies were eager for his life, — ought 
hardly to convict him of deliberate hypocrisy. In 
Gkiul, still under the strictest suspicion, and engaged 
in almost incessant warfare, he would have few oppor- 
tunities to betray his secret sentiments. But Jupiter 
was consulted in his private chamber, and sanctioned 
his assumption of the imperial purple.^ And no 
sooner had he marched into Illyria, an independeAt 
emperor at the head of his own army, than he threw 
aside all concealment, and proclaimed himself a wor- 
shipper of the ancient gods of Paganism. The au- 
spices were taken ; and the act of divination was not 
the less held in honor, because the fortunate sooth- 
sayer annoimced the death of Constantius. The army 
followed the example of their victorious general. At 
his command, the neglected temples resumed their 
ceremonies ; he adorned them mtii offerings ; he set 
the example of costly sacrifices.* The Athenians in 
particular obeyed with alacrity the commands of the 
new emperor; the honors of the priesthood became 
again a worthy object of contest; two distinguished 
females claimed the honor of representing the genuine 
Eumolpidffi, and of officiating in the Parthenon. Ju- 
lian, already anxious to infuse as much of the real 
Christian spirit as he could into reviving Paganism, 
exhorted the contending parties to peace and unity, as 
the most acceptable sacrifice to the gods. 

1 Amm. •^tH- 1, 

s The Western army was more easily practised upon than the Eastern 
foldiers at a snbseqoent period. QpiiaiceifOftev roi^ Oeodf iva^avidv lud 
rbirX^Bot toO evyKmi^fiovrog um OTparoiridov ^eoaeSif kaTOf.-^BigUL 
sxxviiL 
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The death of Constantius left the whole Bomau 
world open to the civil and religious schemes which 
lay, floating and nnshaped, before the imagination of 
Julian. The civil reforms were executed with neces- 
sary severity, but, in some instances, with more than 
necessary cruelty. The elevation of Paganism into a 
rational and effective faith; and the depression and 
even the eventual extinction of Christianity, were the 
manifest objects of Julian's religious policy. Julian's 
religion was the eclectic Paganism of the new Platonic 
philosophy. The chief speculative tenet was Oriental 
rather than Greek or Roman. The one immaterial, 
inconceivable Father dwelt alone ; though his m^'esty 
was held in reverence, the direct and material object 
of worship was the great Sim,^ the living and anima- 
ted, and propitious and beneficent image of the 
immaterial Father.^ Below this primal Deity and his 
glorious image, there was room for the whole Pantheon 
of subordinate deities, of whom, in like manner, the 
stars were the material representatives; but who 
possessed invisible powers, and manifested themselves 
in various ways, — in dreams and visions, through 
prodigies and oracles, the flights of birds, and the 
signs in the sacrificial victims.^ This vague and com- 
prehensive Paganism might include under its domin- 
ion all classes and nations which adhered to the 

1 Tdv ftiyov "HAtov, rd 1^ ayaXfM KtU ifiijwxov, koI einfoOv Kot irya- 
Soeprydv, rov voiiTOV jrdrpof . 

3 Coin{)are Julian, apud Cyril, ^ lib. ii. p. 65. 

s Julian asserts the various offices of the subordinate deities, apud OjniL, 
lib. vii. p. 286. 

One of the most remarkable illustrations of this wide-spread worship of 
the Sun is to be found in the address of Julius Firmicus Matemus to the em- 
peiors Constantius and Constans. He introduces the Sun as remonstrating 
against the dlshonorablo honors thus heaped upon him, and protests against 
being responsible for the acts, or involved in the £eite, of Liber, Atl^B, or 
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Heathen worship ; the Oriental, the Greek, the Soman, 
even, perhaps, the Northern barbarian, would not 
refuse to admit the simplicity of the primal article of 
the creed, spreading out as it did below into the 
boundless latitude of Polytheism. The immortality 
of the soul appears to follow as an inference from 
some of Julian's Platonic doctrines ; ^ but it is re- 
markable how rarely it is put forward as an important 
point of difference in his religious writings ; while, in 
his private correspondence, he falls back to the dubi- 
ous and hesitating language of the ancient Heathens, 
— " I am not one of those who disbelieve the immor- 
tality of the soul : but the gods alone can know ; man 
can only conjecture that secret."^ But his best con- 
solation on the loss of friends was the saying of the 
Grecian philosopher to Darius, that, if he would find 
three persons who had not suffered the like calamities, 
he would restore the king's beautiful wife to life.* 
Julian's dying language, however, though still vague 
and allied to the old Pantheistic system, sounds more 
like serene confidence in some future state of being. 

The first care of Julian was to restore the outward 
RMtoration form of Pagauism to its former splendor, 
of Paganiiim. ^^^ ^ infusc tho vigor of reviving youth 
into the antiquated system. The temples were every- 
where to resume their ancient magnificence; the 
municipalities were charged with the expense of these 

Osiris. " Nolo ut eiTori vestro nomen meum fomenta soppeditet . . . Qnic- 
quid sum simpliciter Deo pareo, nee aliud volo de me inteiligatis, nisi qnod 
ridetis."— c8. 

1 Lib. ii. 68. 

3 O^ ydp d^ KcU ifidc hfuv tQv ireiretoftivuv rdc yjfvx^ ^iroi irpoaxiX' 
?»fa0(U Tuv aofiaruv ^ awairo^Xuo9ai, . . . 'Qf role f*^ avOpCnmc ipfiB- 
Qa, mpH roioOruv eUaQuv, hrloraaocu ik aitr^ rode i9eoi)c hfoyicii, — "EifitL, 
bdH. p. 462. 

s Epistle to Ameriui jxa. tbe loss of his wiA.— Ep. xxzriL p. 412. 
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costly renovations. Where they had been destroyed 
by the zeal of the Christians, large fines were levied 
on the churches, and became, as will hereafter appear, 
a pretext for grinding exaction, and sometimes cruel 
persecution. It assessed on the whole community 
the penalty merited, perhaps, only by the rashness of 
a few zealots; it revived outrages almost forgotten, 
and injuries perpetrated, perhaps with the sanction, 
unquestionably with the connivance, of the former 
government. In many instances, it may have re- 
venged on the innocent and peaceful the crimes of 
the avaricious and irreligious, who either plundered 
under the mask of Christian zeal, or seized the oppor- 
tunity when the zeal of others might secure their 
impunity. That which takes place in all religious 
revolutions had occurred to a considerable extent: 
the powerful had seized the opportunity of plunder- 
hig the weaker party for their own advantage. The 
eunuchs and favorites of the court had fattened on 
the spoil of the temples.^ If these men had been 
forced to regorge their ill-gotten gains, justice might 
have approved the measure; but their crimes were 
unfairly visited on the whole Christian body. The 
extent to which the ruin and spoliation of the temples 
had been carried in the East, may be estimated from 
the tragic lamentations of Libanius. The soul of 
Julian, according to the orator, burned for empire, in 
order to restore the ancient order of things. 

In some respects, the success of Julian answered 
the high-wrought expectations of his partisans. His 
panegyrist indulges in this lofty language : " Thou, 

1 ** Past! templorom spoliis *' is the strong expression of Ammianns. 
Libanius says, that some persons had boilt themselves houses fix>m the mate- 
rials of the temples. Xpfffiora <I^ kiiXovv oi roig tuv Up&v Udoic atUaaf 
abrcic oUiac tyeipovrec, — Oimt Parent p. 601. 
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then, I say, mightiest emperor ! hast restored to the 
republic the expelled and banished virtues ; thou hast 
rekindled the study of letters; thou hast not only 
delivered from her trial Philosophy, suspected hereto- 
fore and deprived of her honors, and even arraigned 
as a criminal, but hast clothed her in purple, crowned 
her with jewels, and seated her on the imperial throne. 
Wo may now look on the heavens, and contemplate 
the stars with fearless gaze, who, a short time ago, 
like the beasts of the field, fixed our downward and 
grovelling vision on the earth." ^ " First of all," says 
Libanius, " he re-established the exiled religion, build- 
ing, restoring, embellishing the temples. Everywhere 
were altars and fires, and the blood and fat of sacrifice, 
and smoke and sacred rites, and diviners fearlessly 
performing their functions. And on the tops of moun- 
tains were pipings and processions, and the sacrificial 
ox, which was at once an ofiering to the gods and a ban- 
quet to men." ^ The private temple in the palace of 
Julian, in which he worshipped daily, was sacred to the 
Sun ; but he founded altars to all the gods. He 
looked with especial favor on those cities which had 
retained their temples ; with abhorrence on those which 
had suffered them to be destroyed, or to fall to ruin.^ 

Julian so entirely misapprehended Christianity, as 
to attribute its success and influence to its external 
organization, rather than to its internal authority over 
the soul of man. He thought that the religion grew 
out of the sacerdotal power, not that the sacerdotal 
power was but the vigorous development of the religion. 

1 Mam. 6nt Act c xziii. This clause refers, no doubt, to astrologj 
and dirination. 

* See T. L p. 629, one among maqy passages; likewise, the Oratio jao 
Templis, and the Monodia. 

* OiBt Parent, p. 664. 
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He fondly supposed that the imperial edict, and the 
authority of the governinent, could supply the place 
of profound religious sentiment; and transform the 
whole Pagan priesthood, whether attached to the dis- 
solute worship of the East, the elegant ceremonial of 
Greece, or the graver ritual of Bome, into a serious, 
highly moral, and blameless hierarchy. The emperor 
was to be at once the supreme head and the model of 
this new sacerdotal order. The sagacious mind of Ju- 
lian might have perceived the dangerous power, grow- 
ing up in the Christian episcopate, which had already 
encroached upon the imperial authority, and began to 
divide the allegiance of the world. His political ap- 
prehensions may have concurred with his religious 
animosities, in not merely endeavoring to check the 
increase of this power, but in desiring to concentrate 
again in the imperial person both branches of authority. 
The supreme pontificate of Paganism had, indeed, 
passed quietly down with the rest of the imperial titles 
and functions ; but the interference of the Christian 
emperors in ecclesiastical affairs had been met with 
resistance, obeyed only with sullen reluctance, or but 
in deference to the strong arm of power. The doubt- 
ful issue of the conflict between the emperor and his 
religious antagonist might awaken reasonable alarm 
for the majesty of the empire. If, on the other hand, 
Julian should succeed in re-organizing the Pagan 
priesthood in efficiency, respect, and that moral supe- 
riority which now belonged to the Christian ecclesias- 
tical system, the supreme pontificate, instead of being 
a mere appellation or an appendage to the imperial 
titie, would be an office of unlimited influence and 
authority.^ The emperor would be the undisputed 

1 See the cniioiis ftigment of the sixty-eecond epistle (p. 450), in which 
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and imriyalled head of the religion of the empire; 
jiiuui*iii6w *^® whole sacerdotal order would be at his 
priMthood. command: Paganism, instead of being, as 
heretofore, a confederacy of different religions, an ag- 
gregate of local systems of worship, each under its 
own tutelar deity, would become a well-regulated mon- 
archy, with its provincial, civic, and village priesthoods, 
acknowledging the supremacy, and obeying the im- 
pulse, of the high imperial functionary. Julian 
admitted the distinction between the priesthood and 
the laity .^ In every province a supreme pontiff- was 
to be appointed, charged with a superintendence over 
the conduct of the inferior priesthood, and armed with 
authority to suspend or to depose those who should 
be guilty of any indecent irregularity. The whole 
priesthood were to be sober, chaste, temperate in all 
things. They were to abstain, not merely from loose 
society ; but, in a spirit diametrically opposite to the 
old religion, were rarely to be seen at public festivals, 
never where women mingled in them.^ In private 
houses, they were only to be present at the moderate 
banquets of the virtuous ; they were never to be seen 
drinking in taverns, or exercising any base or sordid 
trade. The priesthood were to stand aloof from soci- 
ety, and only mingle with it to infuse their own grave 
decency and imimpeachable moral tone. The theatre, 
that second temple, as it might be called, of the older 
religion, was sternly proscribed; so entirely was it 
considered sunk from its high religious character, so 

Julian asserts his supremacy, not merely as Pontifex Maximus, but as hold- 
ing a high rank among the worshippers of Cybele. *Eyd Toivov hret6i^i:ip 
elfu Kord fitv tH irarpta fieya/c ^Apxiephg, IXaxov <R vw kcH rov Aitfo- 
uaim) irpo^eoeiv, 

1 *Eirkl ad imv fiheariv ifineipiac (SXuc) ruv ducawv, 6c obx cila$a H 
fih Upevc, tI d^ UumK' — Fragm. Epist bdi. 

3 See Epist xlix. 
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incapable of being restored to its old moral influence. 
They were to avoid all books, poetry, or tales, which 
might inflame their passions; to abstain altogether 
from those philosophical writings which subverted the 
foundations of religious belief, those of the Pyrrhonists 
and Epicureans, which Julian asserts had happily fal- 
len into complete neglect, and had almost become 
obsolete. They were to be diligent and liberal in alms- 
giving, and to exercise hospitality on the most generous 
scale. The Jews had no beggars; the Christians 
maintained, indiscriminately, all applicants to their 
charity ; it was a disgrace to the Pagans to be inat- 
tentive to such duties ; and the authority of Homer 
is alleged to show the prodigal hospitality of the older 
Greeks. They were to establish houses of hii 

" , charitable 

reception for strangers m every city, and iMtftuttoM 
thus to rival or surpass the generosity of the Chris- 
tians. Supplies of com from the public granaries 
were assigned for these purposes, and placed at the 
disposal of the priests, partly for the maintenance of 
their attendants, partly for these pious uses. They 
were to pay great regard to the burial of the dead, a 
subject on which Grecian feeling had always been 
peculiarly sensitive, particularly of strangers. The 
benevolent institutions of Christianity were imitated 
to be imitated and associated to Paganism, tianity. 
A tax was to be levied in every province for the main- 
tenance of the poor, and distributed by the priesthood. 
Hospitals for the sick and for indigent strangers of 
every creed were to be formed in convenient places. 
The Christians, not without justice, called the em- 
peror "the ape of Christianity." Of all homage to 
the Gospel, this was the most impressive and sincere ; 
and we are astonished at the blindness of Julian in 
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not perceiviug that these changes, which thus enforced 
his admiration, were the genuine and permanent results 
of the religion ; but the disputes and strifes and perse- 
cutions, the accidental and temporary efifects of human 
passions awakened by this new and violent impulse 
on the human mind. 

Something like an universal ritual formed part of the 
design of Julian. Three times a day prayer 
was to be publicly offered in the temples. 
The powerful aid of music, so essential a part of the 
older and better Grecian instruction, and of which the 
influence is so elevating to the soul,^ was called in to 
impress the minds of the worshippers. Each temple 
was to have its organized band of choristers. A 
regular system of alternate chanting was introduced. 
It would be curious, if it were possible, to ascertain 
whether the Grecian temples received back their own 
music and their alternately responding chorus from 
the Christian churches. 

Julian would invest the Pagan priesthood in that 
BMpeetfor Tcspect, or rathcr that commanding majesty, 
tempieB. ^^^ wWch the profouud reverence of the 
Christian world arrayed their hierarchy. Solemn 
silence was to reign in the temples. All persons in 
authority were to leave their guards at the door when 
they entered the hallowed precincts. The emperor 
himself forbade the usual acclamations on his entrance 
into the presence of the gods. Directly he touched the 
sacred threshold, he became a private man. 

It is said that he meditated a complete course of 
Bdigions religious instruction. Schoolmasters, cato- 
inttructkm. ehists, prcachcrs, were to teach, — are we to 
suppose the Platonic philosophy? — as part of tlie 

1 On Music, see Epist Ivi. 
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religion. A penitential form was to be drawn up for 
the re-ckdmission of transgressors into the fold. In- 
stead of throwing open the temples to the firee and 
promiscuous reception of apostatizing Christians, the 
value of the privilege was to be enhanced by the di£Sr 
culty of attaining it.^ They were to be slowly admitted 
to the distinction of rational believers in the gods. 
The dii averruncatores (atoning deities) were to be 
propitiated; the believers were to pass through dif- 
ferent degrees of initiation. Prayers, expiations, lus- 
trations, severe trials, could alone purify their bodies 
and their minds, and make them worthy participants 
in the Pagan mysteries. 

But Julian was not content with this moral regenera- 
tion of Paganism; he attempted to bring j^^^^^ 
back the public mind to all the sanguinary ~«riflc«i. 
ritual of sacrifice, to which the general sentiment had 
been gradually growing unfamiliar and repugnant. 
The time was passed when men could consider the 
favor of the gods propitiated according to the number 
of slaughtered beasts. The philosophers must have 
smiled in secret at the superstition of the philosophic 
emperor. Julian himself washed oflF his Christian 
baptism by the new Oriental rite of aspersion by blood, 
the Taurobolia or Kriobolia of the Mithriac mysteries ; ^ 
he was regenerated anew to Paganism.^ This, indeed, 
was a secret ceremony; but Julian was perpetually 
seen, himself wielding the sacrificial knife, and ex- 
ploring with his own hands the reeking entrails of the 
victims, to learn the secrets of futurity. The enor- 
mous expenditure lavished on the sacrifices, the heca- 

1 See Epist liL < Ongor. Nas. iii. p. 70. 

* The person inituited descended into a pit or trench; and throogfa a kind 
of sieve, or stone pierced with holes, the blood of the boll or the xam waa 
poured over his whole person. 
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tombs of cattle, the choice birds from all quarters, 
drained the revenue.^ The Western soldiers, especiallj 
the intemperate Gauls, indulged in the feasts on the 
yictims to such excess, and mingled them with such 
copious libations of wino, as to be carried to their tents 
amid the groans and mockeries of the more sober .^ 
The gifts to diviners, soothsayers, and impostors of all 
classes, offended equally the more wise and rational. 
Li the public as well as private conduct of Julian, 
there was a Heathen Pharisaism, an attention to mi- 
nute and trifling observances, which could not but ex- 
cite contempt even in the more enlightened of his own 
party. Every morning and evening he offered sacri- 
fice to the sun; he rose at night to offer the same 
homage to the moon and stars. Every day brought 
the rite of some other god. Julian was constantly 
seen prostrate before the image of the deity, busying 
himself about the ceremony, performing the menial 
offices of cleansing the wood, and kindling the fire 
with his own breath, till the victim was ready for the 
imperial hands. The sacrifices were so frequent, that, 
had he returned victorious over the Parthians, it was 
said there would have been a dearth of cattle.* 

1 Julian acknowledges the reluctance to sacrifice in many parts. ^ Show 
me," he says to the philosopher Aristomenes, ** a genoine Greek in Cappa- 
docia." TAjf ydp TOfi>c f*^v ob povXofdvcvc, iMyovc (ft Ttvag iOiXnrrac 
fttVf oOk eid&roQ <ft ^etv, 6pu. — Epist iv. p. 876. 

3 I do not believe the story of hnman sacrifices in Alexandria and Ath- 
ens, Socrat £. H. iiL 18. 

* "Innomeroa sine parsimonift maotans; ut crederetor, si verertinet di 
Parthii," bores Jam deftcturos. — Amm. Marc zxv. 4 
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